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CHAPTER ONE 


Jn a sun-drenched April world when I was only 
fifteen years old, I had a date to take a pretty girl to the Mu- 
seum of Art. \^^en we reached the bus stop she got on ahead 
of me and, because the step was rather high, she <&v ' >sed her 
whole leg and even a piece of an innocently coqaettl^‘l garter. 

Remember, this was some forty years ago. It gave me quite 
a jolt. A very pleasant jolt, I must say. So, the minute we were 
seated side by side in the bus, 1 wondered why in die hell I 
was taking this rosebud to a dopey museum, of all places. 

“How about going to Nepera Park?” I said. 

“Aren’t we going to the museum?” she asked. 

“Yes, but it’s such a beautiful day, we can talk -'liout art in 
Yonkers,” I said. “Besides, 1 know all about Rembrandt any- 




“You just paid the fare,'* she said. 

“Oh, that's all right," 1 said. “It's worth it." 

It was. 

The only reason I have for offering this banal biographical 
tidbit is that in its own way it is a kind of parable of much that 
happened to me in the next forty years. Heaven knows I've 
often carried high and noble purpose in my heart, but, some- 
where along the line, I would suddenly glimpse an aspect of 
some greater urgency and it would unexpectedly change my 
course I would leave the well-paved highway of my purpose- 
ful intentions and wind up under shadowy ferns among mysti- 
cal beetle tracks. 

The diversions which sent me wandering were not always 
the legs of youthful seduction. Not a bit of it. Once a playful 
wind blew a scrap of paper up against me, and on it, quite by 
accident, was charted the new direction of my life for the fol 
lowing live years. 

And why am I bothering to tell all this at this particular 
time? Well, it all began last year in the office of Dr. Alfred 
Berenson, a famous genito-urinary specialist in New York 
Gty. The doctor was showing me some X-ray photographs of 
my ravaged interior. The first look 1 had at the pictures of my 
kidneys was even more shocking than the first view I ever had 
of my profile. The blotched and speckled pelvic region seemed 
like a sinister lunar landscape. 

“You've got about six cubic inches of one kidney left," said 
the doctor, “and even that little piece is full of stones. You 
need an emergency operation. Better get to the hospital day 
after tomorrow." 

“I'm not so enthuaastic about an operation," 1 said. 

“You haven’t got a chance without it," said the doctor. 

“And with it?" 

“You’ve got a pretty good chance." 

“Just pretty g^?" 
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“Pretty good, pretty good.** 

And ^at was that. This conversation took place sixteen 
montlis ago on Park Avenue in a room full of auction-room 
furniture and false friendliness. This Dr. Berenson was the last 
of a scries I had consulted. The most alarming one was a Dr. 
Vintner. Raoul Vintner. That first name deceived me for a 
while. He was a surgeon and looked at the world through 
bloodshot eyes. I had almost decided to let him operate on me, 
but, corny and sentimental as I am, I wanted to reach a purely 
human level of sympathy and understanding with him first. I 
wanted him to like me. There you have it. 

I’m like an ancient iguana full of splenetic wrinkles. I 
wanted this character to respond to my personal charm. I 
covered him with the slime of my amiability until he looked 
web-footcd. I got no respionse. Don’t misunderstand. I didn’t 
expect h'nt t.ilk about Babylonian mosaics or Balinese danc- 
ing. I just wanted him to emerge for a moment from behind 
his surgical tools and to give me a reassuring, human wink. 
No soap. 

I finally decided that Dr. Raoul Vintner had become the 
victim of his own constant occupation and preoccupation. As 
I looked at him sitting behind his tooled-leather ambuscade I 
became convinced of it. This squat, ovoid, red-faced man, 
permanently submerged in his urinous misgivings specu- 
lations, had finally himself turned into a kidney. 

I decided to test my theory on the spot. 

“How is it possible,’’ I asked, “that such a little piece of kid- 
ney has been able to keep me alive all these years?’’ 

He opened his pink eyes and a charming, a beatific, smile 
spread across his ventricular face. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “the kidney is a truly marvelous 
organ.” 

So 1 had at least knocked a human reaction out of him. I 
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suppose I diould have let him can^ me up after that. After all, 
he h%d the best credentials. 

But I left him as Fd left all the others because—well, because 
Pm t^bly dated and full of anachronistic notions. I might as 
well confess now that today in my latter fifties I still have my 
apftendix, my tonsils and my adenoids. 

Like a pterodactyl. 

Also, I really haven’t much faidi in medicine. I know 
they’ve made great progress, especially in surgery, but I’m 
leery of doctors just die same. I’m particularly prejudiced 
against specialists. When you’re sent to them they don't know 
you and they don’t want to know you. They make an effi- 
cient chart of that small territory of your afflicted carcass 
which comes under their jurisdiction and they don’t care a 
hoot in hell about what has broken loose in the adjacent 
county. The ulcer man is busy with his ulcer routine, the eye- 
and-ear man will go down as- far as the throat, but the kidney 
man doesn’t give a rap what goes on north of the bladder. 

For my money they can all drop dead of their specialty. 

At any rate, all these doctors agreed that unless I was oper- 
ated on pretty pronto I would die of uremic shock. The last 
one I consulted was particularly urgent and persuasive. That 
was sixteen months ago, but when I sat down to write these 
pages I still hadn’t parted from my ossified giblets. 

To tell the truth, the news about my pebbly drainage sys- 
tem was indeed shocking but not altogether unexpected. 1 had 
known for some thirty years that I had some gravel deposits 
in my right kidney. Luckily everybody has two kidneys and 
I was shrewdly banking on my healthy spare. 

Upon close examination it turned out, however, that my 
left Iddney had never functioned at all. In fact, it was unani- 
moudy agreed that this marvelous organ had probably died 
early in my childhood shortly after I’d suffered an attack of 
scarlet fever. Thar siege of scarlet fever brings to my mind the 
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first doctor I had ever knovhi and in whom I did believe, un- 
plicidy. 

His name was Dr. Tschurchentalcr. Ah! Now, there was a 
man, a friend, a physician. He was six feet four inches tall and 
had an enormous red beard. Dr. Tschurchentalcr wore a silk 
hat and a fur-lined coat on all occasions. He moved in a 
penumbra of carbolic acid and other potent antiseptics, and 
half an hour after he was gone the place would still reek with 
reassuring odors. 

He was not just a man, or a doctor. He was Medicine; he 
was Science itself. He was never concerned with just a single 
afflicted organ. He thumped and pummeled until both he and 
the patient were breathless and exhausted. He had never heard 
of Sigmund Freud, but he was, nevertheless, fully aware of 
possible psychic complications. This good man had brought 
me into the world, had pulled off the job successfully al- 
though I emerged as an underdone seven-month calamity, 
weighing less than a good-sized broiler. He knew my insides 
as familiarly as the insides of his beaver gloves. 

So you see, I too believed in doctors once. I believed in Dr. 
Tschurchentalcr— and in my beautiful all-forgiving mother, 
and in a couple of other people . . . 

Although the other people didn’t stand up so well. 



CHAPTER TWO 


3 iNCE IT APPEARS that I am doomed, and because 
I leave eight grandsons, some of whom I have never laid eyes 
on, I have decided to write down a sort of record of my life. 
I want my grandchildren, later on, to have an inkling at least 
of some of my hopes, my struggles and my meanderings. 

It is particularly difficult for me to do this because it appears 
diat my life didn’t happen in any logical time sequence at all. 
Also, I have a very accurate but willful memory that has 
gnmted me a few truly benign lapses. 

I can remember clearly the looks of a little girl who stood 
at Deutsch'Altenburg on the shores of the Danube some fifty 
years ago. I can plainly see her throwing chunks of stale 
bread to a large, fungus-covered carp, and I would risk my 
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soul on the assertion that there were caraway seeds in that loaf 
of bread. - 

Even so, 1 often have trouble remembering my current 
telephone number, and somewhere since the twenties 1 have 
definitely mislaid a couple of decades. 

Nonetheless, the highlights of my memory do form a thrill- 
ing galaxy, and I stand in its radiance with my fragment of 
calcified kidney, hopiftg to live long enough to finish this page, 
this chapter and, if heaven is kind to me, even this book. 

So, for a very bad beginning, I must confess that very early 
in life 1 decided to become an artist. I was only fourteen then, 
and I couldn’t speak English, because I had just come over 
from Vienna with my harmless, elderly parents. 

1 suppose I might as well level with you altogether. This 
art business i« Just going to crop up from time to time; 
I’m afraid it is going to form the funny, the grotesque and the 
bitter bias of my whole story. 

I also have some pleasant promises to make. This biograf^- 
cal audit contains no whimsical or eccentric relatives. I was 
the sort of little boy who never snuggled up to the resilient 
bosoms of warm-breasted aunts. My golden tresses were never 
trapped in the pince-nez chains of adoring grandmothers. I 
haven’t a single memory of any relative on either side of my 
family who merits reanimation at my hands. 1 must y 1 
never missed them. 

All 1 can tell you is that when I landed in New York I 
loathed it on sight. I loathed it with a fierce and relentless 
passion that seemed unappeasable. The Nedick’s orange stands, 
the United Cigar stores— everything everywhere within sight 
was an unmitigated series of eyesores to me. Ten years later 
I went on a visit to Europe and 1 nearly died of homesickness 
for New York. In Vienna I had a sudden vision of the Plaza 
it- noon and Riverside Drive at sundow.t and my heart 
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lav^hed in my bxobc with the knowledge that I was free to 
return to them at will. 

But all this is beside the point. We are here concerned with 
art and die artist, God help him. 

I must tell you that I knew even as an adolescent that if 
there was one thing America could do exquisitely without, 
it was another artist. This wasn’t a mere suspicion. I felt the 
truth of it in the very depth of my consciousness. Forty years 
have passed since then and, for my money, the conditions are 
quite unchanged. 

There will be objecdons to this from various sources, of 
course, and my answer to them is ’’Horse manure! ” 

I know all about the tremendous interest in art and music 
that is currendy sweeping the country. ’’Horse manure, my 
friends, horse manure! ” 

I see all the Renoir and Utrillo prints on people’s walls. I 
also nodce the bright honeymoon couples who rise from their 
mattresses and, when they come up for air, go hand in hand 
through Greenwich Village in search of masterpieces. 

I make you a free present of these connoisseurs. You can 
have them— them and their plywood furniture and their Mexi- 
can candlesdcks— and if you are very lucky you might even 
lose them in some movie house where Lust for Life is per- 
manendy on view. 

In fact, now that all America has finally become aware of 
poor, self-mutilated Van Gogh, I feel like a phony because I 
still have both my ears. 

No, my friends, that isn’t how it’s done. Art needs a proper 
climate. The average Frenchman is no more artistic than the 
average American, diat’s for sure. But the French climate is 
good for art, because in France an artist isn’t expected to earn 
as much as a stockbroker. He is justified in his existence even 
if he is just a tittle ardst. He doem’t have to be Picasso. He 



counts as a necessary human factor although he hasn’t reached 
the very top. 

Joyce Ory, in his fine book The Horse’s Mouth, writes 
about an old artist who’s had an awful deal in life. A young 
friend commiserates with him. “Engbnd doesn’t deserve to 
have artists,” says the youngster indignantly. know she 
doesn’t,” says the old painter, “but whether she deserves diem 
or not, she’s going to get them, just the same.” 

So, America got me, whether she deserved it or not. 

But I’m probably misleading you. I sound like someone who 
sat in a dusty garret, scratching his head in a cloud of dan- 
druff, while the world passed him by. It was nodiing like 
that. I had a lot of jobs to do. Some of them were amusing and 
some of them even paid a lot of money. It stands to reason 
that in so rich a country a few fat crumbs were bound to fall 
off the tables tor the likes of me, too. In due time I’ll tell you 
about some of these crumbs that fell to my lot. 

But at this point I want to reassure my grandchildren. My 
story is by no means a dreary reciudve of artistic frustradon. 
For nearly twenty-five years I stopped painting altogether and 
busied myself with other matters. I was, during that dme, 
managing editor of Stage magazine, scorekeeper for the 
Chemung County Baseball League, associate editor on Life, 
assistant to Frank Crowninshield on Vanity Fair, and editor- 
in-chief for Americana. 

Also, during that rime, I was twice in prison, three dmes in 
a hospital and four times married. I’ve wntten movies, tele- 
vision serials, and ten legidmate plays. I wrote ardcles for 
Vogfie, profiles for The New Yorker, and once I read my own 
three-act play in a Broadway theater to an audience that sat 
crowded cheek by cheek to the exit doors, \^’hat’s more, I 
got wonderful reviews from all the first-string cridcs. 

I didn’t begin that way. You see, since I couldn’t make a 
decent living as a painter, I bdUame a book illustrator. It cer- 
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tainly was congenial and lineal work for a chronic reader like 
myself. 

In my twenties and my thirties I illustrated sixty*four books, 
mostly special limited editions of die classics. I also did the 
plays of Eugene OT^eill, and the Limited Edidons Qub is* 
sued its first book, a Gulliver^ s Travels ^ with my illustradons. 
They printed three others later on. 

So what am I bitching about? The fact that I was mosdy 
paid for a small facet of my capacity, some fragmentary or 
fraudulent sliver of my real self and hardly ever for what I 
could truly and wholly deliver. I find it typical, for instance; 
that I, who am so adroidy multilingual, have never done a 
single transladon from the German. I once did make a trans- 
ladon of the love books of Ovid, but of course I don’t know 
any Ladn. 

That was one of the crumbs that fell to my lot. It had quite 
a bit of salt on it and I will tell you all about it later on as this 
speckled history unravels. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


WHAT WAS that rancofous palaver about art 
just a little while ago? 

1 think 1 had better establish a couple of basic axioms so 1 
can proceed with at least a reasonably coherent bias. 

Let’s begin right off with the biggest nubbin of confu^>m 
and ask. What is Art? 

Twelve hundred years ago a nameless Chinese said, “Art is 
the creation of absolute order in an area of spiritual exerdon.” 

And what does the artist do? 

More recently— that is to say, about seven hundred years 
ago— an equally anonymous Hindu said, “The artist takes a 
deep breath of blind assurance from some unimaginable «ource 
of certitude and thereupon nukes his utterance.” 

' quote these aliens because ffiey both m'*ke a lot of sense 
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and not because I’m overwhelmingly impressed with the wis- 
dom of the East The wisdom of the Ewt 1$ too frequently 
^Uted with mysddsm, and I’m as suspicious of mysadsm as 
I am of psychoanalysis. 

But these two lads, the Chinese and the Hindu, had their 
fingers on the pulse, and I go along with them all the way. 

I will make a little plainer what these two heathen gentle- 
men are saying specifically to me. They are telling me that 
there is no art to a Hamburger, nor to a Frankfurter, despite 
die fact diat these masterpieces are concocted with a great 
deal of artifice and know-how. Nor is there any art in pre- 
venting underarm embarrassment, nor in helping anybody 
toward crotch security. 

In fact, it is a lot easier to say what art is Not than what 
it/s. 

You see, dear grandchildren, we live in a world in which a 
good many people feel that if they could only have spared 
the time they might have become quite proficient at writing 
plays or poems. It just happened that they were busy with 
more important things, like adulteradng marmalade, or pol- 
luting die rivers of their native states with the waste products 
of dieir hairpin factories. Even so, a few of these creators can 
still turn out some mighty snappy slogans, and some of their 
jingles have been known to amaze and delight their advertis- 
ing staffs. 

I m^t as well tell you something really unpleasant: The 
basic ingredient of art is talent. And I’m going to top it off 
widi a ^1 greater here^: When I say talent, I don’t mean a 
talent for making money! So there it is. 

I do hope you, my grandsons, at least will go on reading 
diese subversive pages and give me a chance to explain my 
seemingly antisocial attitude. 

You see, bovs, we Americans are the kindliest and most 
generous people in the world, but we are fiendishly avid for 
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experience. We have an insatiable appetite for multiplying our 
sensations. We don't like to miss anything. Just take a look at 
your fellow citizens. They’ve got their nice homes fall of 
wonderful gadgets, and their slick air-conditioned cars are 
loaded with raging horsepower, but still they’re not quite 
happy. 

They’ve got a funny feeling that those artist fellers, and 
them show people, are having some kind of a ball that ex- 
cludes them. So they start hankerin’— the women particularly 
—and, before you know it, they’ve got some kind of a society 
or club going where art is perpetrated in some form or an- 
other. 

And you’ll say, “All this is admirable. Why not?’’ 

Oh, 1 suppose it is harmless enough. In the end it only 
winds up in culture snobbery and a collection of 

Grandma Moses Christmas cards. Nobody is hurt. 

Nevertheless, let me tell you something. I indicated a little 
while ago I had given up painting for twenty-five years— 
rememl^r? Well, I started again three years ago and I even 
had a one-man show in New York recently. You want to 
know why I went back to it again? Because I was alarmed by 
the fact that Churchill and Eisenhower had taken up painting. 
Like an old retired Army horse, I heard the phantom bugles 
blowing. If those two characters were attracting attei>'-on 
with their oafish daubs, it was high time to run to the coiots. 

I began to paint again just to restore order. I couldn't let the 
old girl down. The poor thing was having a bad enough time, 
with her rear end to the wind and a ninety-mile gale blowing. 
After all, 1 didn’t butt into the Suez Canal or disarmament 
crises. I left that to the politicians, although I could hardly 
have made a greater mess of it than diey did. 

In short, I’m against any trampling mass participation* where 
even the sages and the saints have tiptoed at dieir peril. 

But isn’t art being encouraged more than used to be? 
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It «ire is. But you see, talent b a weird substance. It is an 
idnolatefy unjust and undemocratic commodity. It has a wili> 
fnl tendency to setde on the most unwordiy brows. It comes, 
unreasonably, to strange pimply girls who have never been 
even Muthin semaphore distance of glamour. It comes to lisp- 
ing Southern fairies who act like probationers from a booby 
hatdi. 

I know it isn't fair. But there yon havek. 

Qean-cut people from nice families who take courses in 
poetry and pkywriting, and who seem in every way suitably 
equipped to serve as nesting places for the damned ^ing, just 
simply can’t seem to attract it It’s enough to make a body 
wonder whether those antipeispiration creams really do as 
much for you as die advertisements say. 

But art is certainly very much encouraged, isn’t it? It al- 
ways was. Remember, there was Maecenas and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent and, of course, there was Otto H. Kahn. He en- 
couraged me. 

I met him in 1926. I was introduced to him by Horace 
Liveright a fascinating monster who eventually plays quite a 
role in my litde saga. 

Otto Kahn was a famous banker who in his spare time 
helped to finance the Metropolitan Opera Company. Also, he 
gave quke a bit of help to painters and sculptors whose work 
happened to appeal to him. (Also to poets, like Hart Crane.) 

The first time I saw him was, very briefly, in the Liveright 
waiting roonL The second time happened up in Horace's pri- 
vate office, late one December afternoon. 

On first impact, Mr. Kahn’s coloring seemed deliberately 
theatricaL His hair, which he parted in the middle, was pure 
white, as u|as his beautifully groomed and waxed mustadie. 
But his eyebrows were two astonishing patches of black cara- 
cuL He was small, lilre a bnllfindi, and his dear, hypnotic 
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stare, hk tiny well-shod feet, and his quick emphatic move- 
ments gave him a sprightly, birdlike quality. 

Although he had been in the country most of his life, I no- 
ticed that he still had a strong German accent. 

He told me he had been looking at my pictures for half an 
hour before I arrived. 

“You ought to go abroad for a while,” he said. “You should 
see what is happening in the art world of Paris and Italy.” 

I couldn’t have agreed with anybody more. But, although 
I was )bst a youngster myself, I had already acquired a wife 
and two children. I pointed out to Mr. Kahn that I was a hus- 
band and a father, of sorts, and that I couldn’t find it in my 
heart at the moment to abandon those three dependents. 

He sta>‘ed rather stonily at me as I confessed my domestic 
felicity to him. He slowly turned his back on me and had an- 
other sampling of my pictures. After a while he came around 
to me again. He gave me a tiny commiserative smile. 

“You come to my office,” he said, “and we’ll have a talk 
about it.” And that was the end of my first meeting with him. 

So, the following day I went down to his banking estab- 
lishment, which was Kuhn, Loeb and Company in lower Man- 
hattan. 

When I entered his office I realized not only how ridi he 
was, but how rich he had always been. This office of his was 
a dny room containing a diminutive desk and twi .tuthentic 
Renaissance chairs. We sat practically knee to knee during die 
whole interview, which lasted less than thirty seconds. He 
began at once without any preliminaries. 

“I have decided to take care of you for a year, in France,” 
he said. “Later on we will see.” 

“And when do you think I ought to go abroad?” 1 said. 

“If I were you,” he said, “I would go tomorrow.” 

Upon this we shook hands and I left. 

1 couldn’t get rid of our furniture that fast, but we sailed 
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e^c days later* on the Roebambeau. My wife was a little dis- 
tressed and both my kids were coughing like crazy, but we 
were on the high seas by Qirktmas. 

That was Otto H. Kahn. May the earth rest lightly on his 
generous heait. You will search in vain for his like today. He 
saw my work and approved it. We met face to face. He sized 
me up. He made up his mind. And that was the end of it. 

I can also tell you that he was one of the few rich people 
I have ever met who could tell a funny story with point and 
with grace. (Generally the ridi don't really bother, because 
people are going to hugh, anyway.) 

You can tell by the foregoing account that the nature of 
patronage has altered a good deal since 1926. 

Recall that I filled out no application blanks in sextuplicate; 
I made no solemn avowal of my mendicant-student inten- 
tions; I furnished no proof to establish the worthiness of my 
grandparents. 

And yet, I received a substantial sum of money in advance, 
without the donor ever asserting his ethical ascendancy over 
me. I didn't have a beggarly stipend doled out to me as if I 
were a shiftless nomadic pauper. And, finally, no member of 
my family had to furnish a urinalysis or a blo^ smear to prove 
' chat we were free from syphilis or leprosy. 

You can see that I have at last worked myself into the awk- 
ward position ivhere 1 am compelled to deduce diat those were 
die good old days. 
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CHAPTER FOVmk 


X’m sitting under some ancient elms in a tiny ham- 
let up in Maine. The weather is painfully lovely for an ailing 
man. 

I think it must have been on such a day surely th'^* the holy 
anchorite in his wilderness suddenly recalled the great beauty 
of Thais. And it must have been this same kind of day when 
poor pale Queen Melisande dropped her fateful wedd^ ring 
into the green stillness of the shadowy lake. 

And what do I recall on such a day? My drug addiction. 

It seems that in the biographical bird’s-eye view I offered 
a few pages ago, I did not mention that from 1945 to 1954 I 
was addicted to drugs. That is one of my mislau’ <iecadcs. My 
not mentioning it before was no mere overset; I )ust couldn’t 
make a casual, sudstical reference tc anything so devascat- 
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ingly s^ificant to my whole existence. I'm afraid diat those 
nine years require a good deal of explaining. I will be only too 
glad to explain as much of it as I can^ but 1 myself have never 
quite fathomed the full implications of that morbid inter- 
regnum. 

I originally became addicted through the help of regular 
medical practitioners who prescribed morphine to relieve my 
kidney pains. 

I must say I liked morphine from the start. It performed a 
sort of minor miracle for me. It made me graciously tolerant 
of every form of human imbecility, including my own. It 
lifted from my mind every worry, every heartache, and every 
form of urgency. I never had any bodily pains, and for nine 
years I didn’t have a single cold. Drug addiction is, in all 
probability, the secret cure for the common cold. Although 
it is a drastic cure, I can testify that it works. 

You have no hangover after drugs, you just have to have 
more drugs. An addict can do beautifully without women. He 
is not necessarily impotent, he just doesn’t need them. His 
euphoria is so complete he can do fine without seductive 
tidvations. He has only one anxiety— that he will run short of 
his poison. 

OtherwiSie he is abreast of any condngency. Suppose the 
phone bill is overdue, the rent unpaid, and his wife threatens 
to leave him. The addict can liquidate such difficuldes with a 
smile of sweet understanding. 

So, what is wrong with drug addicdon? First of all, it is 
illegal. It is safer for you to renege on your income tax than 
to get mixed up with drugs. Uncle Sam is bound to get you 
sooner or later and then there is heaven and hell to pay. 
Geography, too, is against you. You can be an addict in 
Bangkok in perfect safety, but die U.S.A. is definitely out. 
So, if you can make a living in Siam, go ahead and move into 
your tropical snowstorm with Santa Qaus! 
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The second reason Why addiction is taboo is diat-it makes 
you absolutely uncompetitive. You can’t survive without 
cheating or stealing because you’re certainly not going to 
work. L^t’s face it, we are living in a world which is not only 
highly competitive but which admires strenuousness for its 
own sake. ^ you can’t afford to tune out. If you want to lie 
down blissfully on a wet cement floor and pass your time 
just thinking about lovely things, you’ll have to get yourself 
a transfer to Thailand. And you’d better go in a hurry, before 
some United Nations subcommittee on narcotics catches up 
with that shady comer. (I’m sure their consulate will solemnly 
assert that you can’t get drugs there even now, but they are 
most thoroughly misinformed.) 

Let’s agree, then, that narcotics are definitely un-American. 
It must be obvious by now that the nine years of my addiction 
must have had certain nightmarish overtones. I certainly had 
to tell lies from the very beginning, since no doctor would 
prescribe my constantly increasing dosages. So I went to 
twenty doctors for my needed prescriptions, which is ill^al 
even if you are sick. Fortunately, 1 ran into a few practitioners 
who charged me ten or fifteen dollars a visit and gave me two 
prescriptions a week, knowing perfectly well that I was 
hooked. 

I must tell you about one of these crocodiles I gut know 
’way back in the beginnings of my addiction, man -, many 
morphine tablets ago. He lived out in Staten Island some- 
where, and I can’t quite make up my mind about his name. It 
was either Harbinger or Spring. At any rate, 1 know it held 
some sort of promise for me. 

He was a little bit of a wrinkled body, like an overdone 
baked apple that has been left on the >»’in^w to cool. I think 
his practice had reduced itself to his doling out ^vseriptions 
ito dope addicts. He had no car, and he never went out on calls. 
)His clients were sure to come to his ’air although it took 
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half an hour by feny and twenty minutea by bus to get to 
him. 

(hiddentally, I once took a plane to Chicago just to cash 
one prescription that a visiting Chicago doctor had given me.) 

At any rate, my Dr. Harbinger, or Spring, was type-cast to 
phy the apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, His unkempt eye- 
brows made little thatched roofs over his colorless eyes. His 
clodies were much too large for hhn, as if a son of his, a sub- 
stantial citizen somewhere, had endowed him with his cast-off 
wardrobe. 

This medical barnacle used to charge me thirty dollars for 
two prescriptions, and in the year and a half that I had been 
going to him he had never once asked what ailed me. So 
ever3rthing u^s cool between us. We understood each other. 
We were a couple of scoundrels and words were only going 
to becloud the issue. 

But I am incorrigibly curious about people, and sometimes 
I felt I would have liked to know him better. I didn’t expect to 
be pals with him or think that he would reduce his bitter 
tariff because of any greater familiarity between us. I under- 
stood the rules. We had a desperate silent deal on, and we 
were both stoically waiting to get busted by the narcotics 
squad. But even so, h; was some kind of a man, wasn’t he? 
He wasn’t the Iron Maiden or a cuckoo clock. 

Then, quite unexpectedly, one day he copped out to me. 

“I have a bum ticker,” he said. ’’They gave me up three 
years ago.” 

I recall that in my hallucinated state my first surprise was 
to discover that he had a heart at all. He not only had one, 
but it was even on the fritz. 

So that was his secret. He just sat there hour after hour, day 
after day, listening to its erratic gurglings. 

“You’U outlive us zll,” I said. “Yessir! You’ll bury the lot 
of us.” 
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**I ought at that,” he admitted. “Yes, I fooled them, going on 
three years now.” 

I wondered who “them” was. The medical profession? The 
dark powers that rule the world? The common decencies? I 
never quite decided. And that was the extent of our utmost 
intimacy. 

One nasty fall day in 1947 I had run myself sick and 
breathless trying to chisel the thirty dollars that I needed for 
his fee. At last an old schoolmate, a sunch collector of books 
I had illustrated, was deeply flattered when I asked him for 
fifty dollars. 

It was four-thirty in the afternoon when I hit the ferry 
down at the Battery. I hadn’t had a fix in eight hours and I 
was sweating like a hunk of rancid pork. Finally we landed 
on the island and I got on the bus. I’ve never had such a bus 
ride in my life. Something was wrong with the carburetor, 
and every ten revolutions of the wheels a crazy explosion 
would rock the old cracker barrel. My coat collar was pasted 
behind my dripping ears and each combustion mishap in the 
expiring engine was duplicated in my demoralized drcubtory 
system. 

At last I got off. I tottered down the street with the wind 
freezing die sweat under my clothes, my teeth chattering, and 
my burning eyes out of focus. Even so, I could see there y is 
a mob in front of the doctor’s house. W’hat had happened? 
Had he finally got pinched? 

Then I saw the wreath on the doorpost, and I knew the 
worst. The son-of-a-bitch had died on me. I was suddenly 
overwhelmed by such a feeling of despair, I began to bawl. 

PMpIe started to notice me and moved respectfully aade 
to make room for my grief. Obviously I was the chief 
mourner, since nobody else was crying. Kindly, dark-sh.twled 
women put consoling arms around me. The undertaker led 
me tt'die first black limousine. 
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I was too feeble to protest. I just let it all happen and kept 
on leaking at most of my af>erturcs. But when I was plumped 
in the car I realized with horror that I was on my way to some 
far-off cemetery. God knows where they bury people in 
Staten Island. I was just about to hurl myself out the door 
when I saw another unconsolable weeper in the far comer of 
the limousine. 

Even in my miserable condition I instantly spotted him for 
a sick junkie. He was in better ^ape than I, but he was also 
slopping over with grief. 

And then in the midst of my agony the grotesque humor 
of the situation hit roe. I took out my handkerchief and 
started to clean myself up. I even smiled at the junkie. 

He was a blue-eyed overgrown baby, with astonishingly 
well-groomed fingernails. He had straight sandy hair and a 
three-day growth of silky stubble on his jowls. 

“How far to the cemetery?” I asked him. 

“Never mind,” he said. “Give me yer hankercher and help 
me outa here.” 

Since drug addicts are all members of a secret brotherhood, 
the Brotherhood of the .Most Desperate Need, 1 handed him 
my kerchief. 

“How will we g;et away from here?” 1 said. 

“1 got a jalopy down the street,” he said. “We’ll tell ’em 
we’re gonna get his brother from St. Louis that’s cornin’ over 
on the six o’clock ferry.” 

Well, we somehow pulled it off. We made it back to New 
York. We even made it up to the Bronx, where my new-found 
friend knew another croaker who wrote scrip for junkies. 
We forked over our money, whereupon that scientist and 
healer fonhwith issued us the precious documents. 

Half an hot r later we were safe in a cafeteria that was reek- 
ing of latrinal antiseptics, and here, in this altogether fitting 
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shrine, we toasttd riie memory of our departed benefactor 
from Staten Island. 

And why not? After all, who had wept most copiously at 
his passing? Who had suffered the greatest loss? And who 
would miss him most sincerely, now that his bum ticker had 
finally run down? 



CHAPTER FIVE 


J KEVER EOUGHT hcroin, so I never had any real 
dealings with the underworld. I just dealt with the nether 
world. Hundreds of druggists in all the five boroughs were 
fully aware of my addiction but they kept their mouths shut 
because I was compelled to be a good customer. Morphine is 
a very cheap drug if you buy it legitimately; they could 
diarge me only a dollar and a half for twenty tablets. But 1 
didn’t dare hand in just my prescription^ for fear they might 
call the narcotics squad, lliey pretended that I was kosher 
because they could unload great quantities of hair tonic, shav* 
if^ lotion, face powder, cough medicine, sanitary napkins, 
and God knows what else on me. I would later drop their 
loadisome garbage into the nearest trash can, because what- 
ever room I happened to occupy was already cluttered with 
their hideous decoctions. 




These rooms I lived in merit a saga in themselves. For seven 
out of the nine years of my opium hegira, I was not married. 

I lived in strange theatrical hotels in the West Forties, in 
rooming houses on Sixth and Eighth avenues, and sometimes 
I just slept in Turkish baths. 

One flea bag in the West Forties, the Hotel Minnetonka, 
left a particularly lurid shadow in my memory. 

The night clerk at this caravanserai was an ectoplasm called 
Pheeny. I imagine Pheeny was an endearing diminutive for 
phenobarbital. He was also a junkie and occasionally supplied 
me with a fix. At a price, of course. 

He was a homo and, like most pansies, had few of the 
virtues of men, and all the little weaknesses of women. He 
came origrinally from Georgia, which in itself is no laughing 
matter. Pheeny was, above ail else, a bewildering clearing 
house for general misinformation. 

A description of his appearance is not so simple, because he 
had phases, like the moon. Sometimes he was plump, and dicn 
again he seemed haggard. On all occasions his skin looked 
like melting paraffin. He also fancied an elaborately curled 
black toupee which had no connection whatever with his 
face. It was the sort of hairpiece that, in my childhood, used 
to grace w'ax effigies in barbershop windows. Pheeny’s pudgy, 
dimpled hands constantly fluttered about his person like a 
couple of demented bats, but I think his eyes were Mb nost 
winsome feature; one of them was brown, the other a frozen, 
forget-me-not blue. 

When I first met him he had already been at his post for 
fifteen incredible years, and 1 made a great hit with him be- 
cause, on moving in, 1 presented him with my whole floating 
pharmacy of beauty crap. 

Most of the hotels in that neighborhood look as if ffiey had 
come down in the world, and they probably have. Not the 
'Minnetonka. That hostelry was originallv conceived as a 
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horror and has so maintained itself dirough the years. I suspect 
it has even improved a litde, since it has a certain soothing^ 
gray-green, din patina that cannot be inaugurated, it has to 
accrue. In die lobby, which smells like a neglected men’s 
room, there are four ossified palms, whose roots are perma- 
nently embedded in dgarette butts. 

I poved into the Minnetonka in November, but my neigh- 
bors all had their doors wide open. Next to me, on my left, 
there lived an altogether ball-less wonder, who was something 
of a dandy. An Edwardian dandy. He was only a litde over 
four feet tall and all his lacking size seemed to have gone into 
die construction of his head, which was alarmmg. His two 
litde hands could just barely touch each other, and he also 
featured that burlesque seaman’s gait so common among 
dwarfs. He was pop-eyed and froggy-faced and his hair had 
die texture of steel wool, and, for reasons best known to him- 
self, he had dyed this fungoid excrescence a bright yellow. 

He was c^ed Wimpy. His real name was Humphrey 
Engelbert, and he told me his cradle had been a theatrical 
trunk. I used to marvel at his wardrobe and couldn’t imagine 
where he had garnered all those dated outfits. He would pop 
up with checkered frock coats, gray derbies, double-breasted 
vests, and he eveii had some pearl-button shoes with suide 
uppers. Later I learned that his people had once been theatrical 
costumers, and that over the years he had lifted these doodads 
out of their files. 

I also found out his quite unusual means of livelihood. 

Wimpy owned two aristocratic Russian wolfhounds that 
slept under his bed most of the day. But at night they blos- 
somed out in the lobby, brushed and feathery, with rhine- 
stone collars and lizard-skin leads. Wimpy would pilot these 
disdamful Romanovs down the street, and half an hour later 
he would return without them. It was a nightly routine. When 
I got to know him 1 asked him about it. 
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**Whac happens to the grand dukes?'* I said. “Do they per- 
form somewhere?” 

“No sir,” said Wimpy, “they’re real class. They’re top 
dogs, that’s what they are. Royalty, that’s them. They just 
get paid for looking snooty.” Then he laughed like an apoplec- 
tic foetus. 

“How come?” I said. “Do they pose for a photographer? Or 
model for radiator caps? Or what?” 

Wimpy doubled up in an absolute colic of hilarity. His eyes 
hung out so far you could have knocked them oif with a 
stick. He was guttural and speechless with triumphant enjoy- 
ment. At last he subsided, wiped his eyes with a lace-trimmed 
handkerchief, and cleared Im throat, as one about to shed 
great illumination. 

“I rent them to a couple of hookers,” he said. “They can 
make a classier deal that way. Get it? The marks get a bang 
out of ail that ice, and the payoff is heavier all around.” 

Very freely translated, his information amounted to this: 
He was acquainted with a couple of prostitutes who were, 
obviously, ladies of vision. They would w'alk these dogs in 
select neighborhoods, around the Plaza for instance, and the 
results were easily predictable. Even on harmless occasions, 
dogs are facile conversation pieces. As pickup media dtey 
are practically irreplaceable. But these hounds attrac'^d no 
mere traveling salesmen or unemployed saxophone playt s. As 
Wimpy had accurately phrased it, they had class. The in- 
crease in dividends that accrued due to the borzoi snob appeal 
paid off very handsomely all around. 

“You’re pretty cute,” I said. “How did you figure out this 
racket of yours?” 

“It’s no racket,” said Wimpy. He was suddenly sober and 
a little pained. “There's overhead, ain't there? And '«ear and 
tear. And duxse beasts cat like I sbughtcred the overlap from 
I ly racing stables. Sometimes when the s* ison is slack 1 run 
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myself bare-assed keeping those hountk in tnm. If 
don’t give them a workout, I got to exercise them myself. I m 
short of breath, and they’re powerful brutes. They drag me 
around like a wet rag.” 

suppose it isn’t all gravy,” I admitted. 

“All gravy! Why, just look at their outfits. Last year foux 
stones fell out of their collars and I had a hell of a time replac- 
ing them. Twice a year I have to get them plucked or they 
shed their fuzz all over the suckers, ^lieve me, this thing takes 
a lot of managing, a lot of managing." 

He waggled his head like the top executive at General 
Motors who has to do every damned thing himself. 

Wimpy exemplified the sad truth that every form of human 
endeavor entails endless hazards and hardships. Viewed super- 
ficially, he had a neat little stunt going. In the light of his ex- 
planation, he would have been just as well off on the stock 
market, or, better still, in the advertising business. I think he 
was ideally suited for the advertising business. He displayed an 
acute awareness for the special nuances in the field of public 
relations, and his Edwardian outfits would have given a much 
needed touch of color to the alcoholic bleakness of Madison 
Avenue. 

Before the sun finally sets behind Wimpy, I’d like to dis- 
close one more jewel of information he offered me. It con- 
cerned die ambiguous activities of our night clerk. 

“That Pheeny is plenty unusual,” Wimpy said. “You know 
what he collects? He collects the old jock straps from 
wresders. Can you imagine? He’s got about fifty of ’em. 
That’s a hell of a way to lay out your dough, ain’t it? I think 
that guy’s got an unhealthy hobby.” 

I agreed with him, without qualification. Privately I thought 
that Krafft-Ebing would surely have doted on l^eeny and 
would gladly have given him a featured place in Psyebopatbu 
SeaataUs. 



After a while I came to know some twenty people who 
lived at the Minnetonka, but I will report to you about just 
one more. She was a girl who lived across the hall from me, 
who was called Panama. 

That name of hers puzzled me for quite a while. She had 
never been to Panama, she didn’t own a Panama hat, so how 
come? Later I found out she had spent nineteen of her thirty- 
three years in foundling homes, jails and reformatories, so I 
jumped to a long-distance conclusion. I decided that some- 
body along her rocky trail, some prison wit, some penitentiary 
Veblen, had figured out that in the course of her untidy life, 
mostly as a public charge, she had cost the U.S. Government 
as much as the Panama Canal. 

I may have been wrong, but my deduction stilled my amaze- 
ment. 

At the time I met her, Panama was a quasi waitress in some 
wafHe-and-cruller joint on Broadway. Everyone knows that 
waitresses are rarely single. With their tidy uniforms, their 
friendly smiles, their arms loaded with food, they project a 
facile domesticity, an instant wifely charm. Particularly to 
lonely men. So they have an easy time getting husbands. 

Of course, there are exceptions. Panama was an exception. 
She never had a proposal, only propositions. Which could 
have been all right, ton, because secretly Panama had th-’ am- 
bition to become a prostitute. She never made that, ehhei Sie 
had no sales resistance worth a damn and fell in with the most 
unpromising prospects. 

^e hadn’t a shred of talent for being a whore. I used to 
bawl her out about it. 1 told her that a real hooker who ex- 
pects to make something of herself has to keep her head. It 
was no use. Panama would get seriously involved with every 
passing tramp who tumbled her, I told her she could"’, afford 
to go overboard with all her clients. “That's not the way to 
ran a business,'* 1 said. “Imagine if every n. »ise-trap manufac- 
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tnrer stood crying, smcerely, behind every moose trap he sold 
and then hong around long enough for the customer to try 
it out, until it got busted. Figure it out yourself,” I said. “If 
he got emotional about every one of his goddamned mouse 
traps, where die hell would he wind up?” 

Panama agreed widi me, but there was no improvement. 
Not while I knew her, anyway. She wasn't a bad-looking 
doll, either. She had a nice figure, and like most American 
girls she dressed cleverly. She wore her dark-brown hair in a 
page-boy bob, and, despite all her experiences, her large, dark 
eye& still looked trustingly at the world. She didn’t have much 
of a chin, and her nose and her mouth were of the standard- 
brand, native variety. 

Her hands were her real hang-up. She felt very self-con- 
scious about diem. Poor thing, she had worked in too many 
}ail laundries and kitchens and those hands bore the visible 
marks left by those bitter years. 

One evening she came into my room, and she again had that 
feverish, bridal look in her eyes. 

“I've got a new boy friend,” she told me. 

As if I didn’t know it. 

“Yeah, he’s real cute, I think he knows you.” 

“What’s his name?” I asked. 

“George,” she said. “He’s a real steady type. He eats a real 
breakfast. Oatmeal, a couple of eggs with sausage, three cups 
of coffee, and he leaves a quarter.” 

“Sounds like he’s doing all right,” I said. “What makes you 
diink he knows me?” 

“Oh, he asked about you. Not anything special, just what 
you’re doing now, and stuff.” 

My heart skipped diree beats. 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Nothing. I iust said you were good people and real neigh- 
boriy.” 
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“I’m sorry, Panama,’* I said, “but I have to go out on a 
date. I’ll talk to you later, when I get back.’’ 

Her expression dimmed with disappointment. She wanted 
to talk to me some more about the dietary habits of the new 
follower. I got her out of the room at last, and tottered onto 
my bed. The sweat started to pour down my back and for a 
moment I thought I was going to black out. 

This George was a cop. I was sure of it. After all, the nar- 
cotics business, the legit end of it, is just a matter of book- 
keeping. The squad checks on all the prescriptions in the 
drugstores and my name had certainly turned up a few thou- 
sand times. 

I had to get out, and fast. (Luckily, my rent was square.) 
Once they were hep to you they never gave up. That’s what 
they get paid for. It was a most inconvenient time for me to 
get out of town. Besides, where could I go? I had no money, 
I needed prescriptions, 1 had to have junk. 

To steady myself I took a couple of shots right away. I had 
enough stuff to last me another day. But I really knew better. 
Under pressure, I was bound to take three times my usual 
amount. That’s the way it is with junkies. Just to make sure 
I wouldn’t get too rattled on the way out, I took another dose. 

I threw my few shirts and socks into a bag and took one 
more look around the room. A big flying cockroach, w’^o had 
probably come to New York on a banana boat, s> oted 
through the open window just as I closed the door. 

In the hall I wiped the sweat off my face again. Maybe the 
bastard was already waiting for me doumstairs. I had to chance 
it. 

It was ten o’clock and Pheeny was on duty. In my terrible 
state I decided to conflde in him. 

“The bulls are after me," I told him. 

“You sure?’’ he said. 

“Yes. Some guy buzzed Panama about mr ’’ 
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•‘Panama wouldn’t rap to a bull,” he said. “She’d spot him a 
mile off.” 

“Not the feds,” I said. “They don’t look so much like bulls. 
Some of those government cops are skinny bastards with fancy 
shoes.” 

“Maybe you’re right. Where you gonna go?” 

“I don’t know, Pheeny, I just don’t know.” 

“I’ll tell you what,” said Pheeny. “If you’re smart you’ll 
beat them to the draw. Go down for a cure, to Lexington, to 
the narcotic hospital in Kentucky. Check in as a volunteer, 
and you can leave any time you feel like it.” 

“How much does it cost?” 

“Not a dime. Greatest place in the world for junkies. Like a 
country club. Golf, tennis— the works!” 

“How much is the fare?” I asked. 

“Last time I was down there, 1 flew. It was around forty 
bucks. And you can go by bus, for fifteen.” 

“You talked me into it,” I said. “You have any stuff 
around?” 

“Just a little tea,” he said. 

He meant marihuana, which is about as useful to an addict 
as creamed ladyflngers. 

“No thanks,” I said. “I’ll just have to make it cold.” 

We shook hands like two preoccupied ghosts who are 
already late for their haunting. 

I went to the Y.M.C.A. on Twenty-third Street, took an- 
other ^ot and went to bed. 

It was most inconvenient for me to leave town just then. 
Most inconvenient. I had submitted a cover drawing up at 
The American Mercury and they had practically accepted it. 
But there were complications. The editor, Charles Angoff, 
a real nice guy, had accepted it. But the publisher, a man 
called Spivak who still flourishes on television, just couldn’t 
make up his mind. 
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The people at the Mercury used to have cover caricatures 
made regularly by A1 Hirschfeld. But A1 had gone abroad 
and they were buying drawings from free-lancers. I hadn’t 
made a drawing in nearly fifteen years, and, besides, to draw 
caricatures is a highly specialized skill, which I don’t possess. 

But I’d heard in some cafeteria that they paid a hundred 
and fifty dollars a throw, so I went up for a try. Angoff, who 
knew my book illujtrations, was very helpful. They needed 
a picture of former Vice-President Wallace, and Chi Angoff 
arranged an interview for me. 1 would have preferred to make 
my drawing just from photographs, but the interview had 
been arranged, so I went. Of course it was a waste of time. 
Wallace looked exactly like his photographs. 

I met him at a broadcasting station where he was going to 
give a talk. He was terse and decisive, like a good many un- 
stable people with whom stubbornness passes for will power. 
But he posed for me amiably enough. I cut it all as short as 
possible because Wallace had started to talk to someone about 
astrology, and astrology is another subject that gives me the 
willies. I wondered how a man who had reached such emi- 
nence in the world could go for such drivel, but then I re- 
called that he was a corn breeder, a chicken breeder, a stock- 
breeder— a farmer, in short. And farmers alw'ays fall back on 
the old almanac, even if they become X’^ire-Presidenr- 

So I submitted my drawing to Chi Angoff, who ac opted 
it. But I still hadn’t been paid. .Mso, the Minnetonka was the 
only address the Mercury had for me. I'd have to go there in 
the morning. 

And that’s what I did. I had only six tablets of morphine 
left when I got to the office. Six tablets was enough for two 
shots. I told Chi 1 was leaving town and could use the cover 
money. He was a real sweetheart about it. He ^A ^^nt right 
inside to talk to the publisher. 

After a while the publisher himself emerged, tousled- 
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headed, full of creative preoccupation, busy impersonating 
himself. 

He gave me a quick flash of the magazine’s future, which, 
obviously, didn’t include me; he mentioned some encouraging 
circulation figures, indicated his own extracurricular interests 
and enthusiasms, and it suddenly became clear to me that he 
was about to leave us, to brood more constructively, I sup* 
pose, in his own editorial eyrie. 

It was then that the terrible tide of my anxiety flooded my 
good manners, my tact and my caution, and I heard myself 
screaming, ’’Don’t you budge out of this room, you hear?” 

Now, this publisher might easily have been a match for me 
alone, but he was no match for me and ten grains of morphine. 
I still recall poor Angofl floating myopically in the back- 
ground, as I blew an absolute tornado of maledictions about 
his employer’s ears. 

I haven’t the vaguest idea what I actually said. But my 
desperate need came to desperate articulation. I must have 
bawled at the top of my lungs, too, because the office was a 
tomb of silence when I finally shut up. 

I left the Mercury offices fifteen minutes later with a check 
for a hundred and fifty dollars in my pocket. What is more, 
it was endorsed on the back, so I could cash it at their bank. 

I’ve bothered to tell this gruesome little episode in such de- 
tail not because the publisher was any sort of villain; he prob- 
ably forgot the whole thing two days later. I’ve told it because 
the circumstances and the people’s attitudes were typical. The 
publisher represented an archetype whose like you will run 
into often enough in life, only most of the time nobody makes 
a fuss. If you were a publisher, you might not act any dif- 
ferently yourself. 

At any rate, I had collected, and at noon I hopped on a plane 
to Le.xington. T..ater it proved that the cops had really been 
(Mtathing down my neck and 1 had gotten aivay just in dme. 



CHAPTER SIX 


Xf PErRONius, Dante, Rabelais and Heine could 
have combined their forces they might have done justice to 
what goes on in the Federal Narcotics Hospital, in Lexington, 
Kentucky. I will harness all my own poor powers to gi’- • you 
at least an inkling, but, as the French say, even the noost xau> 
dful woman cannot give more than she has. 

Pheeny had, of course, exaggerated. It w'as not exactly a 
country club; it was, and is, predominantly a federal prison, 
with certain hospital overtones. For some unimaginable ap- 
peasement of purely verbal protocol, all the prisoners, includ- 
ing the ones who are serving fifteen years, arc called “patients” 
by the staff. The staff is called “Hacks!” and “Cii .Urs” b> 
die patients. The croakers are the doctors. 

Let me say at once that I found no indii dual villains among 
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die people who were employed diere. The real bane of die 
place lies in its undefined character and status. 

In ordinary prisons there are certain established routines 
which penologists have found empirically workable. In hos- 
pital die patients might be considered nuisances (by the 
working staff), but they are not considered criminals. Well, 
in Lexington you are both. I’ve thought a good deal about it 
and it is nobby’s fault. It is one of those unsolvable prob- 
lems that modem life has puked up, and 1 haven’t many im- 
portant suggestions for improvements. 

First I would like to tell of my arrival and reception. 

The hospital itself is not too unattractive. It comprises a 
series of low. Federal-style brick buildings, siraated among 
spacious lawns in the undulant Kentucky countryside. The 
old-time prisoners later told me that the windows were barred 
to keep people from breaking in. These were not the only 
bars. At every outlet from floor to floor, and at regular inter- 
vals along the miles of corridors, there were barred gates 
which were locked most of the time. The turnkeys who took 
charge of these barriers, in fact most of the men and women 
who worked in the institution, were people recruited from 
around the Kentucky countryside. Only the doctors were 
not. They were rig]^d out in military uniforms and, accord- 
ing to seniority, wore stripes on their sleeves. 

When I arrived I was registered, stripped, bathed, and 
examined by a friendly young medic. His carefully prescribed 
routine required him to search earnestly in my rectum for 
possible concealed narcotics, which process was Imown locally 
as getting a finger wave. 

By die time he got through with me I was so shaky I could 
barely stand up. I ludn’t had a shot in seven hours. 

**You’ll get a dictt upstairs," the doctor said. "You'll get 
r^ularhelp fora few days." 

"How many days?" I asked. 



“As long as we think you need it. Don’t worry, it won’t be 
too bad.” 

I received pajamas, socks, a toothbrush, and a comb and 
went up to the floor where the new arrivals roosted. 

I got a room to myself. An immaculate room with a night 
table, a chair and a bed with clean linen. It was certainly su- 
perior to anything in Bellevue Hospital, and to many private 
hospitals, for that matter. I had to wait for my shot another 
hour and a half because medications were administered at 
clocked intervals. Meanwhile, I crawled into bed. 

Then an orderly appeared and tucked me in. He turned out 
to be a Negro pansy with a windblown bob, and his name 
was Gertrude. 

“I can tell you’re from New York,” he said. “I’m from 
Harlem myself I’m doing five years. What did you knock 
over?” 

“I’m a volunteer,” I said apologetically. 

“Oh, a winder,” he said. 

“How come a winder?” (It is pronounced to rhyme with 
“binder.”) 

“ ’Cause you’re just gonna wind in and out of here for the 
rest of your life, unless you get busted and do time like me.” 

“1 hope not,” I said. “1 low much do you still have left to 
do?” 

“Most of it. I’m only here sixty-three days. But I’m t.'king 
a course in .hair-styling from a boy from Chicago who’ll be 
here almost as long as me. So niy time is going pretty good.” 

Incidentally, it was male hair-styling he was studying. 

Gertrude was a wonderful orderly. He had cool hands, a 
soft voice, gentle manners, and a s)^npalhetic attitude. Wher- 
ever he is, probably doing time somewhere, may God bless 
Gertrude. 

I had nearly a hundred dollars w'hcn 1 arrived, so I was able 
t'» ^ a carton of cigarettes from the con. 'issary. (The sys- 
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tem has changed since 1947. You have to wait a week now 
before you can start using your funds.) At any rate, I was 
able to give Gertrude a couple of packs. Now, let’s get this 
straight: This dark flower was nice to people who had no 
cigarettes to give him, he was kind and helpful to slum rats 
and country lice who had never said “thank you” in all their 
lives. He was the best nurse I ever knew, and I am only pay- 
ing an old debt by setting up this memorial to his humanity. 

After Gertrude came the floor hack, who was in charge 
and dished out the medications. He wore a white uniform and 
was called a psychiatric aide. No one had ever been more un- 
suitably titled. They did have psychiatric aid down at Lex- 
ington, that is to say doctors who gave personal and group 
therapy. But the hacks who doled out the drugs were con- 
vinced, to a man, that psychiatry was altogether moonshine. 
So they were called psychiatric aides, on the same principle 
that makes Americans call a bald-headed man “Curly," or a 
six-and-a-half-footer “Shorty.” 

This particular hack wasn’t a bad fellow. He was clumsy 
and circumstantial in his oflicial imbecility, but that is under- 
standable. Although only recently recruited from behind a 
cow’s udder, he had been given a certain briefing in the rudi- 
ments of pharmacy: He was therefore a degree above the or- 
dinary turnkey. Tltese turnkeys, by the way, were pretty 
primitive types. A few of them looked just like swollen glands. 
But there was really no harm in them, either. Of course the 
inmates resented the hacks, the nurses, the doctors, the chap- 
lain, the rabbi and the priest. But they would have resented 
anybody, except maybe a flock of chorus girls. I must go on 
record now and say emphatically that I never met such a 
bunch of ungrateful sons-of-bitches in my life, as those “pa- 
tients” down in Lexington. 

But back to my psychiatric aide in the reception ward. He 
was a friendly man but had been warned over and over again 
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by his superiors not to allow anyone to take advanta^ of 
him. These admonitions, plus some hideous experiences widi 
the riffraff he monitored, had curdled the milk of his kindness 
until it was just rancid yoghurt. Like so many country people 
who lead a natural, outdoor life, his features had hardly any 
definition. He gave me the impression of an underdone veal 
cutlet. 

So there was the psychiatric aide. His name was Walt 
Bunchy, and he too was an archetype. Some of his colleagues 
were shorter, older, skinnier, but they all had the same factory 
trademark. They all resented us, although we were their means 
of a good livelihood. I didn’t blame them. Here was a bunch 
of junkies, the lowest form of social outcasts, and yet they 
were being given a lot of expensive medical attention. 

It was actu..I!y only a modicum of medical attention, be- 
cause after the doctors have once liberated you from the 
toxic effects of your addiction the subsequent medical care 
is quite negligible. I’m not complaining. I kiy>w the difficul- 
ties of the management too well to pretend I could have done 
a much better job than they did. 

We got shots four times a day and an additional barbiturate 
sedative at night. They gave us a synthetic horror called Dolo- 
fine, which was invented in Germany under the Ni/’S and 
named after the great Adolf! The ward physician, . other 
polite and good-natured young man, who visited us every 
morning, told me that it was easier to get off Doloane than 
regular opiates. I’m sure he was convinced of it. Everybody 
not addicted to drugs was convinced of it. 

Day bv day my dosages were decreased. I felt real discom- 
fort and anxiety only about half an hour before each shot was 
administered, ^metimes the hack was late in dcalin" out the 
medications and this caused real suffering— pain in the knee 
joints, eyes out of focus, shortness of brea \ palpitation, sweat 
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gushing out of every pore, and too many other calamities to 
list properly. 

Some of the psychiatric aides deliberately delayed giving 
us our drugs, pretending not to notice the agony tottering 
around them. Tliey enjoyed their power and wanted to savor 
it. They vrtrc farm boys and had suffered callous audiority 
themselves. Also, like everybody else including most of die 
doctors and all of the nurses, both male and female, they had 
a moral ascendancy over all drug addicts. 

This, Fm afraid, can’t be helped. There was a great deal 
of mealymouthed talk at Lexington about drug addiction be- 
ing an illness and not a crime. Nobody believed this, not even 
die patients. There existed an occasional saint among the 
physicians who honesdy felt that the addict was primarily a 
psychiatric and not a criminal problem, and I met two such 
men down there. One of them has since been booted out. 

The food was good, clean, and plentiful. Naturally, every- 
body bitched about it. Particularly such characters as had 
never eaten wdl, or steadily, on the outside. That’s human 
nature for you, and you can have it. 

After seven days they stopped giving me even Dolohne and 
I tnstandy caught a cold. Tbis is a standard development, as 
is vomitii^, diarrhea and sleeplessness. 

I stayed thirty days in Lexington and I never slept more 
than half an hour a night. The nights of die recently weaned 
drug addict are a special horror, because even after a few 
minutes’ deep his pajamas and his sheets are soaked ivith cold 
sweat 

After my last shot I was moved to another door, among 
people who had already recovered. I had a roommate now, 
a n^d, sentimental diaracter from Chicago called Manny. 
Every Monday we had inspection. A really tough inspection. 
The men on die corridor spent most of Sunday evening pol- 
Uiii^ their floors, their windows and dieir furniture. Manny, 
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CoOy proceeded to disembowel our room in e frenzy of clean- 
ing and 1 tried to help him, but I had to take time out for 
puking every few minutes. He was wonderful about it. 
Manny had a certain resemblance to Groucho Marx and diis, 

I think, had early conditioned him to be something of a come- 
dian. ^^ith great perception he recognized that I saw other 
virtues in him, so he gave up trying to be funny for me. 

He was a husband and father who had long ago lost his 
family along the drug route. For a living he played small 
character roles in summer theaters and road companies. He 
too was a volunteer, but he meant to stay for the full six- 
month cure. 

After vomiting for about ten days I was so dehydrated that 
I passed out in our room one day, so I was shipped back to 
the infirmary r^'d to Gertrude. 1 was put to bed and given 
intravenous glucose, and I was sure that nobody in the whole 
world had ever been so deathly sick. I’ll try to explain why 
it is so tough to cure a drug habit. When you take opiates in 
any but minute quantities, the body is sho<'ked by these poi- 
sons and rejects them. That is normal. What is abnormal is 
to go on taking the stuff until the body is habituated to this 
toxic intrusion. The organism achieves this tolerance, finally, 
by altering the chemical constituency and balance of each of 
its billions of cells. 

Now, then, when you go off drugs, the poor carca.^ has 
to re-establish its original chemical equilibrium, and as a re- 
sult you become the battlefield of incalculable, painful syn- 
dromes. No bodily position of rest can be tolerated for more 
than a few moments. Even ordinary light becomes unendur- 
ably brilliant. W’iih all this comes the return of all un- 
resolved psychic and other perplexities that were hushed and 
masked by the benign, banished poisons. 

Icis no laugh. 

On the second night of my return to ti infirmary Manny 
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came to see me, and he brought along half a dozen friends. 
Such a wholesale visit was unheard of in the institution but 
my guests all turned out to be physicians. Also, they were 
drag addicts. During their stay in Lexington these doctors 
were expected to perform certain technicd or routine duties 
in die wards, and to assist the regular medical staff wherever 
possible. 

I discovered that there were quite a few inmate physicians 
in the insotudon, and I was told that comparatively few of 
them ever reverted to drugs again. The feds were very nice 
to them. No public fuss was made about an addicted doctor. 
After his cure he could quickly return to his practice and he 
didn’t even lose his narcodcs license. It was recognized, I 
suppose, chat addiction was an occupational hazard with 
doctors. 

The group Manny ushered, into my room had an impres- 
sive medical record. Among them were heart specialists, dis- 
tinguished gynecologists, a famous diag^osticbn, and one lost 
soul, an expert anesthetist, who was back for his eighth cure. 
This time he had not come back as a volunteer; he was serv- 
ing a two-year term for forgery. He was a handsome man in 
his early forties^ with grayish-blond, curly hair. His frozen 
e^es were flecked with green, and he had a surprisingly ruddy, 
outdoor color. 

Sinco he had personally experienced my condition eight 
times, he naturally cook charge. His name was Rex Starrett 
and 1 found him urbane and poisonously witty. Also, he was 
a homosexual. 

I seem to dwell overly much on the subject of homosex- 
uality, but there is a good deal of it among addicts. Jews also 
seem very prone to addiction, which is strange because there 
ace proportionately few Jewish alcoholics. 

At any rate. Dr. $tarrett gave roe a thorough going-over, 
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while his colleagues made appropriate remarks from the Ade- 
lines. 

“You’ve got it bad, you poor kitten,’’ said Dr. Starrett, 
“and 1 know only one thing that could give you any relief.’’ 

“And what is that?” I asked hopefully. 

“A shot of morphine,” said Dr. Starrett. 

I didn’t even smile. 1 was beyond smiling. I thought the 
whole bunch of them a lot of heartless bastards, and I turned 
my face to the wall. 

Try to imagine the setting: six junkie doctors, like deflated 
braveries, squatting along the floor of my room; Manny hov- 
ering in the doorway, his soft-boiled eyes limpid with sym- 
pathy; I, flat on my back, with a needle in my arm, waiting 
for the inverted glucose bottle to pour its innocuous contents 
into my bewildered veins. 

VV'hat were they all thinking about’ Those doctors repre- 
sented a lot of medical talent. Surely they knew much about 
the art of healing. And yet for themselves they had found 
only one potent anodyne, opium, the ancient painkiller that 
had been known even to the physicians of Nero. 

Is there anything besides opium. I wondered. 

Later, when they had left and the needle had been removed 
from my vein, I got up to go to the bathroom. On my window 
sill were .seven oranges, ^ch of my visitor; had left p. his 
evening’s dessert. 1 recognized this as a thoughtful and pre- 
cious gesture, because fresh fruit came to us rarely and only 
as a very special treat. Then I suddenly remembered: It was 
Qiristnus Eve, 1947. 

1 heard some strange talk and met some strange people in 
the days that followed. I saw dreadful sulTering and a great 
deal of kindness among the patients for each other. And I 
still couldn’t sleep more than half an hour at night. 

. Two fellow patients along my corridor, Tony and Gino, 
ucdto come and sit on my ^d and drop ■‘•eir ashes all over 
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me. They were a couple of tough, swarthy kids from Chicago, 
Italian lads, excitable, warmhearted, and unpredictably cal- 
lous. They had been nabbed for “pushing” junk but they were 
addicts as welL Just out of thdr teens, they had a rapid re- 
covery and were full of plain for the outside; meanwhile they 
each had to do two years, of which they had served only six 
days. 

“Right away we’ll be in die street,’’ said Tony, “and we’ll 
be mixing it up again.’’ 

“Have you boys ever done any work?’’ 1 asked. 

“Sure,” said Tony. “We used to mix schmcck for Mike 
Malasino.” 

“Yeah!” said Gino. “That’s how we got hooked, three years 
ago. 

1 remembered Manny telling me about these kids. They 
had worked for a big dnig jobber, who, of course, adulterated 
the heroin with milk sugar and other crap. Nobody who uses 
drugs can ever lay his hands on pure heroin, that’s certain. 
Tony and Gino had worked for a while mixing this mess and, 
by inhaling the poison for many months, had inadvertently 
saturated their systems with it. That’s how they had become 
addicted. 

“Howloi^ did you work for Mike?” I asked. 

“TUI we got hooked,” said Tony. 

“Mike can’t use no junkies around the plant,” said Gino. 
“They’d boost [steal] more than they’d pack.” 

They laughed immoderately over this. 

“Ate you going back on junk?” I asked them. 

“I’m gonna joy-pop, just on weekends,” said Tony. 

“There’s no such thing as just joy-popping,” I said. “That’s 
how every junkie gets started on his habit.” 

“We got somediing figgered,” said Gino. “A guy from 
Michigan told ifs how we can get die stuff legit.” 

“How?” I said. 
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They looked furtively at each other, as if they had blurted 
out more than they had planned to. 

“Aw, this guy King is a cool stud,” Gino finally said. “We 
can cop out to him.” 

“All right,” said Tony, “but keep it on ice.” 

“Who is this guy from Michigan?” I asked. 

“He left yestiddy,” said Tony. “He’s an old hophead, older 
than you. He’s lived the life a long time. He used to hit the 
pipe and he knew how to cook up paregoric and everydiing.” 

“Yeah!” said Gino. “He once did five years here, but this 
time he was a winder, so he cut out yestiddy.” 

“Sounds like a great guy,” 1 said. 

“He used C (cocaine],” said Tony, “and he told us how 
to make bennies out of sniffers.” 

Tony meant vhar rheir benefactor from Michigan had in- 
structed them how to distill the Benredrine out of medicated 
inhalers which could be bought without prescription in any 
drugstore. 

“He was plenty hep,” said Gino. 

“Sounds like an all-round guy,” I said. “And how did he 
aim for you to get the stuff legit?” 

“It’s easy,” said Tony. “You just shoot some plain gasoline 
under your skin. Get it?” 

“Not yet,” 1 said. “Sounds like it would knock you or our 
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“Listen!” said Gino. “You’re not shooting the gas for a 
bang, the gas is just the starter.” 

“Yeah,” said Tony. “This guy told us that this gas b gonna 
give you cancer. A small cancer— get it? And with the cancer, 
the croakers gotta give you stuff, legit. Get it?” 

“A small cancer?” i said. “How do you know it’ll suy 
small?” 

“Aw, go on!” Tony was disgusted \sf my pessimism. “Just 
under the skin. You ain’t aimin’ for your L.er or your guts.” 
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**That’s what die guy told us,” said Gino. ”He beat it home 
so’s he could do it himself. For a cancer, even a little cancer, 
the croakers gotta come across. That’s die law, he said.” 

And here is my first suggestion for improvement at the hos- 
pital m Lexington: Don’t mix the kids with the old-timers. 
It is even a mistake to mix the volunteers, who have the keys 
in their pockets, with men who are serving time. It is a great 
hardship for a prisoner to see the same people winding in and 
out, four or five times, while he is serving his long sentence. 
I understand some changes have since been made, the winders 
now have to stay a minimum of a few months; but the kids 
still sit cheek by jowl with chronic addicts. It is impossible to 
avoid this because the government is pardcularly niggardly in 
its funds for Lexington. This means that the management must 
get along with insufficient personnel and inadequate housing. 
When a young delinquent lands at the hospital he is greeted 
by a few hundred new drug connections and a couple of 
hundred old magicians, sootlmyers, and alchemists. 

There were about a thousand men and three hundred 
women at the institution in 1947, and a large number of these 
were young people. Since I’m neither a philanthropist nor a 
do-go^er, 1 have no theories about the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 1 just know that Gino and Tony couldn’t pos- 
sibly have benefited by their two-year stay in Lexington. 

luckily, I didn’t get addicted until I was forty-five years 
old. I had an active and a not altogether useless life in back 
of me. What happens to kids on the drug habit who have 
never done a decent day’s work, who have never cared for or 
supported anybody, and who, after their cure, go right back 
into the same morass that spawned them is more than 1 care 
to specolam about. 

1 finally left the infirmary for good. I was wobbly <m my 
pins but m/ eyes slowly came back into focus and 1 was able 
to read again. They have a fine library in Lexington. How- 



ever, the level of literacy among the fiunates is very low and 
the most popular reading matter besides comics was a long, 
hideous poem called “This Is My Beloved,” which was cir- 
culated in typeurritten sheets among the jail ct^^noscentL 
“The Ballad of Reading Gaol” was also highly favored, and 
the copy I saw was freely annotated in the margins by previ- 
ous readers. “You said a mouthful” and “You were a good kid 
when you had it” were the sort of literary criticism that 
would have given a real fillip of delight to Oscar Wilde. 

Now I became acquainted with the rest of the prison popu- 
lation, its sorrows, its delights and its privileges. There was a 
large auditorium where movies were shown on Saturday and 
where the inmate band performed quite often. That year they 
had one of the best jazz bands I’ve ever heard. 1 suppose it is 
common knou Ic jge that jazz and drug addiction have more 
than a bowing acquaintance with each other, and yet the great- 
est jazz people are rarely addicts. Charlie Parker, Billie Holi- 
day and a couple of others used stuff, but, by and large, the 
real top names keep clean. 

But there is that in-between world of the not quite ace per- 
formers, the kings, queens and jacks of the jazz deck, who 
derive from drugs that lift of sclf-dcccption their frenzy seems 
50 require. When they are off the stuff, they will freely con- 
fess that junk has never helped their plaj ing one bit. It ' n’t 
make them pby high, it just makes them thtnk high. Abo, the 
life they lead is one of insidious pressure, of great nervous 
tension, of insufficient rest and unfounded joviality. Junk 
makes it all “cool.” And once you’re on it, it’s tough to suy 
off. 

Despite the good band, the fine librar)', and the plentiful 
commissary, 1 was pretty much depressed by the place. It 
really dragged me. 

Then somebody suggested that I join the newly formed 
Addicts Anonymous. I am instinctively lcc«^ of joining any- 
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thing. I never joined die Conuniinist Pturty, die Automobile 
Qub of Aiiierica« or even the Camp Fire Girls, but I did go to 
one of the meetup of Addicts Anonymous. They vrere nice 
people, elderly people mostly, who had by their own testi- 
mony wresd^ bravely with die dope demon. They had al- 
ways lost. Most of them were chronic recidivists, and some 
cynics claimed you couldn't join unless you had been to Lex- 
ington at least six times. A good many inmate doctors be- 
longed. Not the ablest, nor the brightest, but the oldest. The 
only exception was their chairman, a doctor in his mid- 
thirdes. He housed along my corridor and it was he who had 
induced me to come. His name was Elmer Bishop. 

There is a quasi-religious aura about these meetings which 
makes me uncomfortable. This is true about Alcoholics 
Anonymous as well. At any rate, I didn't go for it. I’m not 
happy when people confess their sins and trespasses out loud. 

I also had the feeling that some of these breast-beaters were 
enjoying themselves immensely as they resuscitated their 
pathetic crimes. After a while 1 had the idea that they were 
less concerned with repentance than with reliving their grue- 
some but nevertheless thrilling past adventures. Maybe I was 
off. But they dragged me, too. I wanted to jump up and say 
to them, "In Heaven’s name, go out and get a shot of dope and 
su^ talking so much about it.” 

I was probably wrong. I often am. 

That evening Dr. Bishop, their chairman, came to visit with 
me. He would have been quite handsome, but his chin and 
his ^es were too wishy-washy. He looked as if someone had 
made a successful sketch of his head but had accidentally 
qiilled some water under the eyebrows and below his mouth. 
He was fair-sktnned, with stra^ht blond hair, and any sudden 
onotional change sent a youthful flush of color to his face. 

Dr. Bish(q> reflected my m^vings about A.A. But, as I 
elabofated my objections to joining, the uncontrollable ba- 
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rometer of his telltale blood rose in his cheeks, indicating signs 
of distress. I suppose I should have shut my trap and let it all 
ride. In the end we shook hands, and, because he looked so 
much like a ripe pimento, I promised to give it another try 
some other time. 

I never went back again, because the very next day, a litde 
before sundown, something happened to settle my mind com- 
pletely. 

It was just about chowtime, and I wanted to ask Dr. Bishop 
something about my kidney stones. About a possible diet that 
might help me. Bishop was a genito-urinary specialist, but 
somehow I had never before thought of consulting him. 

I opened the door to his room, and in the semidarkness I 
thought at fir«r that he was out. His room was full of little 
domestic touches, such as hand-decorated lamp shades, aril 
trays he had hammered out of tin cans, and, most notably, 
three handsomely framed photographs of his demure wife 
and his sweet hypnotixed-looking little daughters. 

Then, as my eyes became accustomed to the sparse light, I 
suddenly saw him. He was kneeling beside his bed, with 
bowed head in an attitude of quiet reverence. I felt like a 
blundering ass and proceeded rilently to back out of the room. 
I made it, too, without his having seen me. 

But unfortunately for my soul’s equilibrium, / had seen him. 
He had his sleeve rolled high up above his elbow. His eyes 
were closed in unmistakable ecstasy, while with his right hand 
he was gising himself an imaginary shot in the arm with a 
nonexistent hypodermic syringe. 

I took a quick look at the shadowed faces of the three de- 
pendent women in his life and noiselessly closed the door be- 
hind me. What price salvation, now? 1 thought. 

. The following day 1 asked to be rdeased from the trari- 

iUtimi. 
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I am one of those nnfortuiiate people who don’t belir* 
that this life is just a curtain raiser, and that after it has dose 
I shall wake widi heightened awareness to some purer fon 
of existence. 

Well, if diis is the udiole works, you would imagine 
couldn’t possibly spare any time for doodling. Nonedieles! 
1 returned to Lexington three more times and spent, alto 
gether, fourteen months within its walls. 

The last two times 1 returned against my will, as a prisona 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


^Jow, THEN, dear grandchildren, I must point out 
to you that other people besides me have written autobiogra- 
phies. I earnestly suggest you give them a break; some of 
those works are of surpassing excellence. 

Try Benvenuto Cellini, Marco Polo, Giacomo Casai.ova 
(1 found those three cats tops), Ciocthe, Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, Laurence Sterne, Henry James, Hcnr)’ Adams, William 
Butler Yeats, George Moore, Isadora Duncan, Karen Blixen, 
and Anita Makepiece Sdilosser. 

That last name is not so well known. In fact, on the chance 
of seeming immodest, I think 1 am the only man alive who has 
read her epic from cover to cover, just a w»>rd ab > it her. 

I first ran into Anita Makepiece Schlosscr in a tiny librar> 
up in Oswego, New York, about forty yca s ago. 1 happened 
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to find myself in diat particular forlorn comer of the earth 
because I had quarreled vdth my parents and cut myself adrift 
from all family des. Td had enough of it, I was going out into 
the world to find the legendary money-green pastures. 
Heaven knows, this is a common enough event, and it was 
high time it happened, since I was nearing my eighteenth 
birthday. What made my particular hegira a little less common 
was the fact that I took along with me my seventeen-year-old 
wife, who at that moment was about eight and a half months 
gone in her pregnancy. 

We decided to run away to Oswego because we had a 
friend, Julian Greifcr, who was immured there as a Hebrew 
teacher. Julian was a boy from New York. Short, dark-eyed, 
painfully reasonable and scndmental, he had fallen in love 
with a pretty doll called Adeline, who was slowly torturing 
him to death. So, by an extraordinary act of decisiveness— 
for a scholarly type— he had run off from his daily auto-da-fe 
and sought peace and forgetfulness in Siberia. It was only Os- 
wego, but we were a literary crowd. 

Because you children belong to a generation that is being 
reared on quickies, Tm not going to torture you with any 
unnecessary suspense. This tragic love affair had a happy 
ending. 1 saw Julian and Adeline about five years ago in Phila- 
delphl^^ where they now have their home. Adeline is still 
{wetty, and Julian is still scholarly. He is called Dr. Greifer, 
because he is a rabbi and an important factor in the commu- 
nity. Abo, he is the father of a daughter who is now older 
tium Julian was when he first enters this little history. 

He enters it on die day, forty years ago, when I sent him 
a wire, **Arriving emnorrow.” 

And off we went. Not so simply, though. My little bride, 
who at diat point had become all eyes and all belly, had 
nevertheless herself a new pair of sandals. Because 

they were made of some tough, unrcsilient material, we 
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swapped shoes. 1 had small feet, but they weren’t that small. 
At any rate, our miserable train was to leave on its sixteen- 
hour journey at some wee hour of the morning. Don’t ask me 
why I picked that particular train. 1 do remember that if we 
had slept another night in our furnished room we would have 
had to pay another week’s rent. There is probably the answer 
to the mystery of why we arrived at Grand Central Terminal 
four hours too early. 

My darling, who had a knack of falling asleep on the slight- 
est provocation, curled up on a bench in the waiting room and 
took off. 1 had her head in iny lap, her shoes on my feet, and 
a book in my hand. The book was Max Stimer’s The Ego mi 
His Own. 

I shall not trouble to describe the nightmarish voyage, the 
oversugared cofTcc, the melting paper cups, the bread sand- 
wiches, the sticky Tootsie-Roll wrappers, the scats like cor- 
rection booths, the stench, the dust-laden air. I^t it suffice diat 
we finally arrived at our destination like a couple of crushed 
paper napkins. 

Julian was waiting for us at the station, moist-eyed and 
beaming. I had noticed on the train, some miles back, that die 
air was beginning to be filled with a penetrating odor of choc- 
olate. When we got off it was even worse; we seemed to be 
stepping into a burnt chocolate souffle. 

“Does diis stink go on all the dmeV’ I asked Julian. 

“Yes,” he said, “but you’ll get used to it.” 

“By that time wc’li all have diabetes,” 1 said. “I thought 
Hershey’s was down in Pennsylvania.” 

“It IS,” said Julian. “Here they have the Oxheart Cherry 
factory. It’s the town’s chief industry." 

It was. I had never believed, until then, that these choco- 
late-covered cherries were produced just by candy .lunufac- 
'tureia. I diought the whole business was a secret frame-up 
sponsored by dw: dry-cleaning industry, bcwausc anytiine you 
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bk into one of these chocolate cherries a lot of the liquid goo 
was bound to run down the front of your suit. One bite and 
your clothes had to go straight to the dry cleaners. 

Some day, a Congressional committee investigating such col> 
lusive matters may still prove diat I had the real low-down 
about this, back in 1918. 

Meanwhile, Julian installed us with a family called the 
Brombergs, with whom he himself was boar^ng. Of the 
Brombcrgs I remember only that they had a dog called Ponto, 
a balding St. Bernard who suffered from chronic flatulence 
and stank worse than chocolate. 

Right the next day, after our arrival, I went down to die 
local Democratic paper to ask for a job. I wasn’t altogether 
inexperienced. I had, for about four months, made sketches for 
the Calif a Socialist paper, and I’d sold some covers to a maga- 
zine called Smart Set. Most important of all, the New York 
World magazine section had reproduced several pages of my 
drawings. I took all these clippings along by way of salesman- 
diip. 1 was received by a man who called himself the “owner- 
editor” and who seemed to have no other visible employees. 
He was an ancient gnome, with a head as bald as a Brancusi 
portrait, but compensatingly he had great wads of cotton 
growing out of both ears. 

I told him I was a brilliant cartoonist, dispbyed my samples, 
and smirked at him expectandy . 

“So you worked on the World” said the one-man news- 
paper staff. 

“Yes,” I said, “the New York Worldr 

“Ah,” he said. “The World” Long pause. Big sigh. Finally, 
the memorable utterance: 

“I used to know Horace Greeley.” Another pause. A cough 
like a muted cymbal. “Yeah, knew him to speak to. Before 
your time, though.” 

Ipdmittedit. 
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**How about a job?” 1 asked. 

“Not now,” he said, and he gave an experimental yawn. 

“If not now, when?” I said. 

“Not likely ever,” he said. ‘Tlanning to stay long?” 

“If I get a job, I said. “Is there another paper in town?” 

“Yup. Republican, right across the way.” 

"Well,” I said, picking up my clippings, “guess I’ll try 
there.” 

“I wouldn’t,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“I own that one too,” he said. 

He tvasn’t joking, he did. 

So you see, dear children, the grass-roots press was in won- 
derful shape even when 1 was a kid. 

My wife and i had only thirty dollars left at this pass, and 
1 certainly had to bestir myself to make a living for us. Julian 
earned very little at his teaching job, but, until we had dropped 
in, he had merely been seeking a pittance to sustain himself in 
eide. We had brought the whiff of New York to his outpost 
and he had suddenly become discontented. He became freshly 
aware of the smeU of chocolate cherries and the smell of 
Ponto. The time was ripe for a change for all of us. But we 
did remain two more weeks. 

Well, then, it was during those two weeks that 1 meano ed 
into the local public Ubrar>' and it w'as then that I first came 
upon the autobiography of .\ntta .Makepiecc Schlosser. It was 
a book of around seven hundred pages and, a: first glance, 
frankly repulsive even to a booklover like me. But a bom 
browser browses, so I opened the title page. 

That’s what got me, I counted 820 words on that title page, 
in twelve tfifferent sur.es and fourteen different t\T>e st)'les. 
But, for me, the following was the piece de reiiitanci': *'vVith 
portraits and one hundred and twenty enrraxnngs from de- 
signs by eminent artists, made expressly for this work." 
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And that Mras all Not another word about who the hell 
these artists were or where diey had been recruited from. 
But^ as Joyce says» **now comes the hazel-hatchery part.” 1 
recognized in these des^ns the hands of some quite skillful 
pracdtkmers. Unqu^onably Birch and Kemble had done a 
good many of die onginal drawings. Not a name was signed. 
Finally 1 doped it out. The book was an edition limited to 
snbsd^rs only. Anita Makepiece Schlosser obviously had 
dough and had paid for the publication. She had gotten the 
artists, at least a dozen of them, to make the illustrations, but 
she had refused to have anybody’s name appear in the book, 
besides her own. A great gal. 

The book was called The Story of My Life, And that's 
what it was. I read it in the next two days, and during dark 
periods of my own later life the memory of it helped to sus- 
tain me. Not the darkest periods, perhaps, as in Lexington, but 
in some twilight interludes between wives. Anita had a few 
things in common with me. She had married, had begotten 
some children, and had lived to see a few grandchildren. 
Frankly, the similarity peters out just about there, because the 
real critical high point of her life, as far as I could see, was a 
lained-out picnip. 

She had a lot of friends, ministers of the gospel mostly, and 
she quoted a lot of their sermons. She also quoted heaps of 
poet^, die helpful type that is supposed to cheer you up 
when somebody has mislaid the dog, or a petticoat has been 
sucked into the open fireplace and blown up the chimney. 
There vras quite a bit about love, too, mostly family love, as 
if aD people were vaguely crippled and were somehow in- 
cmiqilete unless two or three other cripples were holding 
diem up. Nowadays that’s called Togetherness, I suppose. 

In shiMrt, the book made quite a ^t in me. I di^’t know 
dm what, specifically, I had found in it. 1 know now. I found 
in it what 1 had never before encountered, systematized bore- 



dom rased to the level of a poetic ideal I’ve met a good deal 
of it since; remember, I was an editor on Life magaTW for 
a couple of years. 

So, now that I’m stuck with the remainder of my Oswego 
story, I might as well tell the rest of it. 

After two more weeks of chocolate effluvium, we decided 
to try our luck in the nearby metropolis of Syracuse. That is 
to say, Julian and I were going alone, at first, to case the joint. 
The young prospective mother, who in eight and a half 
•^months of pregnancy had never once been examined by a doc- 
tor, remained at the Brombergs’ with Ponto, the gas bomb. 

Come to think about it, I haven’t said very much about 
the little lady so far. She was, as I’ve told you, seventeen at 
the time, but she could easily have passed for three years 
younger. Sic i«ad large gray eyes with lovely long lashes, a 
head full of dark curls riiat had never known the help of a 
hairdresser, and skin so inordinately fair it seemed artificial, 
1 used to think of her as petite and piquante. English couldn’t 
quite do justice to my feelings. 

In short, dear tots, your grandmother was the same sweet 
little girl who, at the very beginning of this story, had gotten 
on and off the bus with me on that fateful April day and had 
gone with me up to Nepera Park instead of to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. You see, she must have made a I •■ing 
impression on me during that short excursion, since, less than 
three years later, 1 married her. As you all know, her name 
wasNenie. 

Julian and I found Syracuse a lot closer to our tastes than 
Oswego. It was a college town with smart shops, delicatessen 
stores, and a traffic problem. It was almost as good as being in 
New York. There was just one question, and it was a ieadii^ 
one— how in hell were we going to make a living there! 

Let me confess that I wasn’t altt^ther planless. I’ve men* 
doned before that I once had contributed sv>me drawings to a 
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Socialist paper, the Call* Well, it seemed to me that in so laiige 
a town the Call might easily have circulated among the local 
Socialists, so, after sopping up the hustle-bustle for a while, 
we melded over to Socialist headquarters. 

And there we ran into a surprise. 

It seems that the American Socialist Party had suffered a 
rift. At their last national convention, out in Chicago, there ^ 
had been a split right down the middle, and now there were 
two Socialist parties. These two factions loathed each odter 
with true fraternal venom, and I felt like Mr. Pickwick dur- 
ing the election in which he was suddenly confronted by the 
partisan fury of the Blues and the Reds. 

Julian and I had, of course, been Socialists as children. We 
hadn’t joined anything, but we liked to go to the Socialist 
headquarters down on Fourteenth Street. 1 suppose its cozy 
griminess appealed to tis. We went there not because we un- 
derstood or cared about dialectical materialism, but because 
they charged only a nickel for a game of pool and it was the 
only pbee in New York where girls were allowed to play. 
Besides, all the intelligent kids we knew hung out there. That 
was about the extent of our socialism. 

So you see, wf were not particularly qualified to understand 
die bitter intraparty schisms and shenanigans. Their fratricidal 
feud just threw us for a loss because it sounded like bad news. 
The Socialists didn’t have very much money even when they 
woe united, so how were they going to find use for us now, 
in their splintered condition? 

It happened that the faction we encountered that afternoon 
was nominaliy under the guidance of a man called Crimmins. 
Dr. Joseph Crimmins, to exact, and he happened to be pres- 
ent vdien Julian and I arrived. Rect^nizing that we were 
strangers, he introduced himself to us, and on hearing my 
name he fortunately remembered my drawii^ in the Ca//. 

It is qpte difficult for me to account for strange effect 
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this Criinniins man had on me. Now that I have grown old and 
shameless like a bedbug, I can at last admit that real goodness 
alwa)rs had a tendency to floor me. It was not only rare and 
unexpected, it seemed even a little unfair. Tt caught me off 
balance. 

Now, Dr. Joseph Crimmins was a truly good man. f,a tv r 
• I discovered that even his socialism was merely a vain attempt 
to extend his own personal goodness to a doctrinaire, move- 
ment. Unlike so many other party members, he did not believe 
that the world was going to be automatically improved by the 
logical application of a Marxian syllogism. I can only define 
him by saying he was that rarest of all things, a Christian gen- 
tleman. 

It is strange that of the three men in my life who merited 
that rare title not a single one had any regular religious affilia- 
tion. And here is something still stranger for me to admit, 
considering all I have already said about doctors: All three 
of these men were physicians. 

But back to Dr. Crimmins. He had a long, lean, loose- 
jointed body, which in repose fell into fascinating puppetlike 
patterns. He had a thick mop of straight gray hair, and his 
pale-gray eyes were full of sympathetic understanding, and 
full of humor, too. But most of all I noticvJ his hanus They 
were so beautifully articulated that their movements seemed 
to spring from some central intelligence of their own. I am 
telling all 1 can think of to account for the fact that after I 
had known him only twenty minutes I had confided our whole 
pressing dilemma to him. 

He took it very calmly. 

“Your wife must be examined by a gynecologist without 
delay,” he said. “You must bring her to Syracuse t^.n^rrow.” 

“I will,” I said. “Do you think I could find a job here, so 
1 could pay for her delivery and hospital ca^w?” 
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**We’lI find you something,** he said. **1*11 diink about it 
udienlgethome.** 

**I would like to stay here, too,** Julian said. **I have enough 
to live on for a couple of weeks.** 

**We’ll see about it,** said Dr. Crimmins. **Meanwhile, get 
back to Oswego and bring the young mother. When you get 
here, I suggest you stay at the East Onondaga Hotel for a 
while. The manager is a party sympathizer. He’ll be very fair 
to you.** 

The afternoon of the following day saw us installed at the 
hotel and that evening the three of us took supper with Dr. 
Crimmins and his family. I remember the family, Mrs. Crim- 
mins and their five children, chiefly for their unqualified pride 
in the old man. I think the eldest boy was almost twenty and 
dw youngest girl was twelve at the time. There were two 
more boys and one girl between them, and the whole group 
could have posed for any of the domestic-clich£ magazines 
as the ideal American family. Only they were all Socialists. 

After supper, the whole gang of us draped ourselves around 
die piano and sang songs for a couple of hours. I’m aware 
now that while ^cse harmless pastimes were proceeding, 
sc^newhere in the world some fiend was already brooding on 
the inestimable entertainment values of television. We just 
kept on singing in our unsuspicious, dopey way and had our- 
selves a ball. 

Netde, die sentimental member of my family, was deejdy 
sdrred by all these cozy evolutions of home Ufe. 1 daremy 
she yearned for a stable hearth of her own, now that she was 
about to diverge an infant 

I imdersrood her very weD, and 1 have understood all 
women ever since. No matter how emancipated they are, no 
imtcer how intellectual and free-loving, nature has handed 
d)em die ctirty end of the stick. She compels them, often 
without their knowing it, into thinking intra-uterinely. 
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Women can’t help being conservative, because nature in her 
fertility>madness wants them all to ovubte constantly. You 
can’t have babies on a raft. You’ve got to have a cave, a bunga* 
low, a log cabin, or even a seventeen-room apartment with 
five bathrooms, but you’ve got to have some kind of a shelter. 
The vulnerable human infant, with his chronic need for con- 
spicuous consumption, and conspicuous evacuation, is obvi- 
ously the prime factor in nunkind’s frantic search for security. 

When we got back to the hotel that night, I promised 
Nettie that we too would eventually have a snug nest of our 
own, piano, vacuum cleaner, and all. Nor was this the facile 
promise of an incipient genius who had more important things 
on his mind. It was the promise of an incipient father who was 
facing the responsibility of supporting a family, with nothing 
but a talent for making pictures. Pictures that nobody as yet 
had had any consistent use for. 

In the following days our rather dim affairs began to attract 
a little daylight. First of all. Dr. Crimmins was going to issue 
a new paper to sponsor the opinions of his faction of the old 
Socialist Party. Tliis paper, at my suggestion, was called Hard 
Times, and I forthwith became its first cartoonist. The only 
trouble was that, since this little sheet was to appear every 
two weeks, my salary was pretty diminutive, even for those 
days. 

To augment this modest stipend, the good doctor handed 
Julian and me a batch of books which we were to peddle to a 
carefully selected group. These potential clients were all 
pretty well heeled. Dr. Crimmins told us, but, since most of 
them had started in life as poor working stiffs, they secretly 
supported all sorts of socialist and labor causes. In fact, diey 
proved wonderful customers. The majority of the books we 
offered them had to do with ectmomics, and even jiv novek 
■we carried were by Jack London and Upton Sinclair and 
odier sttdi willful do-gooders. 
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Meantune, a competent gynecologist, Dr. Van Lengen, 
«nrawiined my little wmnan and had found her altogether suit- 
able and worthy, and, as an unusually precautions bid to the 
future, we even reserved a bed for the impending accouche- 
ment at the People’s Hospital. So, by and large, our status was 
comparatively solvent and altogether cheerful. 

Only Julian seemed more and more depressed. I suppose 
my own happy married condition had started to drag him. 
He longed for love. More ^cifically, he longed for the love 
of Adeline. 

I believe I have indicated that despite his congenital mild- 
ness Julian was a man of decisive character. His self-exile in 
Oswego proved that. Well, the time had become ripe for an- 
other powerful gesture. 

One evening he sat down and wrote a ten-page letter to 
Adeline in New York. A week later Adeline got off the train 
in Syracuse and stepped into our welcoming arms. We were 
all enchanted. There was a barely perceptible smile of accom- 
plishment on Julian’s face that evening as we all sat down to 
dinner. 

I never found out what the hell he put into that letter. 

■ Anyway, now there were four of us. It was self-evident that 
Adeline was going to be no problem. She was a blond, curly- 
headed little beauty, with lively blue eyes, who was also an 
expert typist and stenographer. A couple of days after her 
arrival ^e got a job as secretary in a paint factory, and so we 
now proceeded to look around for a suitable dwelling for all 
of us because we had to have an additional room for Ade- 
line. We finally found one, at the very tail end of a trolley 
line. We rented the top floor in die home of a widow, a Mrs. 
Parker, not only because it was spacious and clean but be- 
cause fronr our windows we had a wonderful view of a 
Hearty cemetery. We were all suckers for the beauty of the 
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weeping willows that swished their theatrical drapes in the 
breeze across the way. 

We tried, of course, to take most of our meals at home, but 
once in a while we blew ourselves to a served-up spread in a 
restaurant downtown. It was always the same place, the 
Schlesinger Brothers’, where they had good grub and not too 
expensive. It was a cozy room with real table cloths and real 
napkins. Nobody had yet constructed tables from the waste 
products of coal tar, and chairs were not made out of stain- 
less metals that would send a chill down your spine every time 
you leaned back. It was not a laboratory or a lavatory, it was 
a place where food was expected to be served and eaten. 

And then one day, after we had finished our meal there, I 
had a brilliant idea. I decided that what that little restaurant 
needed to make it complete were some agreeable murals. At 
eighteen 1 must have been a pretty formidable time bomb, tor 
I instantly tackled the elder Schlesinger about it. He was the 
front-office-executive type, while his brother usually hovered 
over the stoves. 

This older brother, called Harry, was a short, balding 
Semite whoM features were completely ravaged by the cease- 
less battle between innate kindness and acquired avarice. Harry 
knew that I w'as some sort of an artist, so he was not t.-*© sur- 
prised by my proposal. Naturally, he felt no cr)’ing n. i for 
murals. Who docs? But luckily for me some of my frenzies 
are catching, and Harry promised to talk it over with his 
brother Max. I must say I felt quite optimistic. After all, 
Harry was the hardheaded businessman of the outfit and he 
seemed at least willing to consider it. I’d met his brother fleet- 
ingly only once or twice. He looked like a bleaciicd asparagus, 
limp aiid wet-handed, and it seemed to me that the accidents 
and occult mysteries of cooking were so much aKin to the 
• unpredictable happenings in the world of art that the younger 
ScMeanger might be quite predisposed to murals. 
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And 1 was i%ht. His years in the kitchen had not left him 
unaffected. The biodiets agreed, very tentatively, of course, 
dut they might possibly go along with such a scatterbrained 
notion, provided the cost was within die scope of a pracd* 
cally bankrupt concern. 

^ce I was terribly anxious to paint murals they had an easy 
enough time with me. Before I give you the figures I want you 
to remember that I was to repaint the entire emporium, all 
but the ceiling and the floor. Their place hadn’t been painted 
in a couple of years and they were planning to have a job done 
anyway, and the last dme ^is had happened it had cost them 
around a thousand dollars. 

So, it was agreed between us that I was to receive a hundred 
and fifty dollars in advance for expenses and an additional 
hundred and fifty when the job was completed, and that the 
four of us were to eat six meals a week at their tables for a 
period of two months. (Being religious Jews, they were closed 
Saturdays.) Nettie and my friends were, of course, present 
when these terms were ratified. The four of os shook hands 
all around, and we had our first free meal on the spot. The 
Sdilesingers, like the Medids, had a real sense of style and 
produced for this festivity an uncontracted bottle of raisin 
wme. 

The next day I went out to Adeline’s paint factory and 
laid in the necessary raw materials. Brushes and all, it ran to 
about fifty dollars, which meant a hundred dollars cash for the 
community exchequer. So far so good. 

But now came a problem that had already confronted 
Giotto, Gmabue, Piero della Francesca, Michebngelo, Leo- 
nardo, and some lesser l^hts. What in hell was 1 going to 
paint? Mine was the biggest hang-up, not only because 1 had 
never before painted a mural but because my scope was prac- 
tically unlimited. Those early Italians had a comparative 
dndw as far as subject was concerned. The Church was their 



employer, so they couldn’t possibly stray too far from the 
two Testaments. They might, by way of diversion, show the 
illumination or martyrdom of some saint, but the horizon of 
dieir interests was confined to the Biblical area. 

1 puzzled over my problem for a few days. I brooded about 
it at home, while my wife and my friends tiptoed considerately 
around my churmng confusion. But one morning, as 1 was 
starii^ out the window, it suddenly came to me. There, across 
the way, was beauty in abundance, beauty that needed only 
the order of design to make it significant to all beholden. 

I would paint the weeping willows. 

Twenty minutes bter I was down at Schlesinger’s, atop a 
shaky ladder, laying in my first charcoal outlines. It took me 
two days to properly space the picturesque foliage. And then 
a new decision nad to be made. What was most suitable to go 
with alj^that feathery wispiness? 1 mean, what human or ani- 
mal factors, what architectural phenomena or vehicular de- 
vices would look logical in that subdued and moody atmos- 
phere? 

There was only one answer, the locale had to be China. It 
was a perfect solution. I had in the past spent may hours in 
libraries and museums poring over Chinese paintings and 
Japanese prints, so my memory was loaded with >'ndless 
authentic Oriental details. I decided for China rathe than 
Japan because I had never seen Japanese paintings, only the 
wonderful woodcuts of Hokusai, Hiroshige and Utamaro. 
These prints were much too decisive in color to serve as start- 
ing points for the plans 1 had. No, China would do fine, and 
China it was. 

There was in the kitchen at the Schlesingers' a ’ousboy called 
Irving, who was constantly in danger of being fired. The 
Schlcfingers assured me that he was the worst bustio/ they 
. had ever had and that only his status as a partial orphan ami 
a full^dme relative had served to- maintain him in hu posL It 
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stands to reason that Irving the basboy really wanted to be 
an ardst. Ora poet. Or something. 

So, after his own chores had been wretehedty accomplished 
in the kitchen, he took to helping me. At fim for nothing, 
tmt as his usefulness increased I raised him to a dollar a day. 
Irving certainly looked like an artist, like a sculptor anyway. 
He lud a great abundance of tough black hair and a face full 
of aggressive pimples. He had fat sensuous lips, a thick nose, 
a cleft chin, and one bbek eyebrow straight across his fore> 
head. His eyes were dark and full of persistent wonder, and, 
despite ail the dishes in die kitdien, his hands were well- 
favored and looked intelligent. 

It took me about a week to finish the first waU. It was a 
landscape out of Po Chii-i, an ancient Chinese poet who was 
my inspiration. Frail ladies, in costumes that shimmered like 
autumn leaves, were genufleedng before moss-covered idols. 

I guess 1 must have been a little influenced by the “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,” too, because I rendered a whole viUage in a 
state of eternal immobili^. Mandarins of impressive demeanor 
and yet flimsy as kites passed in sedate discourse toward a 
sacred shrine, llie top of a chaste pagoda hovered among the 
dbuds. You can sec I gave it the works. 

Irving used to fill out the large, flat surfaces for me, and he 
showed undeniable control and even taste in these labors. He 
was bursting with sincerity, and puddles of earnest sweat ac- 
cumulated all around him. It was August. The Schlesingcr 
frires were completely flabbergasted by Irving’s earnest crafts- 
manship and b^an to wontto whe^er he had not finally 
found his erne metier. They were royii^ with the notion of 
aj^rentictiig him to me permanently. Irving himself had cer- 
t^y no intendem of ever lecdng go of the four of us, and, 
nui^ to Nettie’s diigusc, he b^an to spend all of his leisure 
moments op at our house. This proved somethii^ of a hard- 



ship because he had taken to readii^ the books that Julian 
was soil peddlingf and their biased, didactic contents roused 
the loud voice of contention in Irving. But he was useful on 
the murals, so we all put up with him. After all, he was just a 
youngster. He was a whole year younger than any of us. 

The second wall took only five days, and it was so much 
better than the first that 1 decided to do the first wall over 
again. Many years later Orozco told me that he had done the 
same thing in Mexico when he had had his own beginnings. 
At any rate, die work proceeded and the Schlesingers and 
their customers were obviously pleased. They didn’t make a 
fuss about it, it wouldn’t have been wise, or politic, or even 
businesslike, but their faces showed modest smirks of triumph 
when an occasional guest commented favorably on the pro- 
ceedings. 

And then, about five o’clock one morning, Nettie woke me 
and, in some distress but even greater embarrassment, told me 
that her bed had become soaking wet. She pleaded innocence 
of the whole shocking affair and from the height of my ma- 
turity I hastened to reassure her and to laugh her out of it. 
Before we had left New York, 1 had read a short compendium 
on childbinh and obstetrics. This book was specific.-lly in- 
tended as a guide for sea captains and such, in ca:. they 
should be suddenly confronted bv an active case of human 
accouchement. That little Do-It-Yourself course had alerted 
me to the fact that the foetus was cushioned in its snug retreat 
by a protective water bag, and that this container was occa- 
sionally subject to untimely punctures. Whatever the hell it 
was, it was high time to get Nettie off to a hospital. 

1 quickly woke Julian and Adeline and told them that life, 
the great mystery, was knocking at our portals. It was just a 
youthful euphemism, of course, because "dually life had been 
its usual refined self and had thorouehlv wet the bed. 
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Locldly die trolleys started goii^ at six o’clock in the 
morning, and die four of ns, fr^htened, creased, and 3rawning, 
crawled shakily aboard die first one ou^ 

It was, of course, inevitable that the People’s Hosjutal 
should be at a terminal point at the ocher end of the trolley 
line. It took us about half an hour to get out there, and poor 
Netde suffered a couple of really bad spasms during dut im- 
believably endless ride. 

Finally we landed. Two tired nurses, waiting to be relieved 
from n^ht duty, roused themselves to kindliness and took 
Netm off our hands. I mean they took her right inride, with* 
out asking her the names, the birthplaces, and the birdi dates 
of all her grandparents. They didn't ask me for samples of 
spinal fluid and neither one of us was submined to a third 
^gree before the patient was put to bed. You know why? 
The People’s Hospital was a twelve-room house, with a gable 
roof, a brick chimney and a -picket fence. It had nine beds 
and a lovely sunporch, and nothing could have looked less 
clinical than its exterior. It was perfect. 

Meanwhile, on our arrival, somebody had phoned Dr. Van 
Lengen. I saw him coming across the lawn in double trot. It 
did me good. I always enjoyed seeing him. Dr. Van Lengen 
looked like a six-and-a-h^-foot Dutch tulip grower, and I 
was sure that chat was just what his ancestors had been. He 
had dieir height, their weight, their complexion; he was de- 
rived straight out of a painting by Frans Hals, and I felt 
stronger and healriiier for merely having him around. 

He u^ved to us in pasring and went inside to look after the 
patient. The three of us, stunned and superfluous, sac down 
on die front steps like a lot of unseasonably molting pigeons. 
We didn’t say a word to one another. What was there to say? 
We were a bunch of dopey kids up against something real for 
a change. 

Toi minutes later, Dr. Van Lengen returned and, deqnte 



his c l inic a l ^atb, seemed cheerful as a Dutchman on a cocoa 
box. 

“You kids run along for a while,” he said to Julian and 
Adeline. “Get yourselves some breakfast. This may take quite 
a few hours and it won’t do anybody any good to have you 
hanging around.” 

So die two of diem got up, shook hands with me, turned 
around, and toddled off into the morning mist. As I looked 
after them I gathered from their pathetic, childish backs a 
frightening image of my own forlorn condition. 

\Vhat had I done? \Vhat had we both done? We were going 
to have a child. And what kind of father was I? And Netde 
was utterly dependent on me. Nettie and the baby, of course. 
How had 1 ever got into this monstrous predicament, anyway? 

When 1 looked around. Dr. Van Lengen was gone. And 
then, suddenly, shatteringly, piercingly, a wild animal scream 
came out of the hospital. It was Nettie! But not my Nettie! It 
was not any Nettie I had ever knoum. No. It was all the poor 
bloody women on this earth who had ever screamed in child* 
birth since this silly ball had first started rolling. 

I dashed down the steps, crossed the lawn, and began to 
walk quickly down the sleeping suburban street. It began to 
drizzle and my tears of shame and confusion mingle<! with 
the warm summer rain. A gaunt woman in a dust ca^ was 
sweeping her porch but she paused for a moment to look at 
me as I passed. I walked around those long country blocks 
three tinies. Each time I came by her house she stopped her 
work, and she always resumed it the second I hit die outer 
edge of her lawn. We seemed like tu'o automatically inter- 
actii^ pieces in some primitive wooden toy. I wanted to get 
lid 4>f her, so I marched off in another direction, mv hands 
denched in my pockets, my diroat aching with unspent sobs. 
At last, when I readied die hospital i^ain. I slowed ^wn and 
tqxoed tmder the shdter of die pordu 
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There was silence now. The rain was stopping. It had just 
been a sonuner ^lash. It was the thirty-first of August 

I waited a long time, not daring to at down. And dien 1 
heard someone coming along the corridor. 1 looked through 
the screen door. 

It was Nettie, being wheeled past die main hallway. Her 
hair hung down over the edge of the surgical cart, her eyes 
were closed and her hands were folded across her breast 

But she was /lat' 

She no longer bad a belly! 

Then 1 saw Dr. Van Lengen iivalking through the corridor 
toward me. He was taking off his gloves. I quickly stepped out 
of sight because, God knows why, I didn't want him to catch 
me prying. I turned my back to the entrance, held on to one 
of the porch supports, and closed my eyes. 

The screen door banged and Dr. Van Lengen stepped out 
on the porch. 1 felt his good, big hand on the back of my neck, 
but I made no move. 

“Well, young man,” he said, “you are now a father. The 
father of a fine son,” he said. 

1 slowly turned around, and we shook hands, as men have 
always shaken hands on such occasions, slightly smug and 
superior because they don’t have to suckle anybody. 

“Thank you,” 1 said. “I hope he’ll grow up a good, strong 
man like you.” 

“He will,” said Dr. Van Lengen. “The children of medium- 
Qzed immigrants generally grow much taller than their par- 
ents. Plenty of care, good food and lots of orat^e juice will 
do it. You better wait about half an hour untU your wife 
wakes up. I gave her a sedative and she’s sleeping now.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “Is it all r^t for me to see the baby 
now?” 

It is interestii^ that I said this. It shows fftat I had already 
become a social ananal. ready to live up to certain esoiblMfccd 
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convenaonal procedures, because, as a matter of fact, I didn’t 
care two cents about looking at diat baby. 

Good Dr. Van Len^n ^dn’t suspect for a moment that I 
was just giving a traditional reading to my new role of father- 
hood. He put his arm around my shoulder and shepherded me 
into the cool twilight of the little hospital. 

A moment later a smiling nurse, who had probably seen 
innumerable movies of such buckeye situations, held up a 
small bundle for my inspection. In one end of a pale blue 
blanket there now appeared the wrinkled face of what seemed 
to me a prematurely bom chimpanzee. 1 was staggered. I was 
absolutely staggered. 

Luckily the doctor and the nurse were much better estab- 
lished and absorbed in their respective parts and gave no at- 
tention to die way 1 was fluffing my role. I realized, of course, 
that 1 had to live up to their decent, human expectations, and 
I proceeded- to pull myself together. 1 am not by nature or 
character a hypocrite, but when an emergency arises I can be 
as convincing a phony as the occasion may require. So I came 
through widi the proper sounds and grimaces, and I was 
finally released in my own custody until the little woman was 
ready to wake up. 

Back on the porch I found Julian and Adeline, v.-no had 
come back after breakfast just to take one more chanc on a 
later news bulletin. They were grinning happily as I emerged 
because another nurse had already told them about the suc- 
cessful delivery. We kissed each other in silence, like decent 
people do who are vaguely ashamed at their inadequacy when 
a really shattering event has uken place. 

In a little while we all went in to see Netde. We embraced 
her, and the women wept, not only because it wa.*: ha’^itual on 
such occasicHis but because they were both still children in 
dieir teem and diey felt that we had all Veen touched by the 
diadowy wings of agreat mystery. 
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But almost immediately the petty annoyances of everyday 
life crowded themselves in on us. 

*'We have no diapers^** said Nettie. "We need clothes for 
the baby. You’ll have to get me a bathrobe, too. 1 brought 
nothing along. Did you see the baby yet?" 

**Yes," I said. "I saw him a li^e while ago. He*s a fine- 
looking little chap." 

This remark, that he was a fine-looking little chap, might 
have been passed unsuspiciously by a nurse, by a doctor, or 
even a psychiatrist, but my Nettie knew much better. 

"Is there anything wrong?" she asked. 

"No, the kid is fine," 1 said. "Normal. \^th one head and 
the usual number of features." 

But Nettie was alarmed. She rang for the nurse. 

"I’d like to see my baby," she said. 

She had, in the last thirty seconds, become a complete 
mother. A mother from ’way back. When she asked for her 
duld, it was the voice of Hagar asking for Ishmael in the wil- 
derness. There obviously was no father present. 

When the baby was brought in, everybody found it de- 
lightful They made encoura^ng noises. Our friends were 
enchanted. The.mother was proudly appeased. My fears had 
b^ for nothing. 

And I realized once again what a terrible, what a bitterly 
lonely business it was to be afflicted with normal eyesight. 

Tliat evening, during supper, my friends went to work on 
me about calling up Nettie’s mother in New York. 

"You must admit she is a very good, kind woman," said 
Adeline. 

"I think she ought to be notified," said JuUan. 

I would have done it, too, but there were drawbacka. 
Nettie’s modier happened to be married to a truly mociu- 
memsd imbedle, whose outstanding character traits were mule- 
he adednesi and arrogance. Nettie also had a brother, a lefdica 
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of the old man, who to the inherited gifts from his father had 
added his personal touch of street-corner boorishness. Father 
and son were both heavily overweight and they always ap- 
peared to me like a couple of landlocked whales. To hear 
either of these two people, even on a phone, was more than I 
could bear at that moment. 

I was worried about our funds. In those days the hospitals 
generally kept a new mother for about two weeks, or at least 
ten days. I Imow things are different now. The mother gets 
off the delivery table, goes out into the back yard to bury 
the placenta, and then takes the wheel and drives the family 
home. But I figured that I would probably have to pay the 
hospiul for about two weeks. It was a headache. 

And then, on the very day when I was going to ask the 
Schlesinge<^ fu* an advance on my next hundred and fifty 
dollars, an altogether unforeseen, soul-shattering calamity fell 
on me. 

1 feel that this interlude really merits some ominous mood 
music out of the more turbulent works o^ Richard Wagner, 
because, after all these years, I still get goose pimples thinking 
about it. 

It was all brought about by a revolting busybody called 
Adolf Kimmel, who looked hke a bald-headed anteater and 
was by profession a cigar salesman. 1 \saiu you to kne * that, 
because of him, I execrated the name .\dolf long befor.. Hit- 
ler ever emerged from the mephitic sss'amps of Naridom. 

Well, anyway, this Kimmel character dropped into Schles- 
inger’s one day to unload some of his urinous stogies. Gen- 
erally on these visits he was in the habit of handing out some 
of his free samples to the help, and every time he appeared the 
{dace started to simmer like a New Jersey garbage dump. 1 
can't stand dgars, either, since then. 

As Tro saying, Kimmel arrived, handed around his Flora de 
Sonkos, and planted himself up front ne* die cash register. 
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*l^undng the place, eh?*' he said ‘*What is this stuff sup- 
posed to be, anyway?** 

**They*re muriel^*' said Haixy SchlesLnger. "Hand-painted 
muriels.** 

"Yeah, I see that,** said Kinunel, **but who are diese natives, 
those people in die bathrobes? And that house with the 
warped roof?*’ 

"They are Chinese people,** said Harry. "It*s China a long 
dme ago.** 

"I don’t get it,*’ said Kinunel. 

I’d been listening to this whole dialogue from the top of 
my ladder and I thought it was time to butt in. 

"What don’t you get?’’ I asked. “Anybody with eyes can 
see what it is.’’ 

“I got eyes! I got eyes!*’ said Kinunel “What I don’t get 
is the meaning of it.’’ 

I came down from my bdder. I realized I was in for an 
argument about art. With a cigar salesman, no less. Such an 
argument would have bored the can off me even if the dis- 
putant had been Rt^er Fry, but Harry Schlesinger seemed 
to be getting uneasy and 1 thought I had better douse this 
stink bomb before he loused up my act. 

"Chinese people,’’ I said, "particularly in ancient times, 
dressed beautifully. They lived in beautiful surroundings, and 
dieir landscapes were trained by expert gardeners to make 
fine settii^ for them. Get it?’’ 

"I admit all that,’’ said Kinunel shoving his iron derby to the 
back of his skull. “I can see that they’re very pretty people, 
and they’re wearing very nice garments, and 1 have nothing 
against them." 

"So what?" asked Harry. 

**So this!" said Kinunel "I’m asking you a plain facL Is 
or is this Hot, a kosher Jewish restaurant? This is a Jewish 
sestaurant, and it’s got a fine Jewish trade, it should only last 
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a hundred and fifty years. And so I’m askmg you this fact, 
what are Chinamen doing in a Jewish restaurant? That’s all 
I want to know!” 

He straightened his hat, shoved an eight-inch heater into 
his mouth, and looked at me as expectantly as a justice in the 
appellate court. 

I realized, of course, that he was a numskull. But Harry 
and Max were no intellectuals either. Also, they were in the 
restaurant, business, a notoriously mercurial form of enter- 
prise. That’s why so many Jews are attracted to it, it is a tre- 
mendously risky form of gambling. Every meal represents a 
hazardous hurdle. Let’s say one day you’ve prepared five 
hundred plates of beef soup with marrow bones. That very 
day the customers may insist on pea soup with frankfurters. 
Or you hi\t laid in a stock of two hundred portions of 
chicken livers. What happens? Eveiy’body who comes into 
the joint has developed a bitter aversion to chicken hvers but 
is suddenly possessed with a frenzied appetite for pickled 
herring. That's the restaurant business for you. And the peo- 
ple who run such a business are of more unstable temperament 
than oboe players. 

What’s the use of prolonging this painfully hideous story? 
Even as Kimmel had flung his undemocratic, racist challenge 
in my face, 1 felt an icy wind blowing prcmonitoruy 'cross 
the hndscape of my hopes. 

I began to splutter and defend myself. I was verv young, 
very anxious, very worried, and, I’m afraid, finally very abu- 
sive. 

After Kimmel had left and 1 had climbed back on my ladder, 
1 was suffering my second really bad case of artistic ^•‘ustra- 
tion. The first had been very bitter, too, and, by a coincidence, 
it had also involved a Chinese theme. I’ll get aroun ’ telling 
about diat one later on. 

But now 1 was in a real mess. The - id of doubt in tne 
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Schleanger minds grew to jungle proportions. They consulted 
with fish peddlers, meat salesmen, laundry drivers and even 
in^)ectors from the gas and electric companies. The results, 
although confusing, were, in their totality, disastrous for 
China. 

‘*Look here," Harry said to me one day, "I have the highest 
respect for your work. You’re an able young man, I wish you 
everything good. You got a new baby, and you need the 
coupla dollars, so be reasonable." 

"What do you want me to do?" 1 asked. 

"It’s like dhis,” said Harry. “The people who understand 
the business tell me that every restaurant that features muriels 
has the kind of pictures that go with the place. A Mexican 
restaurant has chili>con-came>type pictures, a beer saloon has 
fat monks drinking out of beer mugs, and Chinese people be- 
long in a chop-suey place." 

I could see he had given it a lot of thought. He was gen- 
uinely convinced, and agitated. His walls were defaced; he 
had, in good faith, handed me a hundred and fifty dollars; 
and we had already eaten a lot of free mcak. It was a real 
cii^ 

"So what do you want me to do’" 1 ^d. 

"I want to make a suggestion,” he said. "Don’t get angry, 
because my brother and I want to help you out." 

“What’s the suggestion?” 1 asked. 

“It’s just this. You’re an artist and you’ll know how to 
handle it. I don’t know anything about your work, but I’m 
sore you can do it." 

“Can do what?” I said. 

“I diink the best way out for everybody is if you change 
dwse people in your picture so they should look like Jews." 

1 had heard him aU r^ht, but he repeated it anyway. This 
adMsne had been hatched out between him and Max and it 
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had struck them as a Solomonic solution. We were each go- 
ing to wind up with half a baby. 

“What do you mean Jews?” I said. “Am I going to put big 
schnozzles on them and earlocks, or what?” 

“You’ll know best what to do,” he said, in moist-eyed con- 
fidence. “Maybe you can put black stripes on the bottoms of 
their dresses, so they’ll be like prayer shawls. Maybe you can 
make their beards so they shouldn’t look like strings, maybe 
, . . maybe . . . Who knows what an artist can do? Who am 
1 to tell you about your own work?” 

“But you are telling me,” 1 said. “And I’m telling you, nuts! 
Nuts to you and to .Max and to Kimmel, and to the rest of 
the nitwits who advised you. I’ve got one more strip to do and 
rU finish it the way I staned.” 

I got back up un my ladder and tried to go on with my 
painting. But I trembled so much I made a real botch of it. 
Still, I worked until suppertime, when Julian and .\deline ar- 
rived. They knew all alraut my troubles, of course, and now 
1 told them the latest installment. 

They were wonderful. They knew the jam wc uxrc in but 
never for a moment suggested a violation of my artistic in- 
tegrity. 

“I’ve got to get some clothes for the kid,” I said. *i’m 
worried stiff, 1 don’t think we’ll be able to eat here an_ more 
either.” 

“I get my next pay check a week from today,” said Ade- 
line. “W’c can nunage to stall everything off until then.” She 
was paid every two weeks, so she was going to receive seventy 
dollars, which was a lot of money for those days. Still, I had 
to get around to hustle some cash on my ovm the first tiling in 
the morning. 

But the first thing in the momii^ was my visit :o Nettie m 
the hospitaL Here, too, I had bad news. It seems that Nettie 
had been so worried about our circumsiances, the night be- 
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fore, diet die had hardly slept at all Dr. Van Lengen had left 
word for me to drop in on him before I left the hospital. So 
after I'd stayed Mdth Netde for a while and dutifully in- 
spected the baby, I went around to the doctor's office. 

He was a shade less cheerful than usual "Your wife should 
not be worried at this time," he said. “She wants to feed the 
baby herself and if she is upset it will affect the child too." 

“Thanks, doctor," I said. “I think I can help to cheer Neme 
op right away. Is there a phone in her room?" 

“No, but there is one out in the hall that has a very large 
eztendon cord. It will reach right to her bed." 

“I'd like to put in a long-distance call to her mother," I 
said. “Nettie is very devoted to her mother and she doesn't 
want to tell me how much she misses her." 

Van Lengen beamed. “A wonderful idea!" he said. “It will 
pull her right out of it." 

It did. After the doctor had explained to me that ffiere was 
such a thing as a person-to-person call, 1 even got around 
having to talk to the menfolk in Nettie's family. Her poor 
worried mother was so stricken with joy at the sound of my 
voice that I had to give her half a minute to control her feel- 
ings. After sheliad pulled herself together, ffie instantly came 
through with a noble sentiment. She said, “Please tell the 
operator to reverse the charges." 

Then 1 put Nettie on die wire. They hughed and wept their 
way through a whole symphony of emotions, and in ffie end 
Nettie was radiant. She was completely purged of misgivings. 
As I stood on the sidelines I realized how desperately 1 was 
lacking in some of the commonest human consoladons. But 
I was luppy for Nettie's sake. 

After I left the hospital 1 took a long walk down South 
Salina Street, which was the fashitmaUe street of Syracuse 
in those days. Dawdling along widiout any special purpose b 
mbd, I stoj^ped m front of a really diic department score, 
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which belonged to somebody called Addis. Maybe it still exists, 
maybe it has gone the way of cotton, and wool, and silk, and 
real wooden furniture; at any rate, it was a fine store. Only 
one thing was corny about it-the permanent backgrounds in 
the show windows were cluttered with meaningless ornate 
carvings. They were eyesores. 

So I had myself another idea. 1 would talk to the owners, 
whoever they were, and suggest to them that they ought to 
change diese dreary backgrounds for some more-up-to-date 
settings. 

1 went into the store and asked to see Mr. Addis. You will 
be pleased to learn that such a man really existed; the name 
Addis was not just a commercial fiction that merely repre- 
sented the inid^ of five absentee owners. .Mr. Addis was 
there, and, wn-i’s more, I was admitted to his presence within 
less than ten minutes. 

In looks he was an upper-class trade version of Dr. Crim- 
mins. He was just a little shorter, and he wore a well-tailored 
blue serge suit. 

I told him I was passing through the hinterlands to find 
customers for my New York studio; that I designed and re- 
designed windows for smart stores; also, that I had a staff 
available that could come on in short order, and that we were 
prepared to perform minor jobs right on tlic spot. 

Mr. Addis was definitely interested. He agreed th.>t his 
windows, in which the merchandise was tastefully displayed, 
were basically a little old-fashionevl. 

He asked for my card. I fumbled around in my pockets and 
told him I’d left them in my other coat at the hotel. 

He was neither suspicious nor disturbed. And then I did 
the one thing that clinched the deal. 

“If you’ll let me have some paper,” I said, “I’ll vt-h you 
out a few si^ggcscions that occurred to me while 1 was lool - 
ing at your windows a few minutes ago." 
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I had nothing to wony about 1 was an unusually dex> 
terous draftsman, and my subject was at the dp of my pencil. 
With a few deft strokes I sketched a landsrape with two 
s^lized figures. They were Qiinese under weeping willows. 

Mr. Addis was delighted. ‘‘Let’s draw up a contract,” he 
said. 

And now a really hecdc period began in our lives. First of 
all we moved back to the hotel, so that Mr. Addis would be 
able to get in touch with me. We rented an enormous room 
with three beds and plenty of floor space. This room had once 
been a small banquet hall, and 1 planned to live there with 
Netrie and the baby after they came home from the hospital. 
Meanwhile it became my studio. 1 went up to the college art- 
supply store and laid in a stock of oversized illustration 
bc^ti^ and I also bought six quarts of difi’ercnt-colurcd India 
inks and a couple of dozen water-color brushes. 

But there really was no hurry. We even had time to stall 
around, because I had to allow time for my staff to arrive 
from New York. My staflf was, of course, Julian and Irving. 
I made preliminary sketches for all the si.xtecn windows, since 
1 didn’t intend to paint one stroke without Mr. Addis’ ap- 
proval. He w.as going to pay me twelve hundred dollars, of 
which I had already received half in advance. 

God was good. The world was good. And I was good. We 
threw no parties, we did no splurging, and I even went back 
to silently finirii my murals at the restaurant. The atmosphere 
at die Schlesingen’ had suddenly undergone a great change. 
1 suppose Irving had blabbed to them about my job with 
Addk. Harry, lOce all front-ofliice-executive types, had a per- 
manendy wet finger in die breeze of public relatioin, and at 
diac ntoment the currents were definitely pro-Chtnese. When 
ny murals were finally finidied and 1 was removing my debris 
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from the restaurant, I couldn’t resist blowing a farewell blast 
at the Schlesingers. 

‘Tm doing a for Addis’ store,” I said. “I’m going to 
paint Qiinese settings in their twelve front windows on South 
Saline Street. When you boys next see Adolf Kimmel, you 
most remember to tell him that Mr. Addis just likes the way I 
paint Chinese, and he doesn’t have the slightest intention of 
turning his place into a chop-suey joint, or into a kosher 
delicatessen, either. I’ll be seeing you boys around!” 

Irving had abandoned his Job at the Schlesingers’, since I 
was going to pay him twenty-five dollars a week. Julian had 
stopped peddling his books, too, and finally we went to work 
full blast. But somewhere along the line I had miscalculated 
my schedule, and 1 had only three of my panek finished when 
it was time tor Nettie and the baby to come home. 

Now, then, with all my foresight and my multifarious ac- 
dvities, I had not yet made any proper preparations for this 
one unavoidable event. I had bought a few diapers and some 
clothing for the child and had, of course, taken them out to 
Netde at the hospital. 1 had reckoned that if these supplies 
proved scant the nurses would manage, for a few days, to eke 
out from their own stock of baby garments. But, on the very 
eve of Nettie’s return, 1 suddenly reah£ed that we needed a 
whole raft of stuff for the kid, at least. It was already ite in 
the afternoon when the shocking immediacy of this theme 
first struck me. 

“In heaven’s name,” I said to Julian, "I’ve got to get three 
or four doxen diapers and some shirts and sweaters for the 
baby. I’ve got to run down and get them this minute, Nettie 
is e.xpecting me to pick her up at the hospital -t nine o’clock 
in the morning.” 

Then Irving piped up. *‘I think diapers have to Oo I'.emmed 
by a seamstress,” he said. “I don’t think tbey’re sold hemmcil, 
ready for use.” 
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*nrhac*s fine,” I said. “Well, the kid will just htve to pee nn- 
fashionably into seamless diapers. I doubt if Benjamin Franklin 
had any better, and it never stopped him from saving a bock.” 

**The stores close at five>thirty,” said Julian softly, “and it's 
now ten after six.” 

All three of us sat down, like the last surviving members of 
a beleaguered garrison after their last bullet turns out to be a 
dud. We looked something terrible. We had been painting all 
day, and now we were so smeared with dirt and color that 
we would have caused astonishment even in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

Then the phone rang. It was Harry Schlesinger. 

“What is it?” I said. 

“Pm sorry to bother you,” he said, “but it's getting on 
supperdme.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said. “If you want Irving to help you out to- 
night, I don’t think he can make it. We’re all bushed.” 

“I don’t want Irving,” he said. “I just want to know if you 
can get somebody to move this crate out of here. It’s blocldng 
the way to die cash register.” 

“Whatare*you talking about?” I said. “W’e didn’t leave any 
crate in your place.” 

“No, you didn’t leave it. The express company left it,” he 
said. “They left it this morning already.” 

“Just a minute,” I said. “Whose crate is it? Where is it 
from?” 

“It’s from New York,” he said. “It was insured and I signed 
for it. Whoever sent it got the address from you probably 
wiien you were working here.” 

“ra be right down,” I said. 

We washed up a little and tumbled downstairs to look at 
the crate. 

It was from New York, all rig^ It was large and enig- 
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made, but it was definitely addressed to me. We hauled it 
back inn> the kitchen and pried it open with a cleaver. 

It contained a small department store of baby clothes. 
Diapers, layettes, nightgowns, sweaters, stockings, booties and 
ail sorts of rubberized disaster preventives emerged out of that 
box. Then came jams, jellies, preserves, tonics and a whole 
array of patented food supplements, for the mother. For her, 
also, diete were lacy bed jackets, frivolous sleeping garments, 
and an all-silk quilted bathrobe. 

Nettie’s mother had sent it all. 

How about that> We danced around that kitchen like de- 
mented Isadora Duncan acolytes and nobody minded a bit. 
The bounty that had poured out of that crate, the generosity 
hovering about those benefactions, affected the whole kitchen 
staff. 

We had dinner at the Schlesingers’ that night. \\'hcn Ir\'ing 
also sat down at our table, Harry Scldesinger raised his eye- 
brows so high he looked as if he were wearing bangs; but they 
served us with smiles and with curtsca's, oecause good will 
was shining over the world and everyone enjoys warming op 
his tepid soul in the radiance of real kindness. 

Next morning, mother and child arrived at our bed-sitting- 
room-nursery-studio and were installed with due cer« n>ony. 
We had decorated the pboe with paper lanterns and t '>red 
streamers, we had pasted silhouenes of nurscr\' themes on the 
windows, and we even had put colored bulbs into the electric 
sockets. It was a real, happy homecoming. 

Of course, in the next few daj’s the studio-household man- 
agement became a little complicated. First of all, Nettie’s natu- 
iril milk supply gave out, so we had to prepare formulas for 
the baby. The diaper pit^lem became staggering at once. 1 
learned r^t dien and there that the human infant ** nothing 
but a gluttonous funnel. You pour stuff into it on top and -r 
tuns out in a len attractive form, almost iiutantly, at the bot- 
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tCMn. A dng! It is fortunate for die race diat somebody in the 
family cares a lot for the litde swine right at the start, or I 
think most of diem would probably land in the garbage can. 

I must admit that 1 mysdf was dowly getting used to the 
looks of the monster. I even began to discern minute human 
attributes in it. The hands and the feet were unquesdonably 
masterpieces. The face was sdll a disaster, but, even there, the 
nose and the lips showed a certain skill in execution. I had a 
few sculptor friends who would have been willing to under- 
write that nose and those lips. 

In the midst of our househdd complexities we had to go 
on painting. Color got into everything. There were streaks of 
green in the milk, touches of magenta in the diapers and even 
the baby's hair once had some strands of bright blue in it. I 
thought it improved the kid, but nobody agreed with me. 

Nevertheless, the work proceeded. Everybody performed 
heroically. Irving certainly proved his value to us in more than 
one direction. Since he originally came from a family of 
eleven children, our baby situation was like old home week to 
him. He knew every conniving trick for making one diaper 
do the service of three. 

But the whole messy layout wasn’t too easy on my poor 
w^fe. Despite my you^, 1 had already met some dopey gals 
in the Village who would have grooved this combination of 
paint shop, cookery, and baby crap. They would have found 
it “interesting” and antibourgeois. But Nettie happened to be 
painstakingly fastidious. Once, twenty-five years later, she 
reminded me how, despite her resolution to be brave and 
understanding, she had flipped her lid one evening. It seems 
dut one of us had left some egg yolk splashed all over the 
sink, while another of us had thrown some soiled diapers on 
the hot steam pipes. It broke the dam. The little woman 
bawled the be jeezus out of us. 

And through it all, and (fespite it all, flocks of carefully 
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painted Chinese ladies and gentlemen continued to emeige 
from under the fine camelVluuir brushes and to live their own 
quiet, poised existence under the stylized willow trees. 

A strange thing occurs to me now. None of us ever talked 
about our plans for the future. And yet I’m certain that by 
common consent we took it for granted that, once our job 
was finished, we had not the slightest intention to remain in 
Syracuse. Even Irving. 

Well, finally, one day, the job was done. We delivered the 
last batch of work after hours at the store and stayed op al- 
most a whole night to help the window dresser install it. It 
was three-thirty in the morning before the last panels were in 
pkce. 

We raised the window curtains and went out on the street 
to look at them. It was a wonderful sight. Mr. Addis, who had 
suddenly appcai>.d out of the night, was delighted. 1 went 
across the street with him and we got a full load of it. I felt 
damned good. If I had let m^'self go, I could have bawled. In- 
stead I said a prayer of thanks. I’ve said many such prayers 
since, it is always the same prayer, and its substance is one 
filing I’m not going to tell you about. 

Before we parted for the night, the window dresser asked 
me about my next job. Because he was a nice guy. and be- 
cause my heart was full of gratitude, I leveled with him. I 
told him I had no job and no plans. He didn't mind. 

“You ought to go to Chicago,” he said. “.Marshall field 
spends a mint of money each year on their windows rnd they 
ain’t anywheres near as good as these. I’ve got a brother who 
dresses for them and I’ll write him a letter about you, if you 
like.” 

“Thanks,” I said. “I’ll stop by and see you tomorrow.” 

1 went there the next day to get his letter and to pick up 
check. Mr. Addis beamed on me when 1 steppeu uito his 
office. All morning he had been showered with congratula- 
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dons, newspaper reporters and photogra^diers had already 
called, and his two chief compedtots had invited him to lunch, 
*‘I expect yt>tt*ll be around again next spring,** he said 
**We*ll try to do as well again, won*t we?** 

"We*U do better,’* I said. ‘*We*U always do better.** 

‘This whole thing has given me a great deal of pleasure,” 
said Mr. Addis. ‘‘I’ve taken the liberty of changing some 
terms in our contract. I’m sure you won’t mind.” 

He handed me my check. He had given me a three>hun- 
dred'dollar bonus. If I had dared, I would have embraced 
lum. 

And that, dear children, was the end of the hegira to Syra- 
cuse. It all happened forty years ago, and, in all the time since 
dien, I never once went back. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Three times a day I cat boiled licc with stewed 
vegetables or bananas. I can’t have any milk, buner, eggs, 
meat or fish. I can’t put any seasoning on my food whatever. 
Because the Jews, who were probably suffering from high 
blood pressure even then, left Egypt with unsalted bi d, I 
can also eat matzos. The w'orld is still my oyster but 1 can’t 
eat it. I’m on a salt*free diet. 

I have been in constant pain all down my left side for die 
last three years, ever since I had my stroke. At least I’m not 
paralyzed. Also, for the last three years 1 have been off drugs. 

I often recall those long sleepless nights in Lexington, and 
how much I was sustained, this side of madness, by my re- 
tentive memory. I speak and read five boguages-Hungarian, 
Yiddi^ German, French, and EngUdi. WTiile my roommate, 
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Manny, down at the narcotics farm, would be enmeshed in 
his own private nightmaresi, I, wide-awake, would conjure 
the great poets out of their graves and out of their books. In 
five different tongues diey brought their wit, their wonder, 
and their ecstasy for my Consolation. PetSfi, Sdiiller, Hdlder- 
lin, Raizin, Heine, Goethe, Rimbaud, Verlaine, Shakespeare, 
Donne, Rilke, Eliot, and Cummings were all ghostly visitors at 
my bedside. I particularly cherished Villon, who had often 
bwn in prison, always an outcast, and frequently in bad jams, 
like myself. Also, in 1928 1 had illustrated a special new e^don 
of Villon which Pascal Covici had published in Chicago. 

Like so many significant rapes on reality, my success as a 
book illustrator was achieved through no purposeful strategy 
<m my part. 1 fell into it as one falls into a gold mine or a mud 
puddle. 

In the latter part of 1924 I had accumulated about twenty 
black-and-white drawings, which I submitted not too hope- 
fully to various magazines. They weren’t the sort of drawings 
the magazine generally printed, and I wasn’t too hung up 
when everybody rejected them. 

And what sort of drawings did they use? 

1 can tell you about that very specifically. Some years be- 
fore, a close friend had written me a letter of introduction to 
the are editor of The American Magaane. That publication, 
like most magazines at the dme, was a constandy warmed- 
over compilation of maudlin trash. 1 needed money very badly 
and my friend thought that this art editor might possibly find 
something for me to do. He assured me that this functionary 
was in every way superior to the stultifying requirements of 
his position, that he was a man of intelligence and taste. Let 
me hasten to tell you that all this proved to be quite true. 

The art editor received me kindly, and he seemed quite tm- 
juessed 'vith my work. In fact, he offered to buy one c£ my 
drawings for himself. 



**I should like to do some workfor the magazine,’* I said. 

’’That, I’m afraid, will not be possible,” he said. He didn’t 
hem or haw about it. He just told me quite plainly I couldn’t 
make it. 

’’But why?” I asked. ’’You seem to like my stuff. You’re the 
art editor, aren’t you?” 

“That’s right,” he said, “but your work is absolutely un- 
suitable for us. You see, my dear boy, you haven’t the vaguest 
idea of our formub.” 

“What is the formula?” I said. “Whatever it is. I’ll learn it.” 

“No,” he said. “It’s really quite hopeless.” 

“G)me on, now,” I said, “give me a break. Tell me the 
formula and I’ll accommodate myself to it, whatever the hell 

It IS.” 

He looked sadly at me for a moment. “Well,” he said, “the 
formula is this: We want the sort of pictures the readers would 
make if they knew how!” 

He was, of course, dead right about me. 1 couldn’t even 
imagine their readers, much less what they would try to draw. 
So I never really expected to score with my new batch of 
drawings. But you just go on making pictures whether any- 
body wants them or not, if that happens to be your particular 
affliction. 

One day when those twenty drawings had bounced back on 
me again 1 showed them to an old friend, Minna Bod., heim, 
who happened to be visiting. She looked at them speculatively 
for a while and then suggested that 1 send them up to Horace 
Liveright, the book publisher. 

“Liveright is a weird character,” she said. “He sometimes 
goes for the most unlikely people.” She had a good reason for 
thin kin g so, because he published her husband Max Boden- 
hehn’s poetry, llic poetry was excellent but Max was cer- 
tainly unlikely people. 

I had nothing to lose, so I sent my batch of drawings up to 



Liver^t*s. A week later 1 got a note from them telling me to 
call at their offices. The note was signed Donald Friede. 

And that’s how I happened to meet a person of supreme 
consequence^ in my life. He turned out to be the )onior part- 
ner of die business, quite new in his role and eagerly on die 
lookout for new talent of all sorts. 

The firm occu{»ed a remodeled four-story building up on 
West Forty-eighdi Street, and most of the people who worked 
there were a lot of noisy extroverts. Not Mr. Friede. He 
seemed like an interloper. Dark-eyed, long-jawed, elegant and 
prematurely balding, he had a bland, foreign-office air about 
him. He acted like someone from the embassy of a powerful 
country who had been instructed to muffle the national dy- 
namics for the sake of a benign public policy. 

I had Donald all wrong. On our first meeting he seemed to 
me like a toodiy, well-bred, constipated Englishman. As so 
often happens with real British types, he was of Russian Jew- 
idi descent. He spoke beautiful French and had a warm, sym- 
pathetic heart despite his good manners. 

If you think I’m exaggerating about British types, I want 
to point out to you that the late Leslie Howard was sired by 
a fuU-blooded Hungarian, and was even a jew. And if he 
wasn’t die very essence of the old Empire, 1 don’t know who 
is. 

Anyway, Donald Friede liked my work. He didn’t quite see 
how ^y could make use of it in the near future, but he was 
personally so beguiled by my samples that he asked me to 
submit some more. 

The following day I toted up a whole new load. Come to 
think of it, my work was pretty strange, when you consider 
the rime and ^ place. For instance, I remember one painting 
a coufde of elderly people, nude and repulsive, sitting op- 
pome ea<d) odier inside a righdy sealed bo^e. The wtMnan’s 
feet were qilotched with purple and lavender vatkoiides, and 
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the man had some sort of magenta-colored skin radi. It was 
obvious by their looks that diese two ancients simply loathed 
one another. 

The title of this little opus was “The Old Folks at Home.” 

I say my work was strange, when you consider die time 
and the place, because in 1920-24 American artists just didn*t 
graze in such pastures. 1 discovered some four years later that 
in Central Europe men like Thomas Theodor Heine, Alfred 
Kubin, Pascin, and George Grosz had gone over that terrain 
pretty thoroughly. But in the good old sentimental U.S.A. my 
stuff was definitely freakish. Book illustration never seemed 
to have attracted particularly talented people in this country; 
the few good artists who had worked at it were already dead, 
or dying, by the time I emerged. In my time, pictures for 
bool^ were r*ide by refined spinsters with three names, like 
Mildred Huntington Quagmire, or Eleanor Sweetfish Wan- 
derfogel. 

The only people who ever really encouraged my work were 
H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan. By encouraged, I 
mean they had bought covers from me for the old Smart Set. 
That was a magazine in whose pages many of the best writers 
in die country had cut their eyeteeth. Mencken gave me carte 
blanche for seven covers once, and what’s more, he paid me 
on acceptance. Smart Set was the only magazine th .t didn’t 
make a poor writer or artist wait for his fee until • • stuff 
was printed six months later. 

I remember very well the old Smart Set office a«. 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street. The magazine was published by the Warner 
brothers (no relation to the movie people), and they got out 
a whole flock of pulpy adventure t^es, too. 1 think Mencken 
had stock in the corporadon, because once he asked me to try 
my hand at writing some gruesome stories for Black Alaska 
whidi was another Wamer-brothers production. 1 uid wnte 
a couple, mostly because 1 liked to illustrate them, and one 
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summer u^en I went filling I wrote up my experiences for 
still another of their magazines, called Field tnd Stream. 

Well, anyway, at Liver^ht's I was now involved with a 
book publisher at last, but nobody was as yet asking me to il> 
lustrate anything. Not for another year and a half. Friede, 
udio was a rich man, or the son of a rich man, had happily de- 
cided to stake me for a little while. He su^ested that I go 
away to the country for a few months and prepare some new 
work for a possible exhibition in the fall. He thought we 
might hold the show in the Liveright uraiting room. 

Now this waiting room was something special. First of all 
it was a good size, was comfortably furnished, and even had 
a little shaded veranda out over the back yard. In this wait- 
ing room you were liable to meet Sherwood Anderson, Ben 
Hecht, S. J. Perelman, Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, 
£. £. Cummings, William Faulkner, Ernest Hemingway, 
Hendrik Van Lron, and a lot of other people yon have since 
heard about. Liveright publiriied them all, and for a good 
many he was their first publisher. He had quite a flair. 

So I took my wife and my kids up to Lake Mohegan and 
started working for my show. I was on top of the world. I 
,oould draw and paint to my heart’s content, and I was even 
promised an exhibition at a famous publishing center. Plenty 
cool! 

I didn’t know dien about exhibitions. I didn’t know that 
unless you already have a famous name an exhibition, for an 
artist, is like a ^i^y public denudement before an audience 
of Uind fh^iellants. In short, 1 didn't know the art racket. I’ve 
become better acquainted with it since. 

I did one more thing before 1 left for die country. I com- 
peted for an art prize diat die Liveright people h^ set op 
quite a while before I got to know them. I suppose die com- 
pedtkm had been announced all over, but I never got wind of 
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it until 1 read about it in dieir waiting room. I think I submitted 
my entry iust two days before the whole thing dosed. 

The point of die competition was for artwts to submit 
drawings for a book by Heywood Broun, called Gandle Fol- 
lows His Nose. Unless you're as old as I am, the chances are 
you've never heard of this opus. The book had been published 
a few months before and had obviously already laid an egg. 
Some of the critics, in reviewing it, had maintained that 
Gandle, die hero, had been described by the author in five 
or six contradictory ways; and so, to stir up some possible in- 
terest in this dying swan, the publishers had offered a prize 
to the artist who could best realize the physical aspects of 
the elusive Gandle. 

Although 1 loved Heywood Broun, I had to confess that 
he had pretty extensively fluffed the characterization of poor 
Gandle. But I was willing to try. After all, I couldn't miss it 
any worse than all the other artists. 

I'm telling you all about this because we had a surprising 
experience while crossing an empty lot up in Lake Mohegan 
diat summer. My older boy, who was going on six, picked up 
a water-stained newspaper and ran up to his mother with it. 
She was just going to bawl him out for his retrieverlike tend- 
encies, when her eyes suddenly lit on a reproduction of the 
very picture of Gandle that 1 had submitted in the c npeti- 
tion. It was a week-old copy of a New York Herald 1 ribune 
book-review section, and it announced that I was th: winning 
artist. 

I took it as a very good omen. I also took the check diat 
accompanied it. It spurred me on to still greater labors, and 
by ’the time we were ready to come back to New York I had 
completed forty drawings and eighteen paintings. The paint- 
ings were in oil, gouache, and water color. In otlier words, I 
was ready to be launched. 
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And now the time has cmne for me to tell you somethu^ 
about Horace Liver^t himself. 

He was <)uite an astonishing-looldng hombre. 

In those dim» backward years when Waldo Frank used to 
write all the New Yorker profiles, I remember he devoted 
one of them to Horace Liveright, who was his publiriier. 
Later, when a compilation of these articles was printed in 
book form, 1 illustrated the piece about Horace, and I recall 
making a drawing of him looking out from behind a riiower 
curtain. This was no flight of fancy on my part; Horace 
actually had a complete shower in his office. 

He was not a man one easily forgets. He was of medium 
height, dark-complexioned, with markedly Semitic features 
and a mass of thick, curly, almost snow-white hair; but what 
had an immediately shocking impact on me were his wildly 
protruding hyperthyroid eyes. He was certainly the most 
volatile and restless man I have ever known. I think Horace 
was originally a stock-market gambler, and he remained a 
fdunger until the day he died. When I first met him he was 
gambling on manuscripts, on people, and on ideas. Although 
he owned perhaps the most enviable publishing list in Amer- 
ica, he was still untamed and he proceeded to expose his 
pervous systeih to other more dangerous urgencies. He pro- 
duced plays, for instance, some damned good plays, too, but 
he also lost fortunes in the theater the way another man loses 
buttons off his coat sleeve. He was a dangerous enemy and a 
still more dangerous friend, and he was frenziedly searching 
for something that he certainly never found while he was 
still alive. 

He spoke very fluently, but too loudly, on every sub)cct 
under ^ son, including some that by common consent are 
<mly whispered about. I think he deeply envied, and yet loved, 
all people of real talent, and I suspect that somewhere in his 
petacmal etfects diere were a few yellowed pages of a mann- 
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script that he had himself comjxjsed and written. I know diat 
he gave enormous advances even to writers who had never 
produced any justifiable piece of work and who, in return, 
often befouled him with denigration and ingratitude. I think 
he was capable of stupendous generosity because he had no 
particular liking for money. Also, Horace had overwh elmin g 
charm and he could turn this mystical fluid on and off at will, 
like a faucet. 

If 1 knew enough about his personal life, I would gladly 
write his biography, as an act of commemoration not only to 
his person but to a period of which he was one of the most 
colorful and potent symbols. 

You will ask, how did such a man pick Donald Friede n> 
be his partner? Surely it would have been impossible to find 
two more iM marched people for any imaginable kind of col- 
laboration. The answ'er is very simple. Horace needed a hun- 
dred thousand dollars in a huriA', so he took a partner who was 
in a position to put that amount of cash on the line. 

You may not know that Liveright originated and owned the 
Modem Library, probably the most profitable reprint pub- 
lishing idea of his day. Well, he sold the Modem Library 
when he needed another hundred thousand dollars. Sold it to 
Bennett Cerf, who is making a mint of money on it to this 
very hour. 

The Liveright publishing business of the twentiei amed 
enormous sums, but the expenditures of the publisher were 
always several digits beyond the firm’s wildest income. He 
was the central, dynamic force of a vortex of willful waste 
at whose bottom yawned only disaster. Particularly, personal 
disaster. But Horace’s troubles came much later on, and the 
mad rigadoon was actually at its height when 1 first came to 
know him. (The business still continues under the same name, 
under less dramatic auspices, to this day . ) 

At any rate, all this will give you an ‘dea in whose wain*^ 
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room I was going to have my first exhibition. I must say, 
Horace was always very nice «> me. Or almost always. Some- 
times it wasn’t easy for him. You see, he had already squan- 
dered die hundied-thousand-dollar dowry diat Donald had 
broi^t him, and so his never too certain affections for his 
now obsolete partner had b^un to grow altogether pallid; 
and because the moneymoon was over, he was naturally not 
so Iceen about Donald’s special friends and protig^ of whom 
I was definitely the most outstanding. 

Let me say in all fairness to Horace, though, that he sub- 
mitted me to the ice treatment for only a very linle while. 
A couple of weeks, perhaps. Eventually he gave me boohs 
to illustrate, even long after Donald had left the firm. 

But I’m anticipating again. Nobody had the vaguest inten- 
tion of giving me any jobs as yet, and even the possibility of 
my exhibidon sail hinged on the good will of the big boss, 
who was a notorious and unpredictable mind-changer. 

And he was the boyo who came from Arroyo, who owned 
die sack diat might strike the dog that might bite the cat that 
could chase the mouse that might nibble the bread that was 
fed to the brood that sat down at my daily table. 

Donald remained his usual calm self all through the time 
^ore my exhibidon. He had my pictures framed, and he also 
had a most elaborate catalogue printed. 1 think it contained 
ten large black-and-white iUustradons, and it finally turned 
out to be a pretty fancy art folder. We mailed these to the 
various cridcs, and to some influential journalists as well, and 
I must say the advance nodees on those prints were remark- 
ably favorable. 

1 remember sending one to Ezra Pound in Rapallo; three 
mondis later (in Paris) 1 got an answer full of heede spelling, 
hysterical punctuation, and crypdc marginal notes, llie gist 
of the letter was get the hell out of America, which b quidcly 
tnrmi^ into Neo-Palesdne. 



Well, die evening of my exhibition arrived at last I went 
up to Liveright’s quite early, but when I arrived the place was 
already jammed. 

You Imow, I find art mobs more depresfing than the mobs 
in subwa)^ because they are even more joyless than die other 
lemmings. In the subways, at least nobody pretends to be hav- 
ing a ball. In the art galleries, the brittle pretense of amuse- 
ment, die cynical smirks of alcoholic superiority, the constant 
coUisions of shopworn laughter fill me with a sense of heart- 
breaking depression. 

I’m talking only about opening daj’s, of course; the rest of 
die dme the average art gallery successfully simulates the 
atmosphere of an underground chapel, where bank deposits 
are expected. 

Well, 1, at least, had my first show in a room where on 
ordinary days some damned intelligent people used to for- 
gather. But about two thirds of the mob that came to my 
opening— and goes to every opening— were either androgynous 
monsters, nymphomanic divorc^, part-time pimps, or all- 
dme drunks. 

Of course, there were some nice people, too. These and a 
few dear old friends approached me commiscratively in the 
course of the evening, pressed my hand murmutc.l a few 
gentle words of sympathy, and then stepped back to disappear 
once more among the smilers with the knives. These friends 
and well-wishers acted as if somewhere in the room, behind 
the curtain of cigarette smoke, 1 had laid out an embalmed 
stiff for final display, and they had come by only to offer their 
last condolences. 

Man! Itgqt me! 

Horace came up from time to time, convoyinf < .ne of his 
literary lights, and they would shed a momentary baptismal 
g^eam on me. I’m ghd to say that most f them were chaim- 
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and felt decendy ill at ease in this congregation of cadc- 
lii^jdionies. 

I sdd a few pictures, too. Quite a few, as a matter of fact. 
Donald fek the evening was turning out a howling success. 
But a couple of my customers talked to me at some lengdi, 
and I got the feeling that they were buying my stuff mosdy 
because diey were sorry for me, or, because they wanted to 
please Dcmdd. What they really wanted to buy were Gau- 
guins -uid Modiglianis. (Both of those characters starved to 
^th.) Some of them told me that they could have bought 
their canvases quite cheaply, too, just a few years ago, but 
that they had missed their chances. They could have corralled 
a whole mess of French impressionists for a few thousand 
dollars, they said, and look where they all were now. Way 
up there! My own pictures cost really very litde and 1 had 
an idea that if 1 sold them all I could afford a good second- 
hand car. So, naturally, as I listened to my clients, I felt like 
a mendicant who at Christmas, in front of Bloomingdale’s, 
gets the small change that people are too lazy to put into their 
pockets. 

But I did get introduced to Ono Kahn, and I did have my 
first meeting with Elinor Wylie. She was angelic to me, too. 

**You mu$h*t be afraid of all these people,” she said. 
“They're only thistle balls. Squeeze them, and they'll dis- 
appear.” 

While she said this, she looked more frightened of that mob 
than 1 was. 

Quite a few people got drunk, and one or two even had 
dieir elbows on my pictures and were leaning up against 
diem. 1 started to wonder whether I ought to ^t it ^fore 
I got sore and busted one of these relaxed aesthetes in the 
nose, when Nettie, who had all evening been impecstmadng 
the demui^ understanding wife of genius, fortunately hap- 
pened to look at me. She swam quickly over toward my aide, 
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took iny #nn, snd the two of us trod muddy water together 
until we hit shore. Out on the street, we were bodi deeply 
and wordlessly depressed, and 1, at least, felt unaccountably 
humiliated besides. 

You can sec I was just an ungrateful swine. Can I explain 
it better now, what it was that got me down so? 1 think I can. 

I had spent months doing my work, bringing to it as much 
ingenuity, skill and passion as I was able to muster. I drew it 
all, as the anonymous Hindu said, "from that unimaginable 
source of certitude." 

It was great! To do the work, I mean. It was the greatest! 

The pictures hardly ever turned out as well as I had con- 
ceived them in my mind, but even so, invariably, the last one 
—the one that I was just working on— had more merit than 
the others. 

And then they were done. Each had been a peculiar prob- 
lem, whose solution had caused me quite a bit of anxiety and 
pain. On rare occasions 1 had had certain brief but poignant 
spasms of satisfaction. I had surely left sc me significant aspect 
of my identity in each of those pictures, and part of me was 
palpably present in all of them fur anyone who had eyes to see. 

And what, in God's name, had the people at my exhibition 
to do with all this^ Who were they, myway’ Most of them 
were professional boore lice who crawlea from one v vissage 
to the other, who were already making multiple appoiutmems 
to meet again at the next art shindig. When they talked to you 
rfiey would speak permanently past your face, because at any 
moment somebody more important than you might possibly 
smile at them. And if this somebody, perhaps fifty feet across 
the room, failed to smile at them, or ignored •■he smile which 
they had grimaced or catapulted through space, ihen their 
afternoon feU into shanered fragments. They ‘dd fran- 
tically mop their faces, roll their eyes, and waggle their heads 
like half-decapitated herrings. I’m repo ing to you now on 
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one actual case I witnessed myself, in which a woman who 
fancied herself so snubbed finally broke into uncontrollable 
convulsions of hysterical belching and had to have medical 
attention before die could be taken home. And who in the 
world had brought on this shattering collapse? Who had 
snubbed her? Til tell you who. A stammering paranoid gas- 
bag who occasionally commented on musical publications for 
The &tturday Revievo of Literature. But, enough. Let me get 
back to my story. 

After my second and third meetings with Otto Kahn, die 
substance of which 1 have already told you, I had a big heirt- 
to-heart talk with Donald Friede. Donald warned me not to 
be too optimistic about my coming financial situation in 
France. *Ilie French had again manipulated their currency to 
the disadvantage of foreigners living in their country, and he 
fek I might not be able to manage as well as I had anticipated 
or as Mr. Kahn had expected. 

**I don*t want you to get into difficulties and have to ask 
Otto Kahn for additional help,*’ he said. “He is too valuable 
a person to irritate with what might seem to him bad manage- 
ment on your part. Suppose I send you a small allowance 
eadi roondi, then I’m sure you’ll be able to stay at least a 
year.” 

That’s what Donald said to me before I started out for 
Europe with my family. And now I’m about to unveil for you 
die true nature of Donald’s stupendous generosity. 

He was really not a rich man on his own account. His fa- 
dier had left a large fortune to the family, but Donald had to 
manage widi a definitely restricted allowance, which was ad- 
nunisteied under cast-iron trust conditions. Any monies he 
gave to me, and to others I shall name later, he had to take 
out of his own allowance. 

Pm nor pretending that he had to take oleomaigarine for 
bccakfast, instead of butter, because he was staidly a couple 
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of u'liftt to a small living. But I am telling you somediing 
nobler and more surprising. When Donald eventually bnded 
in a really tough money jam and had to strip himself of all 
his negotiable possessions, and even had to sell his wonderful 
collection of books, we, that b to say us protig^ were the 
last ones to hear about his debacle. He had gone right on send- 
ing his volunury:, generous, allowances, until he no longer 
could, because, finally, he didn’t have either a pot or a window 
left, himself. 

In short, he was, beyond his means, an infinitely greater 
patron of artists than Otto Kahn I gladly roll back these 
thirty years to make him a profound bow. “A Russian bow 
with the forehead to the floor." 
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GKAFTBEIfim 


fivT WHAT the hell kind of a biography is this, 
anyway? Whjt is the meaning of all these vaguely rehted 
ttiecdoces? An autobiography ought to begin somewhere in 
childhood and proceed in some decent order toward its con- 
dnsion in old age, shouldn’t it? 

Wdl, perhaps my life was only a series of just such anec> 
dotes and was, properly speaking, no biography at aU. One 
of die finest autobiographies I ever read was Paul Qaugum*s 
Intimate Journals. I don’t mean Noa Noa^ whidi is just a 
peppery fuece of ioumalese tripe, I mean the joumals chat 
were trailed yean ago by Van Wyck Brooks and pnb- 
fidwd by Horace Liveright, of course. 

That book hops and skips around quite a lut, but every 
paragnph is a nourishiiq; bouillon cube. Unfortunately, pop- 




«hr tMtt tBiuii to nm toftogwwA, to diin, aendmeiittl drip- 
pn^ tittc for Lutt. Anmk or literary boniOon cubes 
are to!b nroch boiii». You have to furnish your own heat and 
cook them in the sweat of ymir own enthusiasm and percep- 
tion. Ifsadragonpeoide, I understand. 

I don't diink Gavrin talks much about his childhood in 
the /fttiffUtt Jottfiub, and I fancy his reason for keeping away 
from it might easily have been the same as my own. I find it 
difficult and painf^ to write about my childhood because I 
don't like to confess that I ever lived in a world of such un- 
critical exaltation. Yes, even the sorrows of my childhood 
were unique and noble. 

In 1910 I was ten years old. You see, hke Celhni, I came in 
with a new century. I helped inaugurate the new era. Maybe 
that accounia I'cr the n^w era It certainly accounts for me. 

At the age of ten I was staying with an elderly spinster 
aunt. Aunt Catherine of the warts, in a summer resort, a little 
town on the shore of the Danulic called Deutsch Altenburg. 
In 1910 the Danube still ran to the Black Sea in three-quarter 
time, and Austria's chief exports were chocolate wafers and 
Strauss operettas. 

This town of Dcutsch Altenburg had m ancient times been 
an important Roman settlement, and the neighborhood was 
still rich in Roman rums and arafact... Someumc^, vhen 1 
walked across the fields after a summer rainstorm, i would 
find antique bits of cameo and old toga pins nesthng in the 
chumed-up furrows. There was even, on the edge of the 
town, a Roman amphitheater m a good state of preservation, 
where on Saturday evenings visiting orchestral groups would 
serve light seasonal tidbits to the insatiable Austrun appetite 
for music. 

What can I tell you about my summer Jajv '* .mg those 
wine-heavy hilk? Well, most sipwficantly, that 1 fell m love. 
Don't laugh! Don’t even smile The 1* *e affairs of chiliuen 
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«re tnevittbly aiqpc» nice dwy cm mm bm t liipiiy «nd> 
ing. Except in biSa* maybe, b dw <Ad 4^ 

Bat my joirauie mvclvement bat beoime partiealariy menh 
onUe to me becaose, for a wliile» it had alo^ m^^ over> 
tones. 

My aunt and I lived m two any rooms at a plaoe called 
the Korhaus, a crazy architectural concoction that looked 
like a binhday cake. Kurhaus means literally Cure House, and 
it was so named because Deutsch Altenbuig was famous (even 
in Roman times) for its thermal baths. That's the reason toy 
aunt had come to stay riiere in the first place— to cure hersefr 
of somethmg, I don't know what. Homeliness and spinster- 
hood I suppose; if so, nothing ever came of it. Aunt Catherine 
was around fifty-three at the time, and even in the most flatter- 
mg old photographs she looked like a female version of 
Pundi. To my childish perception she was a sort of animated 
wart plantation. She had only three of these mysterious exr 
crescenoes, but they were so effectively placed I always no- 
ticed them, even before 1 saw her. The biggest one, the one I 
called Attila because he sprouted a hair out of the top of his 
helmet, was situated on her right nostril. The second one, 
without a penpant, was smash in the middle of her left eye- 
brow, and the smallest one, about the size of a ripe pea, led 
an agitated life on her right cheekbone. Every winter I used 
to overhear family confabs about an impending operation 
on these warts, but when the poor soul finally died, in 1912, 

I noted with satisfaction that they were buried with her. I 
also remember diat while lying m her coffin she was still 
wearing her eyeglasses. 

Aunt Catherine was really nobody's sister, at least ntdmdy 
1 knew. Like many elderly spinsten in those days, she had 
come by her appellation dirough common usage. I thmk she 
lived m mortal terror of me, and yet she hardly ever trusted 
me out of her s^ht, because she considered her guardianrfiip 
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over ne tt ft Mcced nspoMibility to my parenti. I an <m]y 
dilld, ftful hence an irrejdaceable jewel 

So Aunt Catherine and I wen involved in a snimner>iong 
cop8-and>robben game that invariably left lier with fiazzled 
nervea and made her swear, at the end of each season, never to 
go to die countiy with me again. 

At Deutsch Altenburg she subscribed to a series of curative 
baths at the Kurhaus, and, because 1 was under age and there 
was no extra charge, she made me share them with her. These 
sulphur inundations, which smelled like rotten eggs, took 
place in sunken stone tubs of enormous size, and ^cre cer- 
tainjy was room in each of them for a whole committee of 
active cripples. I simply loathed those daily dunkings, and 
Tm sure thit those curative baths drained whatever little 
strength I had right out of me. The only reason Aunt Cather- 
ine dragged me along to them w'as that while they lasted she 
was able to keep an eye on me. She was absolutely adamant 
about those rigorously clocked stink immersions, and I 
couldn’t stand the smell of cooked eggs for twenty years 
afterward. 

Luckily, the doctors had prescribed for her a long siesu 
after each bath. Enfeebled by the therapeutic experience, and 
further exhausted by my irritating bathroom m-”’ners, she 
would crawl upstairs to her cool, shaded bedroom ai >ng the 
chestnut leaves and pass out for a couple of hours. And then 
at last would come my daily chance to take off anu have a life 
of my own. 

I generally roamed all over the Koppelbcig or crawled 
around the stone seats of the amphitheater or spied on other 
children who were collecting plant specimens for their herbar- 
iums. It was an old Austrian custom to coni’oi** profitable 
nature studies with summer vacMkms. I rarely spoke to these 
kids, not because I was leery of thei but their jokes and 
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their games seemed as pointless and silly to me as the goii^ 
on among the grownups. 

I did have one friend in the ne^borhood, a boy called 
Walter Sdiwaller. He father was one of the Emperor’s for> 
esters^ and die walls of their home were beaurifully stocked 
widi the antlers of deer and chamo&. The Schwallers lived in 
the country die year round and Walter, who was only nme, 
had read almost as many books as I had. Indeed we had both 
just finished The Memms of a Fbysiciany those wonderful 
noveb by Alexandre Dumas. Walter and I had another 
bond in common; we both had a tender regard for the girl at 
the cigarette counter in the Kurhaus. Her name was, inevi- 
tably, Mitzi, and she was engaged to the head barber, Hein- 
ridi. (There, ready-made, you already have a couple of char- 
acters for the subplot of an operetta.) 

Walter and I used to lie on our backs in the tall grass on 
the hills and talk about Mitzi. Nothing dirty, you can be sure. 
We were just interested in her words, in her gestures and even 
in her clothes. Walter too was an only child; perhaps because 
we had no sisters, a new blouse on Mitzi or a new colored 
ribbon would send us off on pleasant conjectures and specu- 
lations. Neidier one of us ever referred to her betrothed in 
'any other terms except the Hedgehog. We weren’t envious 
of him, he was just an anomaly in her Ufe that we never cared 
to analyze or expbin. It was one of those mysteries that 
grownups got involved in. They were capable of the most 
astonishii^ attachments, to houses, to people, and even to 
animals, that defied all taste and common sense. The Hedge- 
hog was certainly a flaw in Mitzi’s character, but we suspected 
deep and secret reasons for her grotesque choice and by com- 
mon consent we never tampered with this enigma. Mitzi was 
generally very nice to all the children in the Kurhaus but 
she had spe^ little manner of almost amorous teasing for 
die both of us. We broi^t her litde presents-floweis, and 
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Roman coins that we happened to find-and she in turn would 
slip us chocolates and peppermints that she abstracted from 
the loose assortment of candies under her jurisdiction. 

This, however, was not the love affair I was going to tell 
you about. Mitzi probably represented our first delicate, 
precocious experience in gender awareness, a fragile and un- 
possessive liaison in which there was no room for jealousy. 
I was glad that Walter also cared for Mitzi, it made my 
friendship with him complete. 

My serious love affair happened toward the end of summer, 
when the bte afternoons turned surprisingly cool under the 
wild chestnut trees, and Aunt Catherine would suddenly 
descend upon me with a flock of hairy mufflers and sweaters. 

1 saw iny great passion for the first time while she was 
taking a rrujurin.il walk with her mother in the Kurhaus 
garden. Now, this mother was something worth seeing on 
her own account. She looked like Cleo tic .Mcrode. And if 
you’re too green to know u ho that was. I6t me inform you 
that during my childhood Cleo was the official mistress of the 
old King of the Belgians, and that her unique coiffure changed 
the hair styles of a whole generation of European women. 

Tall, dark-haired, white-skinned, slecpy-eycd, the mother 
of my beloved trailed the train of her lace peignoir regally 
across the Kurhaus lawn. 1 dubbed h«.i Scmiramis i sight, 
although I already knew that her real name was B.mca de 
Tolnay and that she was a Hungarian countess. I had gathered 
this information the day before, when my aunt had spoken 
to another pseudo invalid about a new arrival, a Hungarian 
countess. I hadn’t listened carefully at first until my aunt 
started whispering, and then I naturally perked up. 

**She*s a divorcee,” my aunt said, with a reptilian hiss, “and 
I don*t understand why they allow such a ^n here. I 
thought this was a respectable hotel.” 

Please leinember, the year was 19 ' and Austria was a 
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Roman Catholic coontiy, and aldiough my aunt M^as not a 
Cadiolic she was a typical idiot of her time. 

Of course, 1 hadn't the v^uest idea what a divorcee could 
possibly be, but Aunt Catherine's manner convinced me that 
it must be something both harmless and interesting. So when I 
finally saw the lady in person, I was instantly convinoed that 
to be a divorc^ was surely the most desirable state for a 
woman to be in. 

Now let me tell you about her daughter. 

^e was eight years old when she became my fate. She had 
auburn hair, green eyes, and the most delicate complexion, 
and she was of a slenderness that one generally associates with 
fragile, aristocratic animab. Because of her fair skin she wore 
large Italian straw hats, and her costumes, her gestures, her 
posture, and her walk made all the other little girb in the 
Kurhaus look like awkward female impersonators. Her name 
was Ilonka. 

After all I have been through since then, I am still not rid 
of the spell of enchantment that she cast over me almost half 
a century ago. What ever could have happened to her? What 
was her mysterious destiny? 

What has become of you. Ilonka? Were you married to an 
Austrian officer? An officer like the one who came every eve> 
ning to call on your beautiful mother and who used to walk 
around the Kurhaus park with her? 1 remember him very 
welt He was like an elaborate mechanical toy, complete to 
the last (ktails, monocle, spurs, medals, and long cavalry sword 
trailing on the white gravel walk beside him. Mme. de Tolnay, 
dressed mostly in white, would )ust barely rest her hand, like 
an exotic flower, on die chevrons that corrugated his sleeve. 

Did you marry sudi a man, Ilonka? And was he killed in 
die First World War? Did he die on the Isonxo or in the 
Masurian swamps? And when the red film blinded his eyes 
and die taste of death rose bitmr on hb tongue, did be muster 
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his last breath to say your name, Honka? And whom did you 
many after that? And after that? And after Aat? Are you 
dead? Or are you perhaps still alive and flickering out your 
final days as a dim candle of faith in some ancient Austrian 
cloister? 

A few hours after 1 had first seen her I offered her a Roman 
coin, one of my zeal treasures. She took it from me without 
embarrassment or the slightest sign of obligation. She had 
the self-possession and authority of a beauty that is so great it 
has never had occasion to question itself. She was aware of 
her power over me, as if we had had the same fixed relation- 
ship through fifty previous incarnations. Her mother, from 
the very beginning, seemed to favor my devotion to her child, 
but my Aunt Catherine nearly swallowed her upper plate 
when she caught me talking to them. She didn’t actually yank 
me away from them in public, but she threatened that we 
would leave at once unless I solemnly vowed to abjure such 
sinister company. 

I vowed, of course. It made life more difficult but also more 
interesting, and 1 happily contrived and executed the most 
elaborate stratagems to be near my diminutive enchantress. 

I remember that once I reproached llonka for going off on 
an excursion down the Danube after she had proiv;^'' i to go 
with me to some Roman ruins. She stared at me fo« quite a 
while in genuine surprise. 

“If you are really my friend," she said, “you should be 
happy I had a chance to have a pleasant time on a boat.” (Ste 
actually said, “Dax ich rmcb freudif' erbolen koitnte.") “It was 
a won^rful trip,” die said, “very cool and refreshiniT under 
the awning on the top deck, I can go to the Roman ruins any 
tune. Can’t I?” 

Fof nearly fifty years 1 have recalled this conversation 
every few months. It comes unbidden : my mind from the 
depdis memory, and sometimes I used to feel that its enier- 
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genoe sonified a key, a due, or a parable applicable to aome 
current emergency in my life. I finally grew content not to 
seardi for any mysterious dpher in that Utde dialogue but to 
ascribe its psychic r^igitation to an unaccountable whim 
of my willful subconsdous. 

1 remember that I didn’t accept Ilonka’s stupendous selfish* 
ness without qualms and, sometimes, even anger. She doesn’t 
care a rap about me, 1 told myself. I’m going to ignore her 
from now on. 

I tried it, but I couldn’t keep it up. Not even for a day. 
1 was parched and aching for the mere sight of her a couple 
of hours after my bravest resolution. 

And then one day the earth opened up, the sky fell down, 
and 1 nearly lost the rest of my mind, such as it was. 

One afternoon I was up in my room, spying, when Mme. 
de Tolnay stepped out into the garden with IlonkM. Suddenly 
on the other side of the mother there appeared a second red- 
headed little girl, who was the absolute mirror image of my 
green-eyed tormentor. 

1 was standing at the window one flight above them, and I 
found myself desperately clutching the window frame to keep 
^m 3 rself from tailing out. A frightening pulse had started to 
pound ui my throat and I nearly gave way and screamed for 
help. Only the thought of Aunt ^therine brought me back 
to my senses. But even so, 1 was willing to risk aU to go down 
into the garden and get to the bottom of this crazy devilish 
riddle. 

1 daresay you have guessed that Ilonka had an identical 
twin sister. Her name was Mariska, and she had arrived only 
that mmning at Dcutsch Altenburg. 

And how did my poor childish heart cope with this addi- 
tkmal dilemma? It accepted the precious mirror image with 
the same^paaskmare frenzy as it had the or^pnaL They could 
be tedd apart onty 1^ a tmy mole which Mariska had behind 
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her left ear. She showed me that mok, once, by way of iden- 
tification. 1 never looked for it again. I didn’t need to know 
which one was exercising her fascination over me, or who was 
sending roe panting across the hUls on urgent, poindess er- 
rands. I was in thrall to bodi the little bitches and they well 
knew it. 

Although Waltw was my best friend, I never told him 
about my infatuation! It seems that under the circumstances 
I might have spared him one of the vixens. But I had nothing 
to spare. 1 had fallen under an enigmatic spell and I accepted 
my strange condition with all its unsolvable complexities. I 
had only one real fear, that it would end. 

And it ended, one rainy September day at ten o’clock in 
the morning. When my aunt and I came down for breakfast, 
about twenty suitcases and three large trunks were lined up 
between two pillars in the lobby. .My prescient heart knew the 
worst even before 1 had read the name on one of the luggage 
tags. My aunt had a right grip on my arm as she piloted me 
into the dining room. 1 can still remember the stiff white 
damask napkins, the fresh field floss'ers in the tiny cut-glass 
vase, and my aunt peering nearsightedly at the old familiar 
bill of fare. I kept looking at the luggage on the other side of 
the glass door. There were wonderful, romantic lah^’*« pasted 
all over their belongings: Nice, .Milan. Tunis, Atheii Paris. 
They were the great world, and 1 was just a squirming little 
worm, staring at those beautiful gummed pieces of .nagic and 
feeling myself dead, dead, dead, and utterly discarded. Dead, 
never to wake up again. What would 1 do* What was there 
to look forward to, after they were gone? 

And then I saw them coming down the central staircase. 
The mother covered with undubting furs and the children 
wearing identical dark-blue coaia. each cariynng a uny red 
ttmbre£u 

I got up from the taUe. My aunt spoke to me but 1 didn’t 
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even mm my head. I went out into the lobby and walked 
toward the htde family group becauae an irresistible force 
was propelling me. 

Mme. de Tolnay smiled and gave me her hand. **How sweet 
of you to see us oif," she said. **We’re going to Rome for six 
weeks, but maybe we'll see you again in Vienna diis winter. 
You must give the diildren your address." 

"I won't be in Vienna this winter," 1 said. “I’m going to 
Bagdad." 

“Oh, really," she said. “We’ve never been there. We've 
been to Beirut. Are you going with your aunt?" 

“No," I said. “I have an older brother who is physician to 
die king, and I’m going to live with him." 

“How nice,” she said. “Well, goodbye, till wc meet again. 
Say goodbye, children! " 

I would become a great physician. Like Gilbert in the Mem- 
oirs of a Physicim, 1 would come back years later, rich and 
proud, and treat these poor girk for tuberculosis. My uncle 
Joseph Balsamo, the great Cagliostro, had perfected a secret 
cure for tuberculosis, and I would look in their eyes and say, 
“Don't be afraid, I have come to save you.’’ 

Later when my aunt picked me up out of the wet grass 
behind the hotel, she displayed for the first and last time in 
her life a great deal of imagination and human compassion. 

“Come," she said, “let’s go upsuirs and get packed. We’ll 
catch the night boat for Vienna. 1 think we’ve had about as 
much pleasure as we can stand for one summer." 

If you diink that a child of ten could not possibly have 
experienced all that 1 have related, let me remind you that this 
same diild five years later took Nettie for an outing to Nepera 
Park and only eight years after Deutsch Altenburg had be> 
come die fadm of a son. Remember, great is the magic of the 
Whiteman. 
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CK Arm TEN 


I SIT HER£ under the old trees, contemplating 
the grandeur and the superb inditiFercnce of nature, conies 
home to me what a bundle of peny idiosyncrasies an- preju- 
dices I have become. I believe, for insunce, that most profes- 
sional aviators are politically very conservative. And where 
do I get such an idea? Well, parualiy from the life and confes- 
sions of people like Lindbergh, St. Exupery, Rickenbacker 
and Ernst U^c. I’m quite aware that Udet. whom I met a few 
times in New York, was not an orthodox Nazi and was prob- 
ably liquidated for it, but that still doesn't make him an out- 
standing liberal. 1 think the loneliness of dying, the sense of 
absolutt power and the constant immine 'ce of disaster are ooc 
panicularly conducive to ali-embracu^, democratic feelk^ 
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It tends to breed the Herrtmfolk type. The aristocncy of 
death. 

I also have die feeling that most cable-rappers and occultists 
ate almost instinctively and-Semicic. I met a lot of diose 
cuckoos udien I was doing religion for a while, on Life maga- 
zine, and I found the ma'iority of them to be violendy and- 
Jewish. 1 can figure that one out, too, I think. You see, the 
Old Testament doesn’t really talk very much about heaven 
or paradise Mrith any great insistence or conviction. The stress 
of the Old Book seems to be on decent behavior down here 
below, and not too much promise of pie in the sky later on. 
Well, that must make the professional psychics, mystics and 
pseudo metaphysicians pretty leery of Jews, who are certainly 
indoctrinamd from infancy to keep their heads out of the fog 
and their f tec on the ground. Of course, there may be a much 
simpler explanation. It may be that all those su'amis that I 
ran up against had once been married to some revolting Jews 
and had luturally developed a deep loathing for all of them. 

Now, another one of my cherished beliefs is that you can 
sell the American public anything, if it is properly publicized 
and sponsored. I firmly believe, for instance, that if somebody 
put a couple of miUion dolbrs into an advertising campaign, 
you could make the chewing of king-sized goat droppings 
into a national hobby chat would put Wrigicy out of business. 
I can already see the ’’scientists,” in white pajama tops, look- 
ing eamesdy and scientifically at millions of television view- 
ers. *nrhe Greeks worshiped the goat as a god,” they are say- 
ing. **The goat is the most ancient symbol of natural virility. 
Let dtis powerful symbol carry the burden of your worries 
and aiucieties. Let it be your Scrape Goat. The purest natural 
|M! 0 (hict <Mi the market. It reaches you directly from its origi- 
nal source without adulteration of any land. The pure goat 

pearls are packaged scientifically three sccomh after they 

» 
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were hatched Remember, Scrape Goat in die gold-foil wrap- 
per. Scrape Goat for livelier liveliness!” 

Offhand you’d say I had a natural aptitude for the adver- 
tising business. Wel4 yo^’d be wrong, because I tried my 
damnedest to make a corrupt easy dollar in that line, but I 
never made it. Or hardly ever. 

My first big chance came shortly after I had illustrated The 
MeffC IsUttidf by Bill Seabrook. 1 hat's a book about voodoo 
doings in I'laiti, and my illustrations show some pretty tough 
colored folk in various stages of somnambulism, catalepsy, and 
catatonia. The book was a world-wide best seller and every- 
body reprinted my illustrations. 

So it came as no great surprise to me one day to receive a 
telegram from an advertising agency which said: 

COULD YOU CAI.L AT OUR OFFICE URGENT 

Tom Ryan 

It was from the Pedlar and Ryan .Advertising Agency, on 
lower Park A%‘enue, and they certainly seemed to be in a big 
hurry. Of course, they could have called me on the phone, 
since I was listed in the book, but it wouldn't have been good 
agency practice. Shake people up' Get them on their toes! 
Ring a fire alarm! That's the way they operate. 

So an ancient Western Union lady, with a pencil . plessly 
snared in her hair net. had to drag her asthma up four flights 
of stairs )ust to give me a heart condition. 

Well, kid, I said to m)*sclf, you’ve finJly made it. The 
agencies are after you. they're already sending you wires. 1 
didn't know then that they also sent wires to find out the 
weather prognosis for the following day. 

At any rate, I let a decent time interval elajvf . h-'U an hour 
at IciR, before I got into a cab and dawdled up to their offices. 
This was quite a few years ago, but it ’*■ still as fresh with me 
ts my first memorable contact with poison sumac. 
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Let me tell you at once that if their reception room had 
been contrived to intimidate people they succeeded magnifi* 
cently with me. On the wall they had an oi%inal drawing of 
a cat that was the well>known identification symbol for a 
toilet preparation called Liu. This cat had me completely bull> 
d<ned. 1 couldn't stop gaping at it. I finally decided that it had 
been sprayed onto the paper with an ink-filled cooky-shootor. 
Well, I thought, if that's the way it's done, that’s the way 111 
do it. I'm nobby’s £1 Greco. 

Don't get a wrong impression. I didn't antechamber Mr. 
Ryan for more than fifteen minutes. Then an underdeacon 
materialized beside me and, guiding me safely past a few way- 
side shrines, whispered me discreetly into the Presence. 

I entered and bowed to a tall advertising man who was 
wearing a beautifully tailored pearl-gray suit. I noticed at 
once dut this suit was more than a garment, it was the exten- 
sion of a personality, and 1 could feel that it was oozing energy 
at every seam. 

After giving me a sincere, manly handshake, Mr. Ryan 
without a word proceeded to walk very briskly toward a 
door at the end of the longish room. 

But believe’me, no matter how fast he walked, I vras tram- 
plii^ with both my feet right on his shadow; because I too 
was demonstrating something. I was demonstrating youth, 
e^emess, and love of money. 1 tell you, when we got to diat 
door there weren't two inches between us. 

And then an unbelievable piece of craziness happened. Mr. 
Ryan, without calling any warning signals, suddenly wheeled 
cmiqdetcly around and nearly knocked me down in a heap. 
I made a remarkable recovery and quickly skipped behind 
him as he dashed off in the opposite direction. This time I 
kept about ten inches between us, and when he udieeled about 
agam I executed a brilliandy successful veronica, without cape 
or sword, of course. 
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I tried once more. This rime we walked in somewhat less 
close formation up to one of the filing cabinets, but when I 
caught him staring disapprovingly at me over his shoulder, I 
finally got the hang of it. He wasn’t going to go anywhere. 
He was Just letting off some excess vitality. He was simply 
churning with unspoken ideas. I might as well sit down. He 
didn’t need me. 

After he had taken a few more vigorous turns about the 
room, he finally stopped in front of his desk and picked up 
a book. It was The Magic Island. 

‘Tve looked at your illustrations on the train coming down 
from the country,” he said. “1 think you might be able to do 
something quite important for us.” 

“Somethuig to do with Negroes^” 1 asked. 

“Oh, no! It isn’t at all settled yet, and I'm not free to dis- 
cuss it in any derail, but it's a big campaign for a hair tonic.” 

Something inside me gave a strange tremftr, and an unac- 
countable whiff of Malted cauliflower came to my nose. 

“A hair tonic?” I said. “For white people*” 

“Certainly! We're planning a nationwide new'spaper cam- 
paign. I'm sure you'll do an excellent Job. Here, for instance!” 
He held up one of my illustrations which riiowxd fierce 
Negro wearing an admiral's hat. Not a hair was visii e any- 
where. 

“You see,” he said, “tlus is the vray I visualize the art work 
in this campaign. Just in this sledge-hammer style' Widt all 
diis ruthless force! It’s going to bowl evcrs’body over!” 

He kept staring at my illustrarion, so he didn’t not'cc that 
1 Mna passing from mere despondency to the first stages of 
imbecility. 

"This campaign needs power,” he said, "and you’ve got id” 

I was tottdied by his simfde faith in t. '. I vi*as goii^ to do 
my bait for him. 
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**Tdl ine»** I said, *Vhat sort of man do you imagine would 
be the hero of this hair tonic?” 

I could see Mr. Ryan didn*t care for my slop]^ termi* 
oology. 

"The art work,” he said, "should visualize die message 
through a weU<set-up man between the ages of twenty>five 
and thirty-five, wearing a clean-cut athletic underdiirt.” 

"Just a minute,” I said. "What should this man look like? 
Ukeme?” 

"Of course not!” Mr. Ryan didn't even try to disguise his 
disgust. 

"Well, who then? Should he look like youF” 

"No! No! No! No! No!” He stalked over to a rotary book- 
shelf, took a magazine off the top of it, and purposefully 
started to riffle the pages, like a man who knows exacdy what 
he is looking for. 

Well, 1 thought, here's my break. Whatever the hell he 
shows me. I’m going to copy it. Better still. I'm going to trace 
it and make myself a litde easy money for a change. 

Finally he stopped searching and flattened the magazine out 
onhisdesk. "Here” he said, "lookat this!” 

1 walked briskly up to him and took the magazine out of 
his hands. It was a double-page ad for Buick cars. You can’t 
imagine how I stared at that goddamned ad. There was a lot 
of text all over the left-hand page and the open door of a car 
in die extreme right. The biggest lump of illustradon was a 
dimpled tootsie with a picture hat who was just getting out 
of the car, and the layout was so cunningly arranged that her 
fat, sloppy leg seemed to be stepping straight into my lap. This 
ddl was pink all over, like a fre^y spanked sucklii^ pig. 
A discreet honk of bee, from her drawers, very likely, was 
flu ttering over the artist’s s%nature. 

I must have stared at thb invention for quite a udiile, be- 
cause Mr. Ryan finally took it out of my hand. 
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“Well,’’ he said, “there you have it! ’’ 

“There I have it?’’ 1 said. “I thought I was supposed to draw 
a man?” 

“Of course you are,” he said impatieudy. “It’s a liquid 
hairdressing for men.” 

“Well,” 1 persisted, “where’s the man in the Buick ad?” 

“Come,” he said, “you see this woman, don’t you?” 

“Yeah, what about her?” 

“Don’t you understand?” said .Mr. Ryan, and as he spoke 
he rawd his eyes heavenward; he grew fifteen feet tall, and 
his voice suddenly had overtones of vast interstellar spaces and 
of eternally reverberating echoes, because his voice was the 
voice of Pure Creation. 

“Take a good look at that woman,” he said, “because what 
we want in this campaign, and what you are going to give us, 
is~-thu •womatCs husband P* 

He was wrong, of course. As at my previous attempt with 
the magazine editor, when I couldn’t evcf' imagine his reader, 
let alone what the reader would draw, I was now completely 
stumped by the pink fetish in the Buick ad. I couldn’t imagine 
her, cither. And what’s more, I didn't want ever to find out 
what in hell her husband could possibly look like. No. Not 
for all the cash in Coney Island. "There l. - limit to my urios- 
ity; and even to my greed. 

A little while later 1 did get a )ob from an advertising 
agency, but luckily it didn’t require quite so much creative 
imaginadon. it was an interesting and even lucrative experi- 
ence and it happened some time early in 1 

One morning 1 got a letter from an agency up in I I^rtford 
dwit sounded like unadulterated good news. It seems that the 
Unweave Paper Company, a powerful and far . j enter- 
prise, was proposing to publish some nonblc literary tidbits 
once a month for a whde year; and it •'as further planned 
to have each of these morsek of good will illuminated by a 
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weU^known tttintnitor. Smce I had already done OutUwr^s 
Trtw^f Tbt Emptror Jems and The Mtffc IsUmdf I seemed 
to have qualified for one of the jobs. 

Now, remember that you can get type-cast in the Slostrat- 
ing business just as readily as on die stage or in the movies. 
Two out of my three books had been about Negroes, so I was 
slowly but inevitably getting to do all the loose Negroes that 
happened to be around. Not quite all of them. My dear friend 
M^^uel Covarrubias used to split the bbek belt with me for 
a while, and a little later on a still closer friend, A1 Hirschfeld, 
began to cut in on both of us. So, when I first got the letter, 
1 wondered what sort of Negroes the Ltnweave people would 
probably want me to do. At any rate, 1 notified my corre- 
spondent in Hartford that I was available, and a couple of 
days later he showed up in my studio. 

He turned out to be quite a nice guy who really seemed 
to know something about my work. His name was Stevens, 
I think. Naturally, in America you don’t go on calling a man 
Stevens very long; you call him Hank or Butch or Mitch, or 
somediing, ten minutes after he has crossed your fate line. 
From then oji you are buddies until an hour afterward, when 
you get to loathe him for the res*’ of your life. Thar didn’t 
happen with Sttvens, we really grooved it from the start, and 
it stayed that way until the end. Now, although this new 
buddy of mine came from out of town, he too had the stand- 
ard jgency look: tail, clean-cut, anonymous, and, of course, 
with die usual smile of healdiful dentition. I don’t know what 
dw hell I expected; Carl Sandburg or Bertrand Russell, I 
suppose. WeU, anyway, he was a sweet guy, and he came 
sen^^ to die pome. 

**We’re thinkii^ of doing a fine poem or a famous piece of 
]MOse, once a month,” he said, ”and we’ll print these on ^ome 
of our best paper stock. We plan to send them to att our 
dealers, disiribonMS and custmnen free of charge and alert 
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them to the fact that diese beautiful color jobs may in time 
become valuable collector’s items.” 

“Fine,” I said, “and do you have anything specific in mind 
forme?” 

“Yes,” he said. “The piece that was unanimously selected 
for you was ‘The Congo,’ by Vachel Lindsay.” 

(So, they wanted Congo Negroes.) 

“I know the poem,” I said, “and I’ll do my best with it.” 

"I’m sure you will,” he said. “I’ve brought you some sam- 
ples of our finest papers, and perhaps you wiU find yourself 
inspired by using some of our colored stock for your first 
sketches.” 

“Very good,” I said. “I’m glad you brought them. By the 
way, hoA* iit>ii.h are you planning to pay each artist for his 
work?” 

“Well,” he said, “that will naturally vary with the indi- 
vidual artist. We are prepared to go up to fifteen hundred 
dollars in your case, and we’ll pay the same to John Held, 
Jr., if we use him, but we’ll try to shop around a litde on the 
other subjects.” 

“Will you be in town for a while?” I asked. 

“I’m planning to stay a week,” he said, “because I’m hoping 
you might have an idea for us by then.” 

“I will,” 1 said, “don’t worry.” 

I had a complete idea ten minutes after he left nr.:, and two 
hours later I had completed the final drawing. But I kept my 
peace for the next seven days. Such, I had been told, were the 
well-established ways of commerce, and I had no intention of 
inaugurating a new traffic system. During that time I made all 
my “preliminary” sketches and when the week was over I 
called Stevens at his hotel. 

He>wa$ up at my place within half an hour, and I must •«y 
my dcetches simply gassed him. Of coiuse he had to submit 
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fjhem to his sponsois first, but he was sure that these idcetdies 
surpassed their wildest expectatimis. 

And so it turned out A couple of da]rs after he got back 
to Hartford, he wired me to go ahead. I let anodier two weeks 
elapse before I wired him that I was finished; He came down 
on the next train, and when I handed him my drawing he was 
'more pleased with it than I was. 

So everything had gone off hunky-dory. 

I poured him a drink and we bared our amiable fangs at 
each other. 

“And now,” said Stevens, “I have a real problem ahead.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Our next poem,” he said, “is a translation from the Chi- 
nese.” 

“So, what?” I said. “That oughtn’t to be too hard.” 

“Well,” he said, “we’d planned to have Cyrus Baldridge do 
it for us. He’s done a number of books on Chinese subjects, 
but it seems he’s off to China at die moment.” 

“That is a drawback,” I said. “I wonder what the hell he’s 
doing in China.” 

“His wife writes stories for children which have a Chinese 
bafikground,” he'said, “I guess they like to keep in touch widi 
their sources.’.’ 

“NatutaUy!” I said. “So what are you going to do?” 

’Trankly, I’d hoped you’d be able to advise me. I thought 
you might know somebody who specialized in drawing Orien- 
tals, and diat you might be good enough to tip me off.” 

“I’m glad you asked me,” I said. “I know a real old-dmer, 
a Frenchman, who used to do such illustrations years ago. 1 
doted on his work when I was a child. His name is Victor 
Helleu and he lives out in Jersey somewhere.” 

Stevens was so delighted he put down his drink. “Gee,” he 
said, “would you get in touch with him for me? I’d stay a 
couple of da)^ longer if you diink it’s worth my waiting.” 
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He sore was aiudous to get die ri|^t guy to do diose Chi- 
nese for him. Litde did he know tlut he was talking to the 
man who, in sheer frenzy for the fncturesque East, had put 
pagodas and weeping willows, as well as Chinamen, on die 
walls of a kosher Jewish restaurant. 

**You go home,” I said. ”ril find the guy in die next couple 
of days, and if I do, you’d better let me handle him. He must 
be ninety and he’s probably a pretty crotchety party by now. 
I’ll tackle him with kid gloves and if he can still hold a brush 
he’ll come through for you.” 

Stevens was delighted. ’‘Do that,” he said, “and if you have 
to pay the top tariff it’ll be all right. We’ll manage to save 
on the other subjects.” 

“Very good,” I said. “1 think die old codger lives with his 
daughter, out in the wilds of Jersey somewhere. I understand 
she’s a widow and pretty well heeled. But, don’t worry, if 
pum can do it, it shall be done.” 

WeU, it ovar done. 

It stands to reason that there was no such person as Victor 
Helleu; and his illustrious past, and his well-heeled daughter, 
the Jersey widow, and all the rest of it were just picturesque 
improvisations to give what Pooh-Bah caUs “artistic verisimili- 
tude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative.” | 

Do you know, it was a great deal of fun for me to get back 
to the Orient after all those Negroes, and, honestly, I think I 
did a better job over Victor Helleu’s ngnatuie than over my 
own. Better still, the sponsor and the agency were absolutely 
delighted with die work of the old Jersey recluse. He sur- 
passed himself. He illustrated a poem called “Tlie Lute Girl,’* 
by one of my old favorites, Po ^li-i. 1 had to work veiy hard 
m diq[uise the real hand that had perpetrated the work, and 
m the end, I think, I succeeded quite wdl. 

A1 Hiischfeld saw the illustration a few years later and^ 
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completely ignoring the signature, asked me if I had done it 
with my left hand, and if so, why? 

But hardly anyone else ever caught wise. Certainly not the 
agency. They got so much credit for those first two jobs, 
they openly decided to engage me as a consultant on the rest 
of their campaign. They had six or seven more knotty prob- 
* lems on hand, and they rightly felt that I might prove invalu- 
able to them. 

I did my best. Let me say in extenuation that my best was 
really not too bad. 

I don’t quite recall whether I was eight or nine of that select 
group of artists that did the Linweave series that year. All I 
remember is that it was quite a bit of money and that among 
the bunch of us we copped quite a lot of graphic prizes and 
honorable mentions in the trade publications. I had to open 
bank accounts under all those names, too, and of course I had 
to invent suitable biographies that were printed alongside their 
drawings. 

But finally it was all over, the money collected, new out- 
fits for the whole family, happiness all around, and even a new 
trip to Europe planned for the fall. And then one morning I 
got a telegram from Hartford: 

LonvEAVE Salesmen and distributors will meet at 

COCKTAIL PARTY TWENTY-FIFTH PLEASE INVITE ALL ARTISTS 

TD HOTEL ROOSEVELT FIVE THIRTY 

CREETINCS 

STEVENS 

There it was, the one unexpected gambit in the whole 
screwy game. What was I going to do? How in hell was I 
going to get out of this one? It was the damnedest comer I’d 
ever gotten myself into; 1 ivas really rattled. I couldn’t pos- 
sQdy present any subsritutes, because anybody I could pro- 
duce was either a lush, or a professional joker, or both. Any- 
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body I framed it with would be sure to offer mad toasts and 
wild praises to every other fictitious character on my roster. 
That was a cast-iron certainty. 

No, that was out. I could easily do without Victor Helleu, 
he was an old crock and his daughter might reasonably object 
to his risking his life for a mere cocktail party. But I had one 
Rockwell Kentish, outdoorsy character who had lewd nudes ‘ 
tattooed on his biceps; what could I do about him? I might say 
he was off on a yacht race to Bermuda, but that still left me 
with quite a mob of people to account for. It was a real drag! 

I nearly went wild trying to find a solution, but I didn’t 
come up with a thing by the time that ghastly afternoon came 
siround. Well, I finally decided to trust to some last-minute 
inspiration and started out for the hotel around six o’clock. I 
must have dawdled quite a bit on my way up there, because 
I didn’t get to the Roosevelt till nearly eight. 

Obviously the Linweave people had rented a whole floor, 
and when the elevator spit me out on it I could hardly find a 
place to stand. The joint was thick with smoke and amiability, 
and I suddenly had a glass in my hand, without even seeing 
who the hell had dished it to me. A few seconds bter 1 was 
part of a chain of chanters who were going around in a circle 
singing ’’Mademoiselle from Annenderes." Despite the immi- 
nent pressures of a demanding camaraderie, 1 kept an .Jert eye 
open for my nemesis, Stevens. 

At last I spied him, cut myself loose with some difficulty, 
and wallowed over to him. He was delighted to see me. He’d 
had a few, of course, but he was all the better for it. 

“Where are your friends?’’ he asked. “I want diem to meet 
the boys." 

“They’re doing great," I said. “They’re singin’ it up in die 
other comer." 

j “Fine! " he said. “We want them all to l^ve a good time.** 

While he was saying diese few words to me, five or she 
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affectionate arms were placed around him, moist-eyed com- 
radely glances rested on his face, and glittering bifocals con- 
centrated their gleams on him. 

*T11 see your friends in a litde while,** he said. ‘*I just have 
to take care of diese boys first.** 

**Don*t hurry,** I said, **everybody*s doing fine.** 

Because 1 don’t drink (kidneys, rememb^er?) I went down 
into the lobby and got myself a magazine. I stayed for an 
hour down there and then decided to risk another visit. 

Well, things were really humming now. People had taken 
off dieir coats, and barrages of fountain pens, screw pencils, 
collapsible rulers and every sort of office hardware had come 
into evidence. The gaiety and good will had become a flood 
tide ffiat washed all conversation into a multiple-voiced in- 
coherent roar. I had a drink in each hand when I spied Stevens 
^ain. He*d had a few more. In fact, so many more that I 
decided to take an uncalculated risk. 

**See my friends anywhere?** I asked. 

*Trien^?*’ he said, looking vaguely about. 

**Yes,** I said. “Charlie and Gus and the tall blond girl I 
left you with.*’ 

He tried hard to become master of his really hard-pressed 
faculties. “Tell you the truth,” he said finally, “1 haven’t seen 
diem in quite a while.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I said. “I’m sure they’re all having 
a good time.” 

“Sure,” he said. “Everybody is having a good time. Every- 
body and his uncle is having a good time. Drink up!” he said. 
“There’s plenty more where that came from! ” 

“Right!” I said. “See you later.” 

I did see him, too. And because he had an agency man’s 
monory for names, he told me he’d waved to Charlie and to 
Gus but hadn’t been able to get near them. 

After that I diouj^t it was safe for me to beat it. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


This litile New England town has seen better 
days. As who has not? It once had a paper mill, a shoe factory 
and a cannery, but some competing ^uthem sutes offered 
lower local taxes and a free, nonunioniiu^d, labor ir>rket, and 
so the glory has departed. 

But five years ago the American Savoyards company took 
up seasonal residence here, and a small prosperity of summer 
resortfulness has come back to the community since then. 
Gilbert and Sullivan are also responsible for my presence hexe^ 
because my wife sings second leads with the troupe and we 
live in a small house within walking distance of the theater. 
I generally attend these productions at Wednes lay roaoneea, 
and at the same dme 1 make my weekly visits to die locd 
library. Thk is also the one day of die week when th^ have 
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cookies for sale at the library and I always like to stock up 
on some fresh baked goods. Of course. I’m not allowed to eat 
any of these delicacies myself, but I get them for my wife and 
for occasional callers who drop in to see us. 

I sometimes think how pleasant it would be if I could some> 
day stop by the Forty-second Street library and pick up some 
hot blueberry pies in the main reading room. I think ir would 
humanize the grotesque old monster and add a badly needed 
dimension of grace to its soiled austerity. 1 suppose I’m really 
terribly ungrateful, since I’ve spent so many profitable months 
of my life in it, but I was young then and I didn’t notice its 
uncomfortable chairs, its backless benches, its unyielding tables 
and its oppressive atmosphere. Come to think of it, there aren’t 
any really comfortable libraries. Not yet. 

What distinguishes this particular one is its remarkable, 
colorful clientele. A city as vast as New York is bound to 
yoik up some pretty strange bibliophiles, and 1 think the 
Forty-second Street library attracts the most unusual speci- 
mens. Perverts, too, 1 have no doubt. I was once told by one 
of the employees that they were cautioned to watch out for 
certain customers who have pocket mirrors fastened to the 
bottoms of their walking canes; it seems that with these simple 
devices such browsers manage to catch titivating reflections 
from under the skirts of unsuspecting women readers. 

You sure can spot some weirdies there. I once saw a proud, 
brittle woman, with a wonderfully dated coiffure, munching 
crumbly refreshments out of a mildewed muff. She kept care- 
fully scanning some ancient playbills through a lorgnette that 
had been fastened to her bodice with a chain obviously de- 
rived from an old-fashioned toilet tank. It was also perfeedy 
plain that her elaborate eyepiece didn’t have lenses in it. 

Well, she wasn’t hard to figure. She’d trod the boards, fifty 
years age, and now came up here to warm her poor, tepid 
Mood with the kindling of old press dippings. And maybe noL 
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Maybe $he had just yearned to go on the suge in die days 
when she was wearing bloomers and middy blouses; and 
maybe, after life had mislaid her in some dingy back pocket, 
her imagination had taken over and become her stage man- 
ager and now she was just reveling in a picturesque, theatrical 
past she had never known at alL There are many sudi benign 
cases of self-deception and lunacy abroad in the land. 1 see 
no urgent reason for curing them. 

There was one character, who for a few weeks used to at 
across die able from me in one of the main reading rooms, 
who really had me bulldozed. I couldn’t keep my eyes off him. 
He seemed to have no shin on whatever, but each morning 
he wore a fresh editorial page from the New York ThneSf 
which he’d stretched over some kind of a cardboard dicky. 
It looked neat, too, and it is surprising how few people noticed 
his unusual haberdashery. If you weren’t too observant, that 
ponderous editorial page could pass for a pale-gray pull-over. 

I also noted that the books this guy consulted were techni- 
cal works on engineering and physics, mosdy, and I figured 
him to be some kind of inventor. I’d had some experience with 
inventors and they were a strange lot, even when they were 
comparatively normal. 

I proved to be right about hinu We got to know each other 
one day when his founuin pen had run out of i 'k and he 
seemed relucant to use a pencil. I leaned across *ai id offered 
him the use of my pen, and, after a moment’s hesiation, he 
took it. Later on, around lunchtime, we went downstairs to- 
gether and he introduced himself. His name was Oliver Ry- 
koff, and he lived ’way over near the East River, on Grand 
Street, a real lalian neighborhood. 

He told me he was sixty-c^ht, and 1 thought he looked 
every single hour of it, despite the fact that he was a food 
faddto who kept crunching raw carroa and turnips aU die 
time. 1 guessed he must have been ovet six feet call once, coo^ 
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but now he was so stooped he was hardly taller than 1, except 
when he took a few breadiing exercises out in Bryant Park, 
vrhen he would suddenly gain about seven inches. Then he 
would collapse i^ain. He had no hair, but 1 don’t think he’d 
ever had an)r. He was one of those hairless wonders widiout 
eyebrows or eyela^es. To keep the chill off his dome, he 
wore a tight, homemade skullcap which the library peo{de 
let him wear even in the readii^ rooms. He told me he had 
only dx teeth left, had lost all die others through eating 
cooked food, so he warned me to look after mine. He still 
had perfect vision, though, and his quick dark eyes were not 
altogether suspicious or frenzied; sometimes I saw compassion 
in them, and occasionally even a certain childish humor. 

After a while, we got to be real friends and he confided in 
me about his work. He’d had a lot of stuff patented over the 
years, but people had robbed him or swiped his ideas; the 
usual inventor’s megillah. But, the critical smashup in his life 
had happened long ago, when he’d patented his one really big 
idea, die six-handled chamber pot. It u'as quire a notion. Just 
diink of it! Before his invention, people used to fish around 
for this piece of comfort under their beds, and, just when they 
were under the greatest pressure, they were rarely able to 
locate that goddamned handle. Oliver’s six-handler eliminated 
^ such hazards. It was revolutionary. 

**So what happened?” I asked. 

”Oh, well,” he said, “the toilet trust was going to buy my 
patent. They stalled me along for a couple of years. I was 
very foolish. I kept dickering with them— for a fair royalty 
arrangement, you know— but they were just keeping me on 
ice.' 

“What did diey do?” I said. “Did they swipe the idea from 
you?” 

“No,” he said. "They were gambling on a lot of different 
angles of the game. They were secretly backing half a dozen 
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different people, and then one of their boys came up widi 
dteap concealed plumbing, and I was left holding the pot.** 

He smiled at his litde joke, but 1 could see the scar from dus 
wound had never healed. 

I must anticipate and tell you now that some years later I 
held an auction for charity at the Waldorf, and that the main 
items that I put up for sale came out of Oliver’s collection of 
models. I got three hundred dollars for the original six-handler 
(it was covered with gold leaf), but poor Oliver got nothing 
out of it; he had died six weeks before. The bids were aO 
quite high, too, because it was for charity and the customers 
were all well-heeled editors and executives of Time, Life and 
Fortune. Clare Boothe Luce sponsored the sale, and everybody 
thought I’d invented the items myself; they didn’t realize that 
a whole lifetime of agonirxd hopes and aspirations was 
wrapped op in those strange novelties. 

I also sold the original Oliver model of an early vacuum 
cleaner. In fact, I suspect it was the real granddaddy of them 
all. It was a shiny metal pipe vith a suction cup at the bottom 
and a long wooden stick that fitted snugly into the pipe. Not 
too snugly; it could be moved, of course. Well, then, if you 
hovered with the suction cup over a dust pile and drew the 
wooden stick quickly upward, the dust would automaticaliy 
rise up into the pipe. Fine. The trouble camC, ‘ « hen you 
plunged the stick back into the rube again; then, unfortu- 
nately, all the crap would fall right back on th** floor. The 
apparatus really looked very slick and eflicient, you just had 
to resist the temptation to use it. 

Oliver had once had quite a lot of correspondence with 
Thomas Edison. He showed me some of his letters and I 
gathered from them that the old wizard didn't think too much 
of Oliver's inventions. But they did have a real Ound m com- 
mon, they were both devout atheists. Ollie used to write pieces 
for <me of the atheist papers that Edison was flnanch^, and 
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when I read some of these articles I noticed that my poor 
inventor friend had so cabalized and drcomscribed his dis- 
belief, it had become just another form of religion. One with- 
out consolations. 

Oliver was one of those truly rare people, a real New 
Yorker. He’d been bom over on ]^t Thirty-second Street, of 
pretty well-to-do people, I suspect, because he sdll laed to 
get a little dribble each month from the old family loot. My 
mother would have said, too much to die on and too litde to 
live on. But he managed. 

I used to visit him quite often, down on Grand Street near 
Baruch Place, where he lived in a wonderfully cluttered flat 
over an Italian grocery store. Although he was certainly very 
weird-looking, nobody in the neighborhood ever poked fun 
at him. Not even the kids. 1 suppose their elders had told them 
to leave him alone, that he was a learned man, and that learn- 
ing often manifested itself in strange ways. Most simple peo- 
ple like to believe that too much brain work leads to madness. 
It makes them considerate of madness and reconciles them to 
their own simplicity. 

Then I lost track of Oliver for a couple of years, but one 
day when I happened to stray into his neighborhood I 
knocked at his door. After a while a crack opened but it was 
forbiddingly crossed by a hunk of chain. A wire-haired gnome 
proceeded to screen me through enormous shell-rimmed 
glasses. 

“Is Oliver in?” I asked. 

“Who wants to know?” The creature had a giant’s hollow 
voice and a strong Irish accent; also Irish blue eyes and fair, 
baby skin. 

1 told him my name, and Oliver’s voice came at once from 
the next room. 

“Let him in!” he said. “Let him in, and let him see me 
scretdied out in my mortal misery!” 
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So the doorkeep undid the chain and gradgingly let me 
pass. Oliver was lying inrbed and looked like a corpse that 
some apprentice embalmers have finally abandoned. For some 
reason the little Irishman planted himself truculently between 
us. 

“What’s this?” I said to Oliver. “Don’t tell me you’re takii^ 
a siesta at six o’clock in the afternoon.” 

Oliver smiled and 1 could see he’d lost the rest of his teedt 

“I’m making ready for my eternal siesta,” he said. 

“Aye,” said the gnome, “aye, with the pope’s trimmings and 
the stink of the Jesuits all over him.” I could see the little man 
was trembling with anger. 

“Hush!” said Oliver. “I want you to meet my friend, Hugh 
Latour, who is all bark and no bite, like a cork tree.” 

“Pleas^'i '0 know you, Mr. Latour,” I said. “Offhand I'd 
have judged you to come up with an Irish name.” 

“So you would,” he said “But I’m the great-great-grandson 
of a Frenchman who ran from the bloodshed of France to the 
bloody penury of Ireland. Devil a choice he made.” 

“Sit down,” Oliver said to me, “and tell me how the librar- 
ians are treating you these days.” 

I told him 1 was working on Life magazine and didn’t have 
so much time to spend with books. 

“The more’s the pity,” he said. “I daresay they 'ey you 
good wages, but you’re part of the big sw'indle now; corrupt- 
ing and flattering the silly masses. VVell, I won’t be around 
long enough to see much more of it.” 

“What’s wrong with you, anyway?” I asked. 

“Raw vegetables!” b4x>med Latour. “Raw vegetables and 
priests, that’s what’s wrong with him, goddammit!” 

“Come, Hugh,” said Oliver, “Mr. King wiU get a wrong 
impresrion of you.” 

“And what sort of impression will he have of you/” de> 
manded Latour. “Just Ustra to this man, he said. “The priests 
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have been at him morning, noon and night; and diis scientific 
thinker, this friend of Eden’s, is going to take holy orders, if 
I’m not mistaken.” 

’’Please!” said Oliver. ’’Please, don’t get us all upset with 
your insinuations, Hugh!” 

’’Insinuations is it?” Latour turned to me again. “Just ask 
him if the priest hasn’t been here twice, this very day; and if 
he’s not about coming again tomorrow morning, right after 
holy mass. Just ask him! ” 

I did ask him, and a strange and troubling story came in bits 
and splinters out of poor Oliver’s toothless mouth. In the end, 
when I pieced it all together, it was just the sort of story I’m 
particularly partial to. 

It seems that when Oliver had become bedridden, a few 
months before, Mrs. Maracotti, his landlady, had begun to 
look after him. She was an elderly widow who, in the manner 
of her people, had worn the black shawls of her mourning for 
twenty-five years; years during which she had also become a 
local landmark of kindness and Christian charity to all the 
Italians in the neighborhood. 

Now, in the course of her ministrations to Oliver, she had 
suddenly discovered his appalling state of godlessness. You can 
imagine the effect on her. She at once ^gan to overwhelm 
him with her concern for his immortal soul, and to plead with 
him to repent before it was too late; and, since she could not 
really imagine a human being entirely destitute of religious 
faith, i^e begged him, daily, to send for a minister of his own 
denomination. When Oliver confessed himself out of touch 
with any Christian creed whatever, she had fallen to weeping 
and bewailing his condition so bitterly that he had finally 
softened and allowed her to bring a priest to his rooms. But 
his was no^ just the banal rale of a sick-bed conversion. Not 
a bit of it. Yon see, poor Oliver still clung, more tenaciously 



than ever, to his old atheistic principles, even while he was re> 
ceiving daily instructions in die Catholic faidi. 

“I don’t want to hurt the poor woman,” said Oliver. **3ie 
has been kindness itself to me, not only since IVe been ill, but 
for years she has looked after me, better than my own fledi 
and blood ever did. If it makes her happy to see me buried 
with all those hideous, nonsensical trimmings, well, Fll just do 
it to please her. I’ve done damned few things for people in 
these last years of my life, and I might as well make my exit in 
a state of graciousness, if I don’t believe in Grace.” 

And that’s )ust what he did. He died a couple of mondis 
later and left half his collection of models to me. His funeral 
was attended by only two people from uptown, Hugh Latour 
and myself. The rest of the large crowd was made up of 
neighborhood Italians, who looked reverently at Mrs. Mara* 
cotd, who, before their very eyes, had saved a human soul 
from eternal perdition. Maybe she had, at that. Surely, the 
roads to salvation are frequently devious, and alwa^'S incal* 
cuhble. 





CHAPTER TWSLYB 


1 SPEND MOST of my time indoors, writing these 
reminiscences, but nature leans in at every window and die 
shadows of passing clouds move in gende procession across 
my paper. 1 have nothing against nature, but in large doses it 
tench to oppress and diminish me. It is like hearing the Ninth 
Symphony, conducted by Toscanini, on a record player that 
can’t be stopped. I do go out once in a while, of course. Yes- 
terday, for instance, I went for a visit to the town cemetery, 
which is located on a sweetly sloping hillside, and I found 
some of the finest-looking old trees up diere. 

1 lay down against an ancient graveside and let the sun 
make jigsaw patterns all over me while I lost myself in harm- 
less reveries tot a while. Across the path from me there was a 
large sttme pillar on which somebody was still going on widi 




his all too eanhly boasting. At the bottom of diis phallus they 
had caused to be engraved “Perpetual Care.** 

Well, Perpetual is a long time, and I’m just ready to make 
book they’ll get fooled. In the stillness and otherwise quiet 
nobility of this scene (there were no television antennae on 
these graves), it came to me what a presumptuous ass I really 
was, to patronize this little backwood community. After aU, 
what difference does it make where you are? You’re bound to 
take yourself along wherever the hell you go. 

Emily Dickinson, who lived in just such a town, not too far 
from here either, didn’t have to go to Damascus or Samarkand 
to know what the magic of the Orient was. As a matter of 
fact, she’s a great gal to read in such surroundings. It makes the 
wonder of her genius even more sublime. I had gotten a book 
of her poetry from the local library and 1 had it in my pocket 
when I was lying there in the graveyard, under the weeping* 
willow trees. 1 don’t seem to be able to escape them long, do I? 

You know, they have some remarkably good books here in 
this library. Naturally they have all the latest crap, too, diat’s 
what the cooky sales are for, but a few scholarly people with 
pretty wide literary interests seem to have endowed it with 
their own fine collections. They have Gogol, and George 
Moore, and Charles Doughty, and 1 even found Bason Corvo, 
appropriately bound in pansy pink. All these books Ate stand* 
ing silently and modestly on their shelves, waiting for the 
eager searching eyes of that young curiosity which will not 
be appeased by McCalPs magazine, no, nor by Reader^s Dt* 
gestj either. 

By the way, if you think 1 was being unduly facetious about 
the absence of television antennae in ^e cemetery, I must tell 
you chat some time ago when 1 was in the S^th, around 
Charleston somewhere, I happened to pick up the bustneai 
chrd of a local undertaker, wNch said “Bember BroCheis, 
Morticians and Embalmers.’’ In the lower right*hand oocner, 
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in smaller t 3 rpey they had printed *'Undeiground Novelties*’! 1 
carried that damned little card around with me for many 
years, for I never got over puzzling about those Undeiground 
Novelties. What could they possibly have furnished you? Ice 
water? Inteigrave telephone service? Or what? Great country, 
ain’t it? 

Since I’ve started scouting the territory around here. I’ve 
also gotten m 3 rself a local haircut. The barber takes care of 
you in a back room of the house that he lives in with his 
family, and, in many ways, I found my visit with him very re- 
warding. First of all he’s a New Englander, so he didn’t have a 
single sound to say to me all through the shearing process. 
Nodiing enlivening or conjectural came up about the Weather, 
the state of his arthritis, or his corns. What’s more, the shop 
had not been planned to impress anybody as being flagrantly 
sanitary. It was clean and even had a refreshing, improvised 
quality. There was only one mirror and it had obviously once 
been ^ top of an old-fashioned oak dresser. All the tools and 
implements in the place were honorably aged with service and 
there was no pretense of male beauty parlor about these 
works. A haircut was a bitter necessity and you got through 
it with a minimum of motion and a maximum of silent concen- 
tration. There were no foam-rubber divans for the waiting 
clientele, either. An old trolley-car bench had been nailed to 
the floor, and a fresh Sears, Roebuck catalogue and a recent 
Farmer* s Almanac seemed to be the only reading matter that 
had been provided. Refreshing! 

This town has two groceries, no drugstore, and no five-and- 
dime. But it does have an antique shop and a beauty parlor. It 
figures. At the antique shop ^ey sell some fly-specked Chil- 
ds’s dolls that are about thirty-five years old, about as old as 
my youngest son, and they unblushingly ask forty dollars for 
diS antiques, while they point out to you that they have just 
been provided widi brand-new wardrobes. The beauty parhv 
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has only a homemade cardboard sign in the window but it 
scintillates with all die curlers, dryers and torture implements 
that are required equipment for such an emporium. 

I’m also getting some driblets of information about our 
more colorful neighbors. An old lady who has fallen into the 
uncharacteristic habit of talking to me in front of the post 
office has kindly briefed me about a large and slovenly-looking 
family that lives down the street from us. 

“They’re very poor,” she said. “Her husband went hunting 
in the fall, a while ago, and he was shot dead. She had to get 
help then, with all them children and all. And she isn’t too 
well, neither. She got vericorse veins in her legs, that she’s 
been suffering with all her life. Well, those children all got 
married before they finished school, any of them, and had 
themselves some children of their own, too. And now they’re 
aU living together in that big shambly house.” 

"And are they still poor?” 1 asked. 

“Ayeah, they’re poor, all right. As poor as they come, 1 
guess,” 

“Well,” 1 said, “seems like I’ve seen a pretty good-looking 
car in their back yard!” 

“Ayeah, they got that, all right. They got three or four 
cars out back there. I’d say. ’Course the eldest boy married 
that first car. Station wagon it w*as. And the others ji^^t came 
after that one.” 

1 liked her explanation. It proves again how right my friend 
Richard Lindner is when he says that America is the only true 
surrealist country in the world. In vain do the Germans and 
the French try to dip their schnoryles into the authentic well- 
spring of surrealism. They haven’t got a chance. Only here in 
the U.S.A. is it possible for out-and-out mendicants to become 
so elegantly mobile, and only here can it happen that this 
. should be calmly accepted as quite a natural phenomenon. 
In Italy or France those people wouldn’t even, own a three- 
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legged donkey, let alone a brand>new Chevrolet station wagon. 
Well, I must say I’m all for it. It is all dear, dear, dear to my 
heart. I )ust love those neighbors of ours. I’ve always been 
enchanted with the craaness of everyday life, which I’ve often 
found so much more startling and unpredictable than the 
clinical craziness in insane asylums. Most official madmen are 
comparatively conventional in their aberrations, and their 
manias are rarely distinguished by any sort of originality. 
You’d imagine when a man has taken the trouble to go out 
of his mind and is free, at last, from the bonds of all logical, 
responsible compulsions, he’d really let himself go. Not a bit 
of it. Lunatics are generally as hidebound and consistent in 
their frenzies as the most ultrarespectable people who are con- 
fined in their sanities. That is, that within the framework of 
their established lunacies they are only too boringly predicta- 
ble and bourgeois. Of course, you can find some real novelties 
among madmen too, but a genuine original is as rare in an 
a^lum as he is on a campus. I must say, chough, that I did 
meet a few lulus once at a Dr. Moreno’s sanitarium up on the 
Hudson one summer. 

1 landed at Moreno’s a few weeks after my second agonizing 
visit to Lexington. I had, of course, relapsed into my addic- 
tion, bur I had earned a couple of thousand dollars ghost-writ- 
ing a book for a plastic surgeon, so I decided to try my next 
cure in a pnvate clinic, for a change. Somebody told me of a 
famous junkie deanery called Towne’s, on Central Park West, 
and I went up there to look them over. The doctor 1 talked 
to told me they’d knock me off the scuff in two weeks, and 1 
don’t doubt they could have done it. I asked the doctor if I 
could bring my own radio and he seemed quite agreeable 
about it. lliat’s when he lost me for a customer. After all, I 
could have filled that goddamned machine with enough nar- 
cotics to poison die whole Upper West Side. Maybe they 
would have fruked the litde apparatus, but 1 happened to own 
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« complicated German radio, widi all sorts of extra tubes and 
secret interior grottoes, that 1 could easily have loaded up 
without anybody but an expert mechanic catching wise to me. 

So I decided against Towne*s, because it was certainly sense> 
less for me to lay out a lot of dough on my own self-imposed 
honor system, since I had a pretty good notion what that was 
worth once the pains came on and the vomiting started. While 
I was shopping around for a more suitable retreat to park my 
disaster, a friend of mine told me about the Moreno Clinic 
out in the country. This place wasn’t a drug-cleaning joint at 
all. It handled only genuine cuckoos, and it treated them with 
an entirely new method called psychodrama, a system of psy- 
chotherapy I’d never even heard about. My friend told me 
diat the patients at this boobyhatch acted out all their diffi- 
culties on a leal stage, under the guidance of specbl clinical 
directors, and that some remarkable results had been achieved 
there. I liked the idea, so I phoned Dr. Moreno, and he told 
me to call at his New York office the next day, since he was 
coming into town anyway. 

Let me tell you, 1 was much impressed with .Moreno during 
that first interview. He proved to be an unusually intelligent 
person with wide human and cultural interests, and for any 
man who presumes to function in the capacity o: a psy- 
chiatrist or psychoanal)’$t that is surely a basic re<|0]ijefnenc. 
Of course, that is still no guarantee of his having any special 
gifts for this highly exigent calling, but it is certainly an 
absolute must as a surter, isn't it> 

Now, Dr. Moreno, who was also Viennese, which did him 
no harm with me, told me right off the bat that he didn’t gen- 
erally tackle dope)'s. But I liked his manner and his looks, 
which were a cross between Rembrandt and Dieg*' Rivera— 
that is to say, plump, bright-eyed, curly-haired and aUte- so 
1 decided to persuade him. Not that I brlieved for a moment 
that any, or ail, of his attributes were necessarily gmng to 
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cuK me of my addiction, since that; in the final analysis, was 
entirely up to me; all he could really provide for me were cer- 
tain routine, clinical fadlides and his own S3rmpathetic medi- 
cal and human perception. My liking for him had hardly any 
connection with my own malady at all; he just sounded like 
a gifted person who, in an emergency, could tie a paclo^ 
better, or more originally, than the next man. I asked him 
earnestly to take me on, and he finally agreed. 

The following day I landed at his aviary, which lo- 
cated in beautifully landscaped grounds on the left bank of 
the Hudson, opposite Newburgh, I think. They gave me a 
fine comer room but confiscated my radio and ail my eleven 
tubes of tooth paste, which showed that despite their inex- 
perience with junkies they had a pretty cool idea of what 
such varmints were capable of. Otherwise I had the run of the 
place, and I was particularly invited to attend my first psy- 
chodrama session that afternoon. 

Since Td had my lunch on the train coming up, I had over 
an hour to kill until showtime, so I meandered into the doc- 
tor’s library. He had a marvelous collecnon of books in many 
languages, and, to my delight, I found a few volumes of 
poetry that Moreno himself had written many years ago in 
Austria. Now,* listen to this, this stuff of his was quite self- 
respecting. It was not the amateur ranting of some rh)rme- 
crippled medic and 1 was delighted that he had lived up to my 
hunch, that he was a cool stud and really had somethinff on 
the ball. 

You may have surmised by now that I have deep prejudices 
against psychoanalysts and psychiatrists, and, believe me, 1 
have. *nie majority of the practitioners I have personally 
known, and I have known about twenty-five during the last 
three decades, were a bunch of presumpraous pfooshers who 
diouldn't have been allowed to treat an introverted turde. Of 
course, 1 have seen people who had been helped by p^cho- 
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thmpy, but I wouldn’t go so far as to say I’ve seen them 
cured. The patients generally have to go back to their refuel- 
ing stations for the rest of dieir lives, lliese psychotherapeutic 
udders become as indispensable to them as opium is to a drug 
addict; and I say, pfui! You might point out that it is still pref- 
erable to real drug addiction, and I will grant you that it is, 
but only because it isn’t illegal. But that’s about all I’U give it. 
I’m fully aware that there are dedicated, scholarly, and earnest 
workers abroad in the field, but 1 tell you that, at this moment, 
too much of the actual therapy is just a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion and has about as much relation to real science as alchemy 
has to modern chemistry. I’ll tell you, further, that at the 
present smge of its growth too many of the operators who 
function in its ranks are dangerous ignoramuses, or out-and- 
out scoundrci» who just like to make themselves a fast and 
easy buck. You might reasonably object that there are more 
fakers in the art world than in psychotherapy, and you would 
be quite right. I'd just like to point out that when a wretched 
artist makes a bum picture it just means a waste of paint and 
a ruined canvas, but when a blundering ass of a psychothera- 
pist sticks his dirty fingers into an already infected mind it is 
liable to cause some unfortunate creature the permanent loss 
of his sanity. That, 1 think, is pretty obvious, and di^ re you 
have the reason for my truculent and censorious attinide. 

So you can imagine that it wasn’t exactly a dreamy little 
boy who attended that psychodrama stance up at the sani- 
tarium that afternoon, llte session 1 witnessed took place in 
a tidy little theater which had been especially constructed for 
these meetings, and when 1 arrived about twenty-five persons 
were almdy scattered about the auditorium. These people 
faced a slightly raised circular platform, which eventually 
proved the main nage of action. 1 can sec now that this 
cheater was the forerunner of the pbyhbuses that some wcB- 
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heeled oif-Broadway producers have since constructed and 
utilized to present their much less interesting dramas. 

Dr. Moreno opened the session by announcing that a visi- 
tor, a Mrs. Mehlmann, was expected to arrive the next day. 
Before he stepped down from the stage he asked whether Mr. 
Mehlmann cared to express himself, one way or another, about 
die impending reunion with his wife. 

Mr. Mehlmann slowly rose from his seat in the audience 
and said, “I’m glad she’s coming.” 

“You’re glad?” said Dr. Moreno. “That’s good. Not like a 
month ago when you refused to see her, eh?” 

Mr. Mehlmann scratched his large nose and looked at the 
floor. 

“What happened to change your mind about her? Would 
you care to tell us, Mr. Mehlmann? Suppose you step up here 
and tell us why you didn’t want to see her on her last visit.” 

Dr. Moreno stepped down and Mr. Mehlmann dragged him- 
self reluctantly onto the platform. 

He was a ^oit, pale, flabby man, almost bald, with color- 
less eyes and a long, untidy Slovak mustache, like mine. He 
was around fifty and I judged him to be a hardware dealer. 
He had that unhealthy hardware-dealer’s skin. W’hen he got 
.^n stage he looked around for a moment, blinked in the direc- 
tion of Dr. Moreno, pulled at a pretty substantial ear lobe, 
and smiled foolishly. 

“It was your wife’s birthday,” said the doctor, “and she 
brought you a piece of her cake, didn’t she?” 

“Yeah, she did,” said Mehlmann. “I watched her from up- 
stairs, when she got out of the car with the packages.” 

“Where did you watch from?” asked the doctor. 

**From joe’s room," »id Mehlmann. 

“Suppose,” said the doctor, “you arrange the furniture on 
dw stage ^ it looked up in Joe’s room.” 

Mr. Mehlmann turned around and began to It^ at sc«ne 
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characterless furniture diat had been waiting in the shadows 
behind him. Sdll fanher to dte bade, 1 noticed, was a child^s 
blackboard on some wooden rollers. 

It was plain to see that Mr. Mehlmann was an old trouper 
in psychodrama, and he was gaining authority and poise with 
every passing moment; as a matter of fact, he proceeded to 
crouch down, without self-consciousness, behind one of the 
chairs, to simulate his actions of the month before. 

“Did your wife come up from the right side of the house?” 
asked Dr. Moreno. 

“No, she came from the left,” said Mehlmann. “She couldn’t 
open the door with her hand account of the packages.” 

“Just a minute,” said the doctor. “Would .Miss Mathew 
please be good enough to take the part of Mrs. Mehlmann?” 

A young woman, who, I later learned, was a trained prac- 
titioner in psychodrama, rose from the audience and ap- 
proached the stage from the left side. She made believe tlut 
she was carrying some bulky packages in her arms, and, as 
she stepped onto the platform, she pretended to kick open 
an imaginary door. 

"No!” said Mehlmann. “No! no! She kicked the door widi 
her right foot! She don’t use her left foot much, she has ar- 
thritis in the knee.” 

I discovered later that the woman assistant was in. ructed 
to make carefully calculated and prescribed misnkes, for dw 
very purpose of rousing the patients’ critical and corrective 
faculties. 

I’ve bothered to tell you about this Mehlmann person not 
because he was particularly interesting; he was, as a matter of 
fact, just a mediocre paranoid performer, with the usual perse- 
cuQonary overtones. But something happened duriri;: his turn 
that was really wonderfully exciting. Wlitle describii^ a 
, breakfast he’d once had with his wife, happened to men- 
tion die word MgeL 
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No sooner was diis word out of his mouth than a pretty, 
dark-haired woman, called Millicent, jumped out of her seat 
and shouted, '*Wrong!'* 

Mehlmann stopped and peered nearsightedly out into the 
audience. He fin^y spotted Millicent, who raised her arm and 
once more shouted, “Wrong!” Her arm slowly came down, 
but she still trembled with exdtement. I noticed thaf a nurse 
had suddenly materialized in back of her. 

“You don’t say *beigel,* ” said Millicent. “You’re supposed 
to say *bagel.’ ” She passed the back of her hand across her 
forehead and chuckled to herself. “You talk like a Galician,” 
die said, as she sat down again. 

Although I was quite a distance from her, I felt waves of 
excitement surging around Millicent, and I couldn’t under- 
stand why Dr. Moreno had suddenly crossed the room and 
pbced himself just a few feet from where she was sitting. 

“Cbme, Millicent,” said the doctor, “go up on the stage and 
show Mr. Mehlmann the correct way of pronouncing ’bagel.’ 
Why don’t you write it out for him on the blackboard?” 

After a moment, Millicent got up again and slowly, in com- 
plete stillness, like a trance-walker, proceeded down the aisle 
toward the stage. She walked as one who, after a long illness, is 
relearning how to properly balance her body’s equilibrium. 
In passing Mr. Mehlmann on her way to the blackboard she 
stopped and smiled at him, and he goc^-naturedly smiled back 
at her and even patted her on the shoulder. It was a perfectly 
commonplace tableau, in which a woman of Russian Jewish 
descent had corrected the pronunciation of a Polish Jew, and 
die correction had seemingly been accepted ivith kindly 
tolerance. So what? 

Just this: Millicent had, for almost a year, been a totally un- 
communicative un-co-operative patient and had, during all 
that dmr^ failed to respond to any form of j^ysical or p^- 
dudogical stimulus. It seems that a few days after dl^dbirth 
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she had encircled herself within a complete wall of ^ence, 
which had been breached for the first rime only diat after- 
noon, when she heard Mr. Mehlmann give his parochial twist 
to the word '**bagel.*’ 

1 know that such small miracles happen every day in ses- 
sions of group therapy, but Tm maintaining that group ther- 
apy was only a twiplde in somebody’s eye in those days, when 
nobody had as yet bothered to kibitz this valuable aspect of 
the Moreno technique. Incidentally, Dr. Moreno was not at- 
all- doctrinaire about psychodrama in the treatment of his pa- 
tients. He freely utilized all established methods of psycho- 
therapy at his clinic, but I’ve heard psychodrama scorned 
and belittled by practitioners who have shamelessly plagiarized 
his most significant discoveries. 

I spent only a few weeks at this sanitarium but, when 1 
finally left, my dosages had decreased to a minimum. Of 
course I wasn’t cured, because I wasn’t ready to be cured, be- 
cause mine enemy within had still a few desperate resources 
left in his destructive campaign against my health and my 
sanity. But those w'ceks up at Moreno’s brought me the knowl- 
edge of some strange and wonderful people who have pleas- 
antly troubled my memory for many, many years. 

For instance there was Gabriclte, who was only r^neteen, 
the prettiest, most winsome schizophrenic I have met. 
Dark-haired, dark-eyed, tall and slender, she looked like 
Arthur Rackham’s illustration of Titania, out of A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream. She was a refugee and spoke nine lan- 
guages, including Latin and Greek. On her way over to 
America she and her family had been detained for stmie 
months in Portugal, and Gabriellc had whiled a>vay her time 
by learning Portuguese, so that she might later translate Ca- 
moens into EngU^. 

And what was wrong with this paragon^ She scanty main- 
tained diat her stepfather had sexuaUy violated Iwr. It seam 
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diat her mother, a rich and sdll youngish woman, had, some 
time previoudy, married a man several years her junior— a 
gifted and handsome man, to boot; and now Gabrielle in- 
sisted diat this person had been making a play for her affec- 
tions from the start and had; finally, cold-bloodedly seduced 
her. Of course, it could all have happened just the way she 
tol.d it, except that there was no question in Dr. Moreno’s mind 
that the girl was lying. She had, in fact, first made her wild 
claim after she had publicly disrobed in front of her whole 
class at college and had, for this piece of originality, been 
taken to Bellevue Hospital. By the way, for whatever it is 
worth. I’d like to tell you that she had perpetrated her shock- 
ing public exhibition during a class in civics. 

When I came to know her, I was told that Gabrielle was al- 
ready much improved, and I often played cards with her with- 
out ever thinking there was anything wrong with her. Indeed, 
I was so much impressed with her altogether-balanced be- 
havior that, the night before I left the sanitarium, 1 couldn’t 
resist the asinine impulse to talk some straight sense to her. No 
psychological crap, you understand, just plain, honest, intelli- 
gent-man-to-intelligent-woman business. I was suffering from 
that common, failing that makes presumptively sane people 
‘^k horse sense to clinically certified psychopaths. It is hard 
to resist when you see how rational they are. You can’t stop 
yourself from telling them to straighten themselves out, to pull 
themselves together, and to put dieir shoulders to the wheel 
You know what I mean. 

Well, I was sitting with Gabrielle out on a darkened porch, 
a little after supper, when I suddenly heard myself pronounc- 
ing noble sentiments on the subject of rational deportment. 
’’You are too gifted a person, Gabrielle,” I said, “to go on sit- 
ting in this nut haven and waste your time among all these uck 
dimeters. You are too valuable to the world to be lost in th» 
troy. Get out of here; you’ve been here a long dme; you have 
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work to do out there. This bughouse has just become your 
ivory tower; you’ve got to make an effort and decide to re- 
join the human race.” That’s what I said, among other things. 

I couldn’t see her face very clearly, but 1 could hear plainly 
enough that her breathing seemed much troubled by my 
straightforward, common-sense approach. I thought I had been 
very wholesome apd manly, and I had never once hinted that 
with a little entfouragement I might get very stuck on her. I 
waited for her to say something, but she just sat there in the 
darkness, all clammed up, until, by slow degrees, I began to 
get a little uneasy. After about five minutes of silence, I even 
had certain misgivings whether my appeal to reason had been 
in altogether good taste. 

Finally, she reached across and put her hand on my arm. 
“I’m sorry 1 was mistaken in you, after all,” she said. “Wlien 
you came here, a few weeks ago, I thought at first that you 
were a glib wisecracker, a superficial l>on vivant, with just a 
surprisingly good memory. But later on, when you read me 
Peter Altenberg and told me about your life here as a young 
immigrant, I decided that you had a heart, that you were 
really intelligent, and that, most important of ail, you had a 
lively imagination.” 

“Yes?” I said. “And how, exactly, have I let you dc'vn?” 

She removed her hand from my arm. “I’ll tell she 

said. “You see, you don’t believe at all that my stepfather 
really viobted me. You think I’m just hopelessly in love widi 
him and that’s what’s really wrong with me. Well, let’s sup- 
pose that that is the real truth a^ut me. Suppose I’m just 
sitting here and slowly wasting away only because once he 
actu^y did kiss me, under the poplars on the road to Andbes. 
b that so utterly incomprehensible? Remember, P»*trardh saw 
his l^ura only once, in a laurel grove, and she was another 
■man’s wife, and yet Petrarch begot, on tliat one vision, ail his 
oniraculous sonnets. Where has it been sdpubted, and by 
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whom, that we would all have been better oft if, instead of his 
hopeless longing, he had somehow managed to marry Laura 
and had enriched the world with half a dozen snotty chil- 
dren instead of widi sonnets? I mean, specifically, that if you 
heard or read somewhere that somebody, three hundred years 
ago, had perished of unrequited love, you would be dwply 
moved. So, what has suddenly gone wrong with yoiir lively 
imagination? Tell me, how did you decide at what point in 
history it had become improper or unfashionable for any- 
one to die merely of a broken heart?” 

Luckily it was dark out there on that porch, and Gabrielle 
couldn’t see me too clearly, either. I was sure, when she 
stopped talking, that I should have been wearing some kind 
of face that would have been appropriate to the occasion, but, 
whatever the hell kind of face it was, I didn’t have it. 

You can see my dilemma, can’t you? You can see, as I did, 
that her madness had so much more reason and style than my 
so-called sanity. I was deeply ashamed that I had blunder- 
ii^ly and arrogantly presumed to bring order into the fixed, 
cold beauty of her ()oetic aberration. 

I met a couple of other fascinating characters at Moreno’s, 
such as the ex-auditor whom I had never seen without three 
<dd cigar boxes under his arm. He was introduced to me by 
Gabrielle one morning when I was sitting in from of the house 
with her and he happened to greet her from the porch. She 
asked him to come down to us, and he did. 

“This is Mr. Paironi,” she said. “He writes letters to die 
world that never wrote to him. Don’t you, Mr. Parroni?” 

He seemed flattered by this introduction and smirked at us 
like a young bride who has just been complimented on her 
fOot-beer muffins. 

“Poll over a diair,” I said, “and sit with us a spdl.” 

“I thkk I will,” he said, “but 1 prefer a rocker. I’ll get 
nqwlf one from the porch.” 
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1 thought he was going to have trouble lugging that rocker 
while he was also trying to hold on to his cigar boxes, so I 
suggested that he park his baggage beside us until he got back. 

He gave me a suspicious, almost vindictive look. *'No, thank 
you,” he said. “I’ll manage my own affairs widiout anybody*s 
help, mister.” Then he took off. 

Gabrielle laughed softly. “He’s funny,” she said. “He’s 
written a hundred-and-twenty-six-page letter of peace to the 
chief rabbi of the Jews, offering to have himself circumcised, 
provided the rabbi will submit himself to baptism.” 

“There is no chief rabbi of the Jews,” 1 said. 

“I don’t think there is a Mr. Parroni either," said Gabrielle. 

But there apparently was, for he was just emerging from 
the porch and, what’s more, he was having a hell of a time 
clutching his boxes and dragging that rocker down the steps 
toward us. He was a skinny little runt, about hfty-hve, with 
straight sandy-gray hair whose color had all run out, long 
ago, in the wash. I had already noticed that when he talked, 
the tip of his nose moved up and down as if he had some 
kind of extra mobile joint in it. During all my stay I never 
once saw him without a coat or a tie, and he also wore high, 
leather-laced brogans on all occasions. 

Well, he finally rassled his way successfully across bwn 
and sat down beside us. * 

*T*ve just told Mr. King that you’ve w'ritten a hundred- 
and-twenty-sLx-page letter to the chief rabbi of die Jews," 
said Gabrielle. 

“In rhyme!” said Mr. Parroni. “In hexameters! I have it 
with me.” He took a bulky envelope out of his coat pocket 
and handed it to me. It weighed about half a pound and 1 
could see it was no machine-made envelope; he had built it 
himself out of a brown paper bag. He’d made the stamp him- 
' too; it was just a small photograph that had obviously 
been cut out of a magazine, and he had painstakingly |wked 
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the edges in exact mutation of a real stamp. When I looked 
closer at the picture, it turned out to be a miniature of Sally 
Rand, fans and all. 

^'Looks great!” I said. “How come you never mailed it? I’m 
sure the rabbi would be delighted, particularly by that stamp.” 

“Dr. Moreno won’t let me mail it,” said Parroni. “I’ve got 
over seventeen hundred letters upstairs, all sealed and stamped. 
He never let me send any of them. I hope you’ll be good 
enough to take this one out with you when you leave here. 
I’d be much obliged to you. It’s a letter for interreligious 
brotherhood.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Gabrielle has told me.” 

“She hasn’t told you about my boxes, though, has she?” 

“No,” I said. “What about them?” 

He’d kept them in his lap all this time, and now he opened 
the top one and disclosed some neatly stacked but quite un- 
related objects, such as some short pieces of colored ribbon, 
die top of an ice-cream container, a piece of used sandpaper, 
and some stained cigarette holders. At least, that’s what 1 was 
able to spy at first glance. 

“Interesting,” I said. “Quite a collection.” 

’*Yes,” said Parroni, judiciously, “it is a rather interesting 
collection. It has important connections with certain stages of 
my life, with my whole career, you might say. Now, this 
chicken bone, for instance!” He took the winning half of an 
old wishbone out of his box and held it up in front of os. 
“This,” he said, “is a memento of a dinner, a Sunday dinner, 
I once had in a small town called Memlick, a little north of 
Buffalo. Perhaps you’ve heard of it?” 

“No,” 1 sai^ “can’t say that I have.” 

“It’s been in the news lately,” he said. “Birds Eye people 
are putting a new freezing plant up there. I once worlmd for 
die Biros Eye people, and I like to keep track of things. Well, 
anyway, I was up in Memlick before the plant was started; 
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went up there with a lady friend, a librarian from Buffalo, a 
widow, who went to visit her eleven-year-old son, who was 
in school there. I’d driven her up in my Qievrolet converdUe, 
and all three of us had dinner tc^ether, chicken dinner, at a 
place called Billson’s. Well, I only eat die white meat, so 1 
got hold of the wishbone; and the little boy, his name was 
Herbert, and 1, w^ decided to try our luck on it. As you can 
see, I won. 1 thought it was a good omen. You’re not sup- 
posed to tell about your wishes, but that was nine years ago, 
and it doesn’t really make any difference now. To tell you ^e 
truth, 1 wished for that bdy, her name was Thelma, 1 wished 
for her to marry me. Well, she didn’t. Married somebody 
called Hastings, a nickel-plater, who took them all out to Utah. 
And this is the lucky bone that I got left from chat event that 
I’m telling you about. Things sure happen funny, don’t they.’” 

He gave a deep sigh as he replaced his fraudulent relic and 
picked up the top of the cardboard ice-cream container. “This 
is one 1 think about often,” he said. “Happened seven years 
ago. 1 was visiting some friends in Portsmouth, it was a hot 
day, and on the way to the house I stopped off and bought a 
quart of vanilla ice cream. Tell you the truth, 1 was interested 
in their daughter, a girl called Qarice. A lovely girl, but very 
restless. Artistic too, and reading the theater p^r^ of the 
papers all the time, and subscribing to riie Book-of-th : Month 
Oub, and all that intellectual stuff. A little above me, nuybe, 
but I was very devoted to her and 1 had a very good job widi 
General Electric at the time. Semisupervisory job, with nice 
pay. Well, anyway, I got to the house and the mother and the 
father made a big fuss about my bringing all that ice cream 
chat 1 bought. ClLice didn’t say much. She was in one of her 
moods. She didn’t want any ice cream. Later, when the old 
folks left to visit their married son, who lived the other side 
of town, I asked CSarice what was wrong. *£verychii^ is 
wrong,* she said. *My my parents, and you, too,' rite sa^ 
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*My God! I widi I could leap right out of all diis. 1 want to 
get away from here and get some real joy out of life/ I told 
her that 1 cared for her, that 1 could do a lot for her, that 1 
had a good job, with nice pay, and that we could have all 
kinds of holidays and lots of parties together; and dien she 
started to laugh. You never heard anybody bugh like that. It 
was awfuL She just bughed and laughed, and couldn’t stop 
herself. I was almost scared, the way she carried on. Then, 
after a while, she quieted down, but, even so, every once in 
a while she gave a wild bugh, more like a bark, you mig^t 
say. I told her I was sorry, I hadn’t meant to upset her, and 
so on. And Qarice said, ’You’re a nice guy, Joe. It was only, 
when you started to talk about our holidays and wild parties, 
I just saw you coming home, one night, with a real big sur- 
prise— a quart of chocolate ice creamP and off she was again. 
Laughing like she was having a fit or something. When I left, 
1 picked up the top of the ice-cream carton diat had bepn by- 
ing there all the dme. And here it is. I never went back to that 
house again, and I never seen hide nor hair of any of diem, 
ever since. Not ever.” 

So the poor bastard was just lugging around a whole kitchen 
midden of commemorative debris from each of his disastrous 
romances. He was prepared to go on indefinitely with the rest 
of his cabmitous dossier, if Gabrielle, who had heard it all 
before, hadn’t mam^ed, very tactfully, to shut him off. 

I guess we must have laughed a couple of times after Par- 
roni left us, because suddenly. Professor Lunting appeared 
before us and waggled a reproachful finger over our heads. 

”Shame!” he said. “Shame on both of you, and a demerit for 
bad manners.’’ 

“We weren’t laughing at anybody,’’ I said. “W'e were just 
bughing at life in general.” 

“1 suspect you have just been bughing at poor Parroni,” 
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said Professor Lundng, **and that is a breach of die house 
rules.” 

Before I go any further, I’d better tell you about Lunting. 
He was an honest-to-God professor, a professor of ancient 
history, and was even something of a celebrity in his held. He 
was a refugee, too, who had t^en teaching at a Midwestern 
university and w^ould have been teaching there still if the 
local D.A.R. hadn’t gotten after him about not eating all his 
farina, or something. As a matter of fact, nothing subversive 
was ever proven or even specifically charged against him, but 
the poor dislocated old scholar flipped his lid, and through the 
help of some friends he had finally landed at Moreno’s. He 
was tall, gaunt, and clean-shaven, with somber brown eyes 
and a wild mop of upstanding gray hair. He looked, alto- 
gether, like a fiollywood ideal of a European history profes- 
sor. He had a fine speaking voice and 1 loved to hear him tell 
about his childhood in Sweden and his young manhood in 
Paris. He belonged to a dying species and I treasured him ac- 
cordingly. The murky tides had washed him ashore here for 
my delectation, and I realized that his kind was vanishing 
forever from the academic scene. This was no joiner, no easy 
laugher, no handball player in Bermuda shorts; he was as 
completely steeped in learning as some people ait oppor- 
tunism, in cunning, and in moncygrubbing. He jud^c -i human 
endeavors and achievements by hallowed classical standards, 
but not too severely, since he had a lively sense of humor and 
saw that the earthly dilemma only too frequently bpsed into 
redundant travesty. 

“You should not laugh too much at Parroni,” said the pro- 
fessor, drawing up a chair, “because it will some day dawn on 
you young people that every man carries arour'! wth him 
just such ^ sinister bundle of horrors. Parroni, at least, can 
take a look at his package. He can even put it down. It is, at 
leaft physically, separate from himself. But what about die 
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bundle that each person carries aroiuui with him that no- 
body can see, nttt even himself? Am riiey any teas vmI? No, 
yon do wrong to pacrooise PanonL life haii at laatt to some 
extan; Ixtetni^ hii maer tiwmoil, he has iotemoed his 
' ; ieaia, and let ns hope some di^ hn nritt h^ thian^^tt in 
a gitod amo-da-f 4 of Kbeiatkni. 

The professor was a cool eat; and I nsed Do have 1^ talb 
with him on everything under the sun, exceptmg his retire- 
ment from academic life. But one day we came close to it. We 
had been calking of the difficulties t^t confronted the elderly 
immigrant in making his adjustment to American ways, and 
die professor said that most people didn’t realize that, indeed, 
the immigrants themselves were quite unaware of the severe 
p^chic ^mage that must be the inevitable result of such a 
late transplantation. 

“Of course they are aware that they suffer,” he said. "But 
they think it is homesickness for a little forest, or a church 
steeple, or a lake, or somerimes even just a dirty street in a 
dirty city. Nostalgia can make an Eskimo yearn for his 
frozen igloo. It has no logic and no morality. But the trouble 
with the older immigrant to the United States is more serious 
dian that. You see, near that lake, and by that church steeple, 
or in that dirty street, in the old country, people work, and 
play, and eat, and dance, and sing, and talk and use words 
dut are worn round with use, like pebbles on a shore. You 
know, I attended quite a few baseball games when I was teach- 
ing out West, and I understand the principles of the game well 
enough to keep an accurate score card and to follow the com- 
plexities and the tensions that develop, with reasonable alert- 
ness. 1 used to get up and stretch in the seventh inning, and 
have my frankfurters and soda pop along with the rest of the 
crowd. But 1 don’t have to cell you that that whole ebborate 
rigmarole of anxious mimicry never actually succeeded in 
nuking me into a baseball fan. There is the sbng, for in- 

Ah 
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Atanoe, fo ndi and «ene Minetnnn lo fiendia^ 
since it #c^|rafn the eeiy need* a coosnu^ 

grow i n g t t > cw w ito y^ ilm then, 3^ have many pocralac; e^ 
tabfiihed hdfbaiioepckma wNch ate ahogedier haimleis and 
go nndhaScfiged beca me diey aicii*t really imporont. Vl^iae 
do yon think 1 citizen of I’bmborg, Germwiy, for 
vroiw tay if you served him one of our hamboigen? Yon 
know what he would »y?" 

“Yes,’* I said, “he’d say that it lost a lot in translation.’* 

The professor bughed. “You’re quite right. And there is 
the essence of the whole matter, eveiything loses a lot in 
translation.** 

He suHdci.! jr looked very disturbed and said in a stricken 
voice, “You see, there, I’m afraid, is the basis of my whole 
calamity. It seems that somewhere along the line I, too, got 
totally lost in translation." 

I will tell you about one more patient at the sanitarium, a 
girl called Monica Schuyler. Monica had the good looks of 
Helen Wills, the tennis champion, complete with permanent 
sun tan, but, happily, she lacked Helen's humorless, astringent 
personality. I suppose 1 should tell you, my grandchildren, 
that at one time this Helen Wills girl had been an Ameti> 
can ideal, a female fetish of enormous potency to all the busy- 
biddies of the women’s clubs and the women’s magazines. 
But, as happens so often with All-American girls, some iw> 
calculable factor came to taint her central essence to such an 
extent that, in the end, she wound up being devoted to dogs 
and horses. Such characters don’t cotton much to people. Not 
redly. 

Well, this Moitica Schuyler was not only good ’. poking, but 
she had some sort of a social worker rampant inside her that 
made her do fifty things a day for people «he couldn’t possibly 
have cared very mu^ about. Tlut isn't always admirabfe 
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either, but she carried it off so casually diat there was never 
any sauce of do-goodism slopping over her kindnesses. She 
had me completely fooled for a whilci I thought she was em- 
ployed at the sanitarium, until one of the nurses wised me 
up and told me that she’d been terribly sick }usc a year before, 
and that when her condition in^itoved rite had seemed so 
anxious to be of use around the fdace that Dr. Moreno had 
finally allowed her to assist him emi in the laboratory. 

TIfis Monica doll played teonn, too, and 1 nnm aay die 
seemed )ust about the moest kind of gkl for anyone to come 
home to. Td heard that she am married and that her hod>and, 
a personable young man, came to see her fran time to time. 1 
was also told that he di^’t come as often as he vrished, be- 
cause, for swne reason not known to anyone. Dr. Moreno had 
^ced these virits rather sparsely. 

And then one day I was sitting in the library and looking 
over some Austrian literary magazines, when 1 heard Monica 
talking in the next room to a Mrs. Albertson. I didn’t catch 
the b^inning of their conversation, but it was easy to guess 
that Mrs. Albertson had probably asked Monica something 
about her marriage. 

This Mrs. Albertson had been with us only a few days, and 
she seemed like a quiet, untroubled, Midwestern matron of 
about fifty, and the only thing queer about her was that she 
wore her hat and her fur piece all day long, as if she expected 
to quit the place at a moment’s notice. Also, 1 never saw her 
without her knitting, at which she was expert; but I some- 
times wondered whether she too, like Penelope, always un- 
raveled her daily production just before she went to bed, 
because, despite her ceaseless work, her sock, or her scarf, or 
whatever the hell she was knitting never readied completion. 

So, as I said, these two girls were talking u^ther in the 
little sitting room next to the library, and I first started to pay 
attention to their chatter when 1 heard Mrs. Albertson say- 
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ing, **And how long were you married before your husband 
had his breakdown?” 

“Two years,” said Monica. “I guess it really began that 
morning at breakfast. We were supposed to go and visit some 
friends of ours that evening, the Mitchells. Tony Mitchell 
had been my husband’s roommate at Princeton, and Victor, 
that’s my hudund, had known Stella Mitchell, too, when site 
went to Vasiar. So I suppose they were probably our eiosm 
friends.’* 

“Dkl you like dwm?” said Mrs. Albertson. 

“Ves, 1 lilmi diem as well as anybody,” said Monica. “Of 
coiusf, I had no special, old bonds with them, like Victor, but 
we sometimes had nice parties with them that were sort of 
fun.” 

“And did you go to visit with them that night?” said Mrs. 
Albertson. 

“We were just talking about it, at breakfast,” said Monica. 
“I didn’t really want to go, that day, and Victor seemed quite 
upset about it. *I can’t understand you,’ he said. ‘We’ve had 
this appointment lor three weeks now, and it seems we hardly 
ever go out and meet anybody any more, at least, not any- 
body our age,’ he said. You see, I had a couple of old friends 
that used to come to the house, friends of my gran, irher’s 
—ever since he died, they like to come over and talk to me 
about the old days.” 

“Your grandfather been dead a long while?” asked Mrs. 
Albertson. 

“He died two and a half months after 1 was married. I 
lived with him ever since I was a little girl. I lost my parents 
in the flu epidemic, Md my grandfather brought me up. He 
was a wonderful man, my grandfather. We ii.cd in thb 
house that he had built a long time ago, and I had the upstairs 
■ all to myself and it was Axed up like - real boudoir, with 
fluffy curtains and bee bedspreads and fine carpets that he 
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had gotten himself in Persit and Afghanisttm and in Kennan 
and Mamkech and such faf*odP places.** 

*'He traveled a lot, I take h*** said Mrs. Albertsm. 

**Oh yes. He’d been all over the' world. In his roomy, down- 
stain, the walls were full of African masks, and knives, and 
spean, and he had many presents that African chiefs had 
given him— carved stools, and headrests— and he always wore a 
ring that a big Somali chief called Ngakoura had given him. 
It was made of ivory, but it was so old it had turned deep 
brown. If you want me to. I’ll show it to you sometime. 1 
have it here with me.” 

“I’d love to see it,” said Mra. Albertson. “But didn’t you 
have any friends, your own friends, I mean, when you were a 
young girl?” 

“Oh yes, I used to have a tutor, a man called Crabshaw. He 
was a little lame, but spry and lively like a youngster, and we 
used to have wonderful times together, the three of us.” 

“Seems to me,” said Mrs. Albertson, “that your grandfather 
ought to have sent you off to a school somewhere, to some 
nice girls’ school where you could have met some people your 
own age.” 

“That’s what Victor said. He thinks Grandfather spoiled 
me. He did, too. Sometimes, when I’d had my breakfast up- 
stairs, I’d come down to his study, and he’d just be eating, 
and I’d sit on his knee and he’d put some of his honey on a 
piece of bunered roll and put it into my mouth; and that 
piece of roll tasted better than anything I’d eaten at my own 
breakfast. He had some special honey from Greece, from 
Mount Hymettus, the kind that the gods had eaten in the 
ancient days.” 

“And how did you meet your husband?” said Mrs. Albert- 
stm. 

“Oh, Viaor lived right near us. Fve known him all my life, 
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yott mighc tty, but not really close, you understand. I didn’t 
know anybody too close.” 

“Well, you must have gotten to know him a lot better, to 
marry him,” said Mrs. Albertson. 

“Oh, that. 1 guess Victor had been fond of me for a long 
time. He used to come around, and Grandfather was always 
very nice to him. And then, when he got out of Princeton, 1 
think, he came over with his father one day, to talk about 
Victor getting married to me. They were locked in with 
Grandfather for almost an hour that day, and later Grand- 
father talked very seriously to me about the future. He told 
me that he was an old man and didn’t have very much money 
to leave me, that he’d been reckless and foolish with his money 
before I ''<«r 'c into his hfc, and that Victor was a fine boy and 
would be able to take good care of me after he was gone." 

"You mean you weren’t in love with him when you mar- 
ried him?" said Mrs. Albertson. And it was obvioxis that one 
of her absolutely sacred conventions was about to be outraged. 

"I guess I liked him a lot, all right,’’ said Monica. "The way 
Grandfather put it, 1 saw no reason for not marrying him. 
Victor is a good husband, and he’s very fond of me, really.” 

"So what was wrong, then?” said .Mrs. Albertson. “What 
made him fly off the handle that way?” 

"Oh, like 1 told you, that morning at breakfast, when Fd 
balked about going to the Mitchells’, he was arguing with me 
about it, arid 1 said, 'What’s the use of going there again? 1 
know the majolica umbrella stand in their hallway, and die 
etching of the two Scotties with their heads cocked to one 
side, in their bedroom, and the dried babies’-breath in their 
Mexican vase, that stands on the Spanish shawl on their piano. 
Fve seen them all, time and time again.’ And Wetor just got 
pale as a candle and stared at me with great big eyes, and then 
he said, ’You know what you've just dc..:ribed? Do you know 
what you've just finished describing, Monica?' *What?' i said. 
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‘You’ve just described our apartment heret* he said. ‘And, 
what’s more. I’m good and sick of watching you drink four, 
five cups of coffee every morning.’ And he took the cup right 
out of my hand, and, wrought up as he was, he put that cup 
right to his own lips, and he nearly passed out." 

‘‘He nearly passed out?” said Mrs. Albertson. "Why would 
he do that?" 

"Because," said Monica, "there was straight gin in that cup, 
that’s why. I’d gotten into the habit, lately, of taking quite 
a bit of gin, every day, and I drank it out of cups so nobody 
would notice it. But then, suddenly, he knew. I guess it was 
quite a shock to him. Anyway, Victor drank the rest of that 
cup, all of it, at one, crazy gulp. And then for the next three 
weeks neither one of us drew a sober breath, till his father 
found out about it, and they took us both away. And that’s 
how they brought me here, about a year ago, and I’ve been 
here ever since. I like it a lot here." 
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Before i came up to New England 1 picked out 
some books at home to take along with me, and, in an old 
volume of prose poems by Peter Altenbcrg, I cam ■ across a 
dozen lapsed pawn tickets, which were all dated die latter 
part of 1945, the earliest days of my addiction, when obvi- 
ously I still had some things left to pawn. 

It was certainly fitting that I should have chosen diat par- 
ticular volume as the repository for my passports to perdi- 
tion, since Peter Altenbcrg, the author of the book, had been 
chronically insolvent the better part of his existence. Perhaps 
you’ve never even heard of this guy, and yet ht: h«s had the 
most enormous influence on roy ways of dtinldng and feet 
ing about the whole baffling earthly cot indrum. 1 am deeply 
in lus ddx, not <mly for the wonderful essences he distilled in 
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his writings, but for being a potent spiritual mentor who 
guided my vision to those beauties that he himself so often 
found in the most common manifestation of life. That's what 
Eddie Guest did, too, for some people, I suppose, but Peter 
Altenbeig was not just a ihyming house painter, he happened 
to be a divinely gifted poet. For years and years noW| he has 
helped me to see, accurately and humbly, the heart-filling 
miracles that happen every day in God’s lovely, self-tortured 
world. 

In a short biographical piece about himself, he once wrote: 
*1 never dreamed of being Shakespeare or Goethe, and I never 
expected to hold the great mirror of truth up before the 
world; I dreamed only of being a little pocket mirror, the 
sort that a woman can cany in her purse; one that reflects 
smaU blemishes, and some great beauties, when held close 
enough to the hean." 

And who was this wise man, this poet, this seer? He was 
an Austrian writer who, in the early part of this century, 
floated like a swamp blossom through the cynical sewers of 
Viennese coffee-house life; among people to whom only their 
own petty interests were sacred, he lived like a Columbus of 
the soul, whose chief aim was to widen the horizon of human 
sympathy and understanding. 

From time to time, when the pressures and anxieties of 
existence became too acute for his sensibilities, he used to take 
fl^t and find sanctuary at a pbce called Steinhof, a famous 
lunatic asylum outside Vienna; and, since my own memo- 
rable visit at Dr. Moreno’s, I have felt even closer to poor 
Peter than ever before. 

Luckiiy, he had some exceptional friends who understood, 
valued and loved him, and one of these, the architect Adolf 
Loos, delivering the funeral oration at Altenberg's grave, 
said, ammig ot^r things, “You all know that our dear, good 
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Peter, in his quaint, quixotic way, looked up to children, to 
women, to servants, and you also know that he spent quite 
a number of his years among us in actual poverty. And now 
that this beggar has gone from us, how poor we all have re* 
mained." 

True, noble words. Unfortunately, you will have to learn 
German to know his real worth, because he, also, gets quite 
lost in translation. 1*11 risk giving you, at random, a tiny 
vignette by Peter Altenberg, which is not fair to him, but, 
as the French say, what would you? 

He and she are sitting side 
by side on a bench, at night, 
in t^f> ducal garden. In the 
stillness she says, "Would you 
like to kiss me?" 

He: "Yes." 

She: "My hand?" 

He: "No." 

She: "My mouth?" 

He: "No." 

She: "I think you are revolting.'" 

He: "I loanted to kiss the hem u/ your govn-' " 

I know it loses almost everything, but a little something is 
still there, because you cannot altogether becloud the Alten- 
berg magic. I have made my translation very freely, since the 
volume I own doesn’t contain this particular item, and I hoped 
to catch his real flavor more successfully by not having die 
original right in front of me. 

Speaking of translations, I mentioned to you. v.me pages 
ago, that I’d once had a very straff experience with the Jove 
broks of Ovid, and 1 think the time ha. low come for me to 
warm up this crumbly, mildewed ddbit. 
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It was back in chose lush days of easy grazing, when I was 
not only well established as an illustrator, but when almost 
any book I chose to do was sure of a definite sale among col- 
lectors, that this benign litde cancer ripened upon my pro- 
fessional life. I had quite a lot of work on hand at the time, 
and I used to do most of it up in the country, at Kent Cliffs, 
New York, where we had bought ourselves a modest little 
summer home. That is to say, it had started out to be modest, 
but, like a qualifying sentence in brackets that finally eats up 
the whole story, this modest, bucolic retreat eventually nearly 
ruined me. But such an experience has become so common that 
I have no intention of going into details about it; I’ll just con- 
fine myself to telling you chat there came a time in my life as 
a landowner when my family ace home-grown cucumbers 
chat cost us seventy cents apiece, and, what’s more, a couple 
of thousand of them all came up in one night, and I already 
saw myself smothered alive in an avalanche of popping, drop- 
acal cucumbers. I’m probably the only man in the country 
(not sponsored by government) who for weeks on end buried 
bushels and bushels of decaying broccoli. Other people were 
digging up their vegetables; I spent a whole summer burying 
mine. But enough! 

It was in those ink-happy times, then, when my work was 
hardly ever absent from the book-review pages, that one day 
a man came to my New York apartment who told me that 
his name was Calhoun and that he wanted me to illustrate the 
love books of Ovid for him. I couldn’t have been more sur- 
prised. I had never seen anyone who looked less like a book 
publisher. 1 know there is no standard type for the breed— 
who knows that better than 1?— but 1 had always found that 
certain ineradicable smears of literacy tended to accrue to the 
most amb«guous of these creatures. That is, until the day Mr. 
Calhoun showed up. Ac first glance there was nothing par- 
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dcularly disturbing about him, excepting perhaps a certain 
steely compactness of person, and an unusually concentrated 
disphy of quiet resolution in his shadowed face that indi- 
cated, to me, that Mr. Calhoun might prove an extremely 
arduous father-in-law. By the way, his face was shadowed 
because not once throughout our curious communion did he 
ever find it necessary to remove his hat. 

There was nothing demonstrably illiterate or even awk- 
ward in his speech, quite the contrary. In good New Yorkese, 
he expressed himself fluently and to the point, and I think 
he even showed me a couple of books that his firm had al- 
ready placed on the market. And yet it was the manner of his 
speech that baffled me, because Mr. Calhoun spoke so softly 
^at he could hardly be heard, and the only other person who 
had ever wlu<>|>ered to me in that singular way had somehow 
managed to project, by that very suppression of voice, a cer- 
tain unmistaikable quality of menace. My previous whisperer 
had been a notorious Brooklyn hoodlum who had persuaded 
me to copy his dead brother’s portrait from a hideously tinted 
photograph. Now Mr. Calhoun, afflicted with a similar per- 
sonal mannerism, which conveyed no actual threats, never- 
theless managed to get me quite rattled. 

Also, I was aware that, at the time, a lot of vcr'. strange 
people looking for an easy buck had suddenly launct.- d them- 
selves into the shmoorzig waters of the limited-editions busi- 
ness, since in a limited edition you could print a lot of un- 
printable stuff that the suckers were paying heavy money for. 

Frankly, I didn’t particularly want this job, but 1 was 
somehow reluctant to refuse. ^ I agreed to work for Mr. 
Calhoun. 1 told him that 1 w'as familiar with Fublius Ovidios 
Naso’s handiwork, and that I would at once "e. about il- 
luminating the book to the best of my ability. Mr. Calhoun 
didn’t blink when I mentioned my i her stiff price; as a 
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matter of fact, he produced a filled-out check from his pocket 
and paid me half my fee in advance. I promised to make de- 
livery within the next two months, and 1 began, the very next 
day, to design my frontispiece. 

I phoned him about five weeks later to apprise him that the 
job was done and he told me, in his confidential way, that he 
would come by to pick it up at my apartment the following 
afternoon. And so he did. I had inserted twenty exjdanatory 
slips of paper in my copy of Ovid, to indicate the appropriate 
pages for the various illustrations. When I expldned this 
piece of business to him, I noticed that Mr. Calhoun was look- 
ing at me with an expression that I chose to interpret as quizzi- 
cal. It was just the tiniest fraction of a muted smile, if you 
like, but die man seemed definitely beguiled by some secret 
comic fancy. I wondered what it was that amused him so. I 
didn’t have to wonder long. 

“Do you really think,” he finally whispered, “that any pub- 
lisher in his right mind would invest his money in putting out 
an expensive book that was written in poetry?” 

“A^at do you mean?” I said. “Didn’t you want me to do 
diisOvid?” 

“Sure I did: But I had no idea that die book had been 
written in poetry.” 

“You mean to say you’ve never seen this book before?” I 
said. 

“Never. Why should I? Somebody suggested it. There was 
no copyright on it, die dde sounds saleable, and that’s all I 
cared about. But the condidon this thing is in now, you 
couldn’t give it away. That poetry’s got to go.” 

“Well,” I said, “there must be lots of prose versions of it 
around. Let’s jim use one of them, if that’s the way you feel 
about it.” 

“It hn’t the way / feel about it,” he said, “it’s the way the 
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public feeh tboot ic. The public just don’t teem to go for 
poetry. How, why don't yon go to the library and aee if yon 
can up t proae version of this Aing, and call me later in 
my office." 

And that's die way we left it. Not very pleasant, but still, 
nobody was really hurt, except maybe Ovid. 

At die library I found out die r^ disaster. There were two 
English prose versions extant, which were, unfortunately, 
cop3rrighted, and I didn't have to be told that Mr. Calhoun 
di^’t intend to pay royalties on a book diat had been in the 
public domain for over a thousand years. I realized that I was 
stock with my pictures, or Mr. Calhoun, or both. 

MrC Calhoun, you will be surprised to learn, had not yet 
troubled to pay me the second half of my fee. Get it? 

Well, hciw was another goddamned mess, and I had a grim 
notion that somebody was going to have to make a new 
prose translation of Ovid, and that that somebody was going 
to be me. I’ve never quite decided whether that soft-spoken 
son-of-a-bitch had known from the start that only poetic 
versions of Ovid were freely available, and whedier he had 
not deliberately and in cold blood whispered me into that 
little classical quagmire. Maybe somebody had tipped him off 
that I was the sort of platypus that would start rwimming 
when the water got up to my schnozzie, and that, L t pinch, 
I would somehow emerge with a new transbdon. 

Whatever the hell it was, I had to make a fast decision. I 
called up Calhoun and told him we were stuck. 

“That’s too bad,” he said, “because I got a contract with a 
printer to deliver all the copy at his shop this coming Monday 
afternoon.” 

“Next Monday!" I said. "You must be out of your mind! 
Do you realize that today is already Thursday : How in heQ 
can you get it all done by then, evoi if you did find a sucker 
vdio was willing to do it?” 
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**WeU,” hewdl, **1 h«w I timfOC mV my con. 
oactif I wont toscty k 

To make die t^ony biief, I tc4d him rd take a dmc at tt but 

I'd have to have help. 

*'Whac kind of help?" he asked. 

'‘Somebody who knows Ladn and who can type like a 
demon, and who’s willing to go up to the country with me for 
three days." 

He was willing, he said, to pay three hundred and fifty dol- 
lais for the hire of such an all-round guy, but Monday, he 
insisted, was his absolute deadline for delivery. 

I knew only one person who could possibly qualify for the 
job, a sdiolarly friend of mine. Jack Borut, who happened to 
be our of work at the time. So I called him up, and without 
entering into specific details I persuaded him to go up to the 
country with me the following day. 

My friend Jack was a long, lean, cnsp-haired myopic who 
never really quite approved of me or my doings. He was 
nevertheless quite devoted to my interests because wc had 
met years ago in Pans, when both of us had still been rather 
tendtt packages, full of wistful hopes and youthful misgivings. 

So, when iVe arrived in Kent Cliffs, around noon, we got 
out the typewriter, I outbned the general proposition to Jack, 
and we started to translate. 

It was a drag. A terrible drag. I had brought along four 
versions of Ovid— the original Latin, one in German, another 
in French, and finally the Elnglish, poetic version by Christo- 
|rfier Marlowe. It took us about five hours to do five pages, 
and those pages just stank. It had the flavor of powdered ^gs 
cooked in stde clam juice, and at one point I got so disgusted 
and frantic, I thtew all the goddamned broks smadc up 
against the walk So Jack decided to go out for a walk, and 
when he was gone I picked up the books, sat down again, and 
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$tarasd to fdU) die different tcanilatoin* prefaces. They were 

somethif^ewfultoo. 

However, by the tune Jack returned, about two hours lattr, 

I had finally decided that there was only one way in which 1 
could possibly do this thing at all; I was going to write it as if 
Ovid l»d perpetrated his little opus in a funny kind of Italian 
just a couple of weeks ago; 1 was going to cut through all the 
classical crap, and I was going to dish up a version that really 
moved its can. 

nicre was just one trouble: My friend had perfectly under> 
standable objections to massacring an ancient masterpiece just 
to make a King and Calhoun holiday. I reasoned with him for 
a long time, but in his own rational spinsterish way he had 
worked himself into a state of scholastic self-righteousness that 
seemed impcrv'ious to common sense. Finally, in despiair, I 
copped out to him completely. I told him I had no option in 
the matter, that I had to produce the gravy by .Monday or the 
consequences were likely to be deplorable. 

As an old and loyal friend he was of course horrified by my 
jam, and so he finally sat down at the n'pewriter and pro- 
ceeded to take my dictation. By midnight we had finished 
sixty-four pages, and then both of us simply fell away, sbugh- 
tered by exhaustion. 

The next morning at nine we were at it again, and ve kept 
up this unremitting fiace until Sunday evening, when we put 
the last page, numbered and clearly t\'ped, into a binder. As a 
glib Latinist might have said, ‘*rirc*; jcquirtt eundo." 

When I offered Jack his money, he pursed his lips and with 
two fingers lifted just one fifty -dollar bill out of my hand. 

“1 shouldn’t take anything!* he said, ’’because 1 don’t like to 
profit by the results of crime. However, I’ve pernor led a cer- 
tain amount of manual labor, and 1 need the money, so I’ll 
settle for this. Let the blood of Ovid be • your head.” 

1 delivered the manuscript to Calhoun the following mom- 
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and that fine man never even bothered to nuse the cover. 
He just took another check, already made out, frmn his 
pocket, and handed me my final payment 

And chat I thou^t ves the end of it. But not quite. 

After the book was published. Jack Borut called me up to 
ask if rd seen a review of it in the 5fm. 

*9^0,’* I said, *‘I didn’t see any mention of it in the papers so 
far.” 

**Well,” he said, "let me read you one paragraph, because 
the piece is too long to quote in its entirety in a telephone 
booth. The man who reviews it is a professor of classical lit- 
erature up at Columbia University, and he says as follows: 

" ’Here at last is a translation that warms the cockles of a 
scholar’s heart. It revives more than a classic, it breathes new 
vibrant life into an old masterpiece that has in the past been 
treated with so much starched reverence that the previous 
translators seem to have, inadvertently, embalmed poor Ovid, 
instead of presenting him to us in vital, contemporary lan- 
guage.’ ” 

Jack kept quiet for a moment. Then he said, "Well, I sup- 
pose you think I was an ass, not to have taken the rest of that 
money, but I’ll tell you something: You know. I’m sort of em- 
barra^d that I even took that fifty-doUar bill.” 

And chat still wasn’t die end of it. You see, I had made the 
transbdon under the name of Charles D. Young; and when 
Calhoun asked me to write him a translator’s preface I offered 
to do it for nothing, on condition that he include in the same 
volume, intact, the poetic translation of Christopher Marlowe, 
for such readers as fancied something a little more traditionaL 
To this Calhoun had agreed, and the book had gone to press 
that way. 

Now get this: There was in those days a reprint series of 
famous books, called die Black and Gold Library, and the 
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imbli^hcn of diese books naturally made the usual racket 
about their painstaking selection of editors and translators for 
the relaunching of these classics. 

Fancy my astonuhment when I read in a Sunday paper that 
dtey were bringing out a new, popular-priced edition of Ovid 
with a preface by the celebrated Latin scholar and translator, 
Charles D. Young. They went into a small gavotte of ecsta^ 
over the judicious care with which this little jewel had been 
polished, and, what’s more, they quoted reams of favorable re- 
views from savants ail over the country to prove it. 

Obviously, the old whisperer had unloaded this noodle pud- 
ding pn them, reviews and all, and I have no doubt it will go 
on fermenting through the centuries as a typical scholarly 
contribution of our time. Serves our time right! 

This edition, of course, has no pictures in it. If you want to 
see that copy, you’ll have to go to the Forty-second Street 
library, and, after proper identification and the signing of a 
few documents, you may take a gander at it in the rare-book 
department. 

Incidentally, the Black and Gold Library was also published 
by Liveright, so they gained an Ovid, but by that time they 
had already lost their Horace. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


1 HAVE KNOMTN A1 Hirschfcld for more than a 
quarter of a century, and during all that time he didn't know 
how to swim. The few times I saw him dunkmg himself in 
water he was about as buoyant as an anvil. And then last sum- 
mer, under the aegis of his young daughter, Nina, he suddenly 
became glibly amphibious. Consider that during all his previ- 
ous years he had shown no interest whatever in any body of 
water which could not be encompassed by a cocktail gbss, or, 
at die most, by a very shallow bathtub, and then you will be- 
,gin to grasp the true nature of the mirade 1 have described. 

Yesterday we had a note from Dolly Hirschfeld; they are in 
Italy at the moment. Since they are our closest friends, Tm de- 
lated diey're having a fine hofiday abroad; at the tame time, 
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in my puloas state of health Fm a Utde uneasy to have them 
all so far away from home. 

1 also had a letter from my dear friend, Joanie Castle, today, 
tellii^ me that the Billy Roses are spending their summer in 
Europe and that Billy, too, was taking swimming lessons. This 
piece of news simply gassed me, because I love to imagine all 
those middle-aged, gray-haired Jews disporting themselves 
aquatically in Venice, while all the dolphins in the Grand 
Canal are gaping at them. As Sid Perelman said on another oc- 
casion, “It shouldn’t happen to a Doge! ’’ 

Of course, A1 and Billy have finally taken to water because 
their little daughters playfully goosed them into it, and I’m 
just jealous because 1 never had a daughter. Nor a grand- 
daughter, either, for that matter. This lack, which I have al- 
ways felt pretty badly about, accounts for a good many emo- 
tional ramifications in my life and explains to a certain extent 
my paternal attitude toward most women. It was also probably 
one of the decisive reasons why I married, a couple of times, 
girk so much younger than myself. 

I might as well confess that all through my life women have 
somehow seemed a little pathetic to me. 1 don’t mean pidable, 
you understand, but needing and deser^/ing a lot of extra con- 
siderationi and not just the male-etiquc:tw tx'pe of cr> sidera- 
tion, but rather an all-encompassing awareness of their Jtemal, 
basic frailty. 

I’ve always found their physical defenselessness, for in- 
stance, terribly moving, and what makes it even more poignant 
for me is the elaborate pretense, on all sides, that ^ is no 
longer true. 

Just look at a naked woman and see the sad, pear-shaped 
droop of her buttocks, the anomalous pubic goate. . .nr breasts 
so overtly accesuble to injury, and you will be looking at the 
most vulnerable creature that walks this uth. I'm fuUy 'con- 
scious that there are abo lots of rugged, muscular dames 
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around who are as tough and rowdy as any man, but diat has 
nothing to do with what Fm sa 3 nng, because if that’s the sort 
of woman you’re mixed up with you’re in the wrong book, 
anyway. 

Look at a woman when she’s dressed, bt the machine age she 
tends to discard her natural habiliments and to assume man- 
nish, sporting outfits; slacks or modified jock straps, for in- 
stance. These ghastly transvestitisms merely emphasize her 
fruity buttocks, and the poor creature becomes an ambulant 
eidiibit of all her dangling sexual giblets. 

You may not think this is sad, but I do, because I rate 
women pretty high. They have helped me greatly and taught 
me much. And I’m afraid I shall never be able to square my 
many obligations to them. Simone de Beauvoir, in her book 
The Seco^ Sex, makes out a fine case for them, but I’m sure 
her final conclusions are dead wrong. What women need is 
not absolute equality with men, they need wider sympathy 
and appreciation for their special qualities, their unique en- 
dowments, which only the poets of the world have ever rec- 
ognized and evaluated justly. 

I don’t mean that cookhig fifteen meals a week for some 
adenoidal ape requires any unique endowment. Nothing of 
the sort. 1 know that all repetitive domestic chores are ab- 
solutely soul-destroying and will, I hope, in the foreseeable 
future be largely dispensed with. I too hke to do a little cook- 
ing emee in a while, as long as nobody expects it of me, and 
1 ^n’t see why women should feel any different about it. 

What women do contribute to the richness of life is their 
astonishing capacity for making poetry and drama out of the 
most unpromising substances. Believe me, I have seen them 
wring elements of beauty out of pretty gruesome involve- 
ments. 1 have known women who have spun shimmerit^ 
oocotms of wonder around the most boringly oommoi^Iace 
love afifaits chat have ever desecrated diis [danec. 
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You will say this sort of magic works both ways, and you’ll 
only show that you’ve hardly given the matter any serious 
thought. CertaWy, men will glorify their sex symbols and 
endow them with nonexistent virtues during the mating sea- 
son. This is the divine blindness which nature bestows on all 
its creatures to assure the continuation of the species. But a 
woman goes infinitely further, and stays a hell of a lot longer, 
than this camouflage )ob requires or justifies. 

She doesn’t only think that the uncouth truck driver of 
her dreams is ’’cute,” she manages, for her own mysterious 
needs, to bring his crudenesses into relationship with the 
mythological oafs whose winsome simplicities inspired Shake- 
speare. She ennobles her dolt because it is her great gift to do 
so; because it is her great gift to ennoble the boring prose of 
life with a cadence of splendor. 

My Marxist friends may object, at this point, that the real 
reason for a woman’s making so much of her man is simply 
that she wants to apply a little extra glue to her legally con- 
tracted meal ticket. Let me point out to these imnuterialist 
logicians that some of the most considerate and devoted wives 
I have ever known were ladies who either had, or earned, a 
great deal of money, and who seemed delighted to support 
their husbands in conspicuous style. 

Now, I’m not pretending that all women or evet most of 
them are up to the high standards I have outlined. I’m just 
telling you that my women were. 

I’m aware tliat there is a rising quota of unfeminine horrors 
abroad in the land who seem, at this moment, to jeopardize 
the psychic equilibrium of the country. I also know dtat even 
during the best of times women have too frequently carried 
a dark side to their ^ inues, a side where dull timidity and 
foolish caution were flagrantly rampant. 

Just remember this, that men, real men, were never de- 
flected from their serious aims by the obtrusion of these minor 
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gender deficiencies. Consider chat when the racket in the 
htnise got too damned loud, old man Socrates took it on the 
lam and aired hk views in the market place. 

Many good men have been hdped by dames, and don't you 
exercise your pretty wit by saying diat just as many luve 
bten stopped by them. That’s oiUy the easy excuse that comes 
to die lips of those who shrink from attributing their failures 
to dieir own deficiencies. 

When the waters first began to recede from the land, and 
some daffy fish who’d been experimenting with air bubbles 
suddenly suggested that it might be a good idea to grow a 
couple of lungs and maybe even get onto some solid ground, 
I know damned well what his wife did about it. She screamed 
bloody murder. And you know what she said? She said, 
“Everybody else is satisfied, everyone is perfectly happy with 
die temperature, and the algae; and the snails have never been 
running fatter or more plentiful; all the neighbors are de- 
lighted. But not him! No, he’s going to go out and find us a 
new place to live. Oh, yes, the minute I’ve put up the new 
seaweed curtains, he wants to move. But my poor sainted 
mother told me, she even told me after we had our first twenty 
thousand children, she said, 'Don’t flounder around with him, 
you’re sdll young, get yourself somebody steady who’ll look 
after your eggs instead of wasdng his nme staring at bubbles 
all day long.’ That’s what my mother said, and I should have 
listened to her. All our famUy has lived in this puddle ever 
since puddles first started, and nobody ever wanted to go 
any ocher place. But not him. No, he’s going to go and die on 
dry land even if it’s going to make widows and orphans out 
of die three hundred nuUion of us. Oh, heaven give me 
strength to bear my miserable lot!” 

Tine’s what that litde fish wife said. And how do I know? 
1 know because her husband was die lineal ancestor of a 
finend of mine, and the male line has carried the story through 
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all die millennia, straight down to him; and he tipped me ofF. 

There are still quite a few fish wives around who are carry- 
ing on in the old tradition, and their husbands have also con- 
fided in me, and sometimes, in the damp twilight of hushed 
saloons, I have commiserated with them. But that original 
fish genius, ’way back in the swamp age, who spouted off 
about growing lungs and living on dry land, he did make it, 
didn’t he? And damned lucky for all of us that no wide- 
mouthed, carping wife was able to stop him. But when a guy 
really has something on the ball, they never can. 

Now, I expect somebody is ready to bring up Sappho, 
Emily Bronte and Mme. Curie. Please, don’t bo^er. I am 
surely the last person who would deny women any amount of 
intellectual and creative capacities. These mysterious quali- 
ties arc probably potential in all genders, in an equal degree 
of unlikelihood. 

I only think that women arc inclined to scatter their great- 
est gifts on filigrees of graciousness which are destined to 
perish unnoticed in the glutted appetites of dull men. Too 
many lov'cly women c.xpend their poetry trying to live it, 
and they pass their years full of high expectations in a world 
which rarely ever lives up to its promises. Because some 
women, almost at birth, know all the}- want to ki.^'w, they 
learn very little from sad experience, and, far too • iten for 
my comfort, 1 have seen these ladies weaving heroic laurels 
for the brows of torpid, preoccupied troglodytes. 

Goethe, who was a good kid when he had it, said: 

Ehret die Frauen sie flcchten und n'eten 
Hhnmlische Rosen ins irdische Leben. 

Honor all women, they weave and they plait 
Heavenly roses in man's earthly fate. 

1 hope you have gathered from th« chivalrous exor.kum 
that all my four marriages were happy ones. That three of 
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them quietty dissolved only proves my point that it is inde* 
cent to go on living with a woman in whom one is no longer 
passionately interested. 

Tve told you before that I don't.believe diis life of mine is 
oqly z curtain raiser for a much finer production, one that is 
scheduled for an infinite run later on. So, you see, with my 
limited little existence I couldn’t, just for old time’s sake, 
continue in any marriage which had ceased to be meaningful 
and vital. Because two people have been lugging die same cart 
for years together and are now afilicted with similar harness 
sores doesn’t seem a sufficiendy compelling reason for them 
to go on pulling their burden indefinitely, particularly if 
they’ve had intimations that their load was slowly turning 
into garbage. That sort of arrangement is hardly compatible 
with a rich and significant life. Remember my picture, “The 
Old Folks at Home’’? Well, I was twenry>three when I 
painted it, and my reacdon to such embalmed sendmentality 
hasn’t changed one bit. 

1 believe quite sincerely that it is possible for a man and a 
woman to grow old together in grace and aifccdon, and I 
certainly chink monogamy ought to be given a fair chance 
by everybody. It is surely the ideal arrangement for an ardst, 
since he never has leisure enough to play the fUneur. To keep 
dusii^ after women all the time, to be constantly romandc 
on that adolescent level, is a oireer in itself. No, to be artisdc 
with such pathological overtones is the prerogadve of people 
with secure incomes who live in studio apartments and who, 
above all else, have no important, absorbing work to do. 

1 was never married less than five years to anybody, which 
proves that there was nothing trivial or temporary about my 
love affairs. Indeed, my first marriage lasted almost twenty 
years, and during those two decades I had only two brief 
extramarital involvements; and on my next three wives I never 
cheated at all, and I didn’t find It a bit diflicult to stay straight, 
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because I always lived only with such women as I happened 
to prefer to all others at die dme. 

By the way, I might as well bring out that one of those 
extramarital excursions was not such a complete breach of 
virtue, after all; it was more like a down payment on a lay- 
away plan, since I legally married this doll after Nettie and 
1 had parted. 

And now it suddenly comes to me that I did pull a fast one 
on my second wife, Annis, too, and since it Ls not my inten- 
tion to whitewash myself in these pages, I freely confess to 
this additional peccadillo. It happened after eight years of 
contented married life, and I am pleased to report that the 
charming young woman who beguiled me into this paren- 
thetical experiment in adultery became, shortly afterward, my 
next cherished connubial partner. 

So, you see, there is a very consistent pattern of almost 
conventional decorum to these seeming trespasses, and you 
can understand that in sexual matters, at least, I consider my- 
self an eminently respectable and moral man. 
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CHAPmnrntsit 


X^VB YOU EVER read anything by Grace Living- 
ston Hill? I’ve just heard about her for the first time, although 
her career is one of the great American phenomena, largely 
contemporary with my own life. 

She was, as you probably know, a lady novelist who wrote, 
altogether, 1 1 7 books, besides heaven only knou's how many 
articles and short stories, and her major works alone have sold 
well over three million copies. 

Now, then, where in hell was I while all these things were 
goh^ on? I thought I’d read some pretty esoteric fiction in 
my day. I’ve been through Leonard Merrick, Gilbert Cannan, 
Ktfl May, Eugene Sue, Guadoc Evans, and even Mrs. 
:E .D .E.N. Southworth, but this Niagara of ink never once 
qdattered in my direction until three weeks ^o. 
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I happened to come across her biography, very competently 
written by a man called Jean Carr, who not only admires 
her literary output but quite rightfully extols her as a daugh- 
ter, a wife, a mother, a lecturer, a church worker, a niece, 
and a little friend of all the world. Get this thing straight, 
she wrote 117 books in one life span, which averages three 
a year, and, by die record, she most have written most of diem 
in her spare dme. 

But lot me tell you about her. ft will not surprise you to 
learn that,siie was bom die (hitter of a dergyman, sinee 
diat seems to be a favorite opening gambit widi a lot ctf pro- 
speedve authors. When I started reading diis biography die 
BrontSs instandy came to my mind, and they have been hov- 
ering on the edge of my awareness ever since, because, 1 sup- 
pose, they were so completely and elaborately unlike her. 

Anyway, Grace Livingston Hill grew up to be a healthy 
normal novelist and published her first book at the age of 
twenty-two. I just got through reading that one, also, and it 
tells the story of a bachelor’s-button who regales a bunch of 
delighted and astonished Held flowers with his past adventures 
on a Chautauqua circuit. 

At this point I couldn’t help wondering what effect it 
would have had on her if she too, like i!.w Bront^ * d had 
an acute alcoholic for a brother, and how it would h-ve in- 
fluenced her work if every once in a while she had stumbled 
across him in the upstairs hallway with his head nesrb'ng in 
the family spittoon. But at the time when I pursued this idle 
daydream, I was a mere fanciful child. I have since read e^ht 
of her major works, and I am certain that her creative efforts 
would have remained quite unaltered if her father and her 
mother had run nightl> marihuana sessions in the r'»rsonage; 
and I am convinced that the pure stream of her art could not 
have been polluted or diverted from bringing its messag, of 
hope and cheer to the panting little flowers, even if aU the 
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fecmidaiiiV tMunblebecf ia the whole denmed wodd had 
ouned into dninkardh and <tope addict 
A great woman! From time to time her staggering outfMit 
even baffles her biognpheri^ tmc 1 must say that at one point 
I find him a litde anug and even obtuse. It is when he cmnes 
to xemark on the uniqueness of Mrs. Hill*s gifts and teUs us 
that several unscrupulous authors who attempted to imitate 
her invarkbly failed. The discerning public instantly spotted 
the imposture and would have no pan of it, he says. 

Why? asks Mr. Carr. What was her secret? He thinks we 
diall never know. 

But Mr. Csrr is wrong. He is wrong, because you and 7 
know, don't we? Because you and I know the formulal Yes, 
we do! And the formub is: Mrs. Grace Livingston Hill wrote 
the son of story the reader would have written, if the reader 
had known howl 

But that's not the whole of her secret. No, not altogether. 

In another of her novels, a young girl steps up to the altar 
as a substitute bride because the original marriage candidate 
has, at the last minute, taken a powder in company with 
another man. So, you see, Mrs. Hill didn't only write books 
about garrulous bachelor's-buttons, or squander all her gifts 
on a lot of anthropomorphized weeds; if it came to a show- 
down she Was prepared to tackle the complexities of real life 
in their most confused aspects. 

Now, you just listen to what her biographer has to say 
about this yam of the pinch-hitting bride. 

“The story of her romance, beginning at the altar," he says, 
“was woven around the events of the decade of the 1830s. It 
has all the quaintness of the old stagecoach days, of a chival- 
rous society, and of a growing country in the making, high- 
lighting at the dimax ^e invention of the steam railroad." 

There you have it! The charm of the stageocaoh^ with the 
force of the rream engine. 
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And there yoo also have die final fraction of Grace Liv- 
ingston Hill’s wonderful secret. Such a combination couldn’t 
possibly fail at anydiing, and by diese standards the poor 
Brontes were just a lot of hopeless pfooshers and I think 
they’re damned lucky to have made the Modem Library. 

Just think of Emily writing Wuthering Heights and d)nng 
off before even the reviews were in. One book, one single 
book, end basta! What an awkward, inefficient performance. 
Neither stagecoach nor steam engine, she failed to give her 
novel either charm or locomotive momentum. And what did 
she do with her whole brood of unwholesome characters? 
She marooned them all on such hopeless outposts of disaster 
that they finally had to be abandoned beyond any possible 
chance of r'srue by a happy ending. I Icr only book, too. 

Depressing! 

You know, I have also decided it definitely helps an author 
if she’s a mother and a housewife, because it makes her in- 
stinctively aware of usable leftovers. A woman who has to 
look after a family knows how to cleverly eke out several 
sustaining meals from the residue of one single pot roast. She 
knows better than to throw in the whole works at one deliv- 
ery. You can see that the Brontes were an improvident and 
shiftless lot, and the great wonder is that with all th?'” depress- 
ing tendencies anybody ever bothered to read then it all. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Hill’s output was serialized 
in all the mass-circulation magazines, at least those that were 
lucky enough to secure her services, which leads me to think 
that right at this moment some other chamiing locomotive is 
probably doing a very similar job, and I just happen not to be 
aware of it. Excepting, of course, that mass-circulanon m^a- 
zines have lately undergone a decided change of policy; nowa- 
days, they feature a lot less fiction and print more of the do-it- 
yourself type of crap. 

Which reminds me of a weird thing that happened to me 
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down in Loingcon In the summer of 19SL A doctor, in the 
course of an interview, asked me what had been my most 
so^ained period of suffering during my stay at the hospital. 

I thought about it for a moment, and then I told him that 
the longest duration of acute, unrelieved agony had been a 
whole weekend, when, for clinical reasons, 1 had had to re- 
main in a room by myself and the only reading matter avail- 
able to me had been The Saturday Evening Post. Now« don’t 
get this thing wrong! This was no psychological test of any 
sort, die magazine had been left on the bed by a kindly nurse 
who just tried to help me pass the dme; and that’s how it hap- 
pened that, after God knows how many years, I again had 
occasion to look at a Post. I think the last one I’d seen had a 
cover design by F. X. Leyendecker. That’ll give you an idea. 

When I told this doctor how sick I’d gotten from reading 
diat one blasted issue, he only gave me a superior, psychia- 
trist’s smile, because that’s just about the sort of exaggerated, 
wiseacre remark he’d expected from a professional sophisticate 
like me. But he was wrong. 1 was in dead earnest. 

To tell you the truth, it was not the contents that got me 
down so completely, it was the ads. Smce I’m a very rapid 
reader, I soon brushed through the piece that told you about 
a woman who had been much improved by cancer; and the 
ghost-written article about the man who makes rhinestone- 
covered G strings for strip teasers; and another piece about a 
Texan who was elected mayor of a town after he ate twelve 
full-sized blueberry pies; and so by Saturday noon I had al- 
ready gotten around to looking at the advertisements. Maybe 
it wouldn’t have been such a soul-shattering ordeal for me if 
1 had looked at them only once, but in the next day and a half 
I mim have scanned those gruesome pages at least ten or 
twelve times. 

It was a vraking nightmare of the most sinister dimension 
and variety. My whole past life was insidiously evoked, me- 
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fully demonstrated, and mercilessly indicted. It suddenly came 
to me that the reason my three marriages had smashed up was, 
simply, diat they had been frivolously ratified on the wrong 
kind of mattresses; I realized with unshakable conviction that 
my social and financial calamities had been caused by my im- 
properly sanitized apertures; and, as I went on reading, it be- 
came brutally clear that all through my life I had washed 
only with soap substitutes, had worn unmasculine underwear, 
and had never decently neutralized my offensive bodily 
effluvia. 

For seventy-two hours I wallowed in accusations and self- 
reproaches, and when the nurse finally let me out of my iso- 
lation cubicle I was a psychic tatterdemalion. 

I remember saying to the doctor who interviewed me that 
rather than have another such weekend, I would prefer to 
spend three days on an army cot, lashed to a belching, gonor- 
rheal Eskimo prostitute, who had just finished eating walrus 
blintzes. 

He didn’t believe me, but I hope you do. 

And yet 1 know, and I’ve had it demonstrated innumerable 
times, that most American magazine readers skim through the 
editorial contents of their periodicals with haste and impa- 
tience, but settle down in slavering relish to the sl^»*' mastica- 
tion of the advertising pages. 

So I can’t imagine that any great numbers of these people 
could now possibly object to tbe imbecilities of television 
commercials, unless they find themselves disappointed that 
these deadly bludgeonings are spaced too sparsely and pass 
far too briefly for their thorough enjoymenL 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Two DAYS AFTER I finished the last chapter I was 
xlragged off to the hospital with, of all things, a bleeding ulcer. 
During the last week I’ve had six blood transfusions and my 
doctor seemed quite surprised by my final recovery. I suppose 
when a man gets to be my age and starts helter-skelter down- 
hill, there re^y isn’t much brake lining left to stop him. 

Just like me, though, isn’t it, to bloody up the whole neigh- 
boriiood with my ulcer while everybody else is quietly dying 
of cancer and heart disease. In my daffy way I seem to be un- 
organizable even on the very brink of the grave. When news 
of my disaster got out, my darling Margie was besieged with 
offers of blood on aU ades, and, finally, seven good men did 
mardt off to the hospital to offer their precious life iuices in 
bdialf. Among ^em was Don Freeman, the artist, and I 
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couldn*t have been more surprised than when I heard about 
it. I’ve known Don and Lydia for about twenty-five years 
and I’ve had a harmless unexceptional friendship with them 
during all that time. Nevertheless, if anyone had asked me 
offhand if Don would stand good for me for a fountain-pen 
refill, I honestly wouldn’t have been too sure about it. And 
now he has utterly shamed me by giving almost a quart of 
blood merely because Margie stopped him in the street and 
told him I needed it. My profound ^w to him, and I sincerely 
hope that he may never require the like service from me, al- 
though, God knows, I’m certainly ready to give it. 

The hospital was, of course, the usual nightmare of ghastly 
incompetence and inhuman cruelty that is par for all such 
places. I find that all hospitals have certain well-established 
routines that are not going to be disturbed by the mere needs 
of its ailing patients. I’ve been to many such places and all of 
them seemed organized exclusively to bring profits to the 
management and comfort to its working staff. Crazy, isn’t it? 
But I’ve never yet been in a hospital where the beds were not 
too high, the service was anywhere near functional, and the 
employees anything but greedy, sadistic savages. That anyone 
ever recovers under such circumstances is ultimate testimony 
that the human body is surely the most miraculo’i' apparatus 
extant in the entire world. 

During my sixteen days in this hellhole, the doctor came 
once a day to tell me that I was a very lucky guy indeed. 
Whether my good fortune consisted in tl’.e fact that I had a 
strong constitution, or that he happened to be my doctor, or 
that 1 had a beautiful and loving wife who hovered near me 
most of the time, the good medic never ntanaged to make 
quite clear to me. U doesn’t matter. I know I was close to 
death because I fainted a couple of times from sheet weakness, 
and that sort of behavior isn’t my styl** at all. At least it never 
has been in the past. 
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I also noticed a special technique of service that happened 
to obtain in this hospital, and I can’t make up my mind 
whether it was altt^ether accidental or not. They had an 
almost exclusively white staff on duty during the daytime. 
Males and females both. But after sundown, strange amor- 
phous Negresses would make their appearance and pull up 
near one’s bedside like mortally wounded sea monsters. I 
would also observe that these ominous creatures administered 
my necessary hypodermic shots through half-broken lead 
pencils and, by way of refreshment, would spill water liber- 
ally all over my bedclothes. I finally concluded that these dark 
angels of nightly disaster either cost the management less 
money or did a lot of dirtier work, or something, for I can’t 
believe that these creatures of darkness were hired for sym- 
bolic reasons alone. Capitalism just isn’t that sophisticated yet. 

I suppose this is about as opportune a time as any for me 
to make clear my attitude on race prejudice. I’m sure I’m 
completely free from it. I want Negroes and others to get all 
possible rights of equality because only then will I be able to 
esteem them, or to loathe them, individually, as 1 do white 
people. But at this time I’m still compelled to stand a lot of 
xudeness, boredom, and nonsense from some of my darker 
brothers, simply because some of these specifically offensive 
individuals happen to belong to an abused and injured mi- 
nority toward whom I have an unavoidable sense of guilt. 1 
must personally lick up the memory of all the insults, all the 
humiliations and all the lynchings that their race has suffered, 
and so I shall never be able to treat them as true equals until 
all this color iniquity stops, once and for all. You understand? 

It goes without saying that I hardly slept during my sixteen 
days’ stay at the hospital and so, God knows, I had plenty of 
time CO ^ink about my past and to tremble about my future, 
if any. 

And now, here I am home again, limp and damp with re- 
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cuperation, prepared to sec down my memories of my years 
on Life magazine. As they say, it was quite a while ago, but 
I recall it all as if it had happened just yesterday. 

Of course I had heard about the new publishing yentnre 
about a year before the first issue of Life appeared. From 
time to time carefully placed newscrackers would explode in 
various columns about it, and I was particularly interested 
because I had once published a sort of picture magazine of 
my own, in 1931. It was called Americana. 

I had never been a particularly avid reader of the other 
Luce publications, like T tme for instance, because I had found 
its general attitude toward the world and its affairs to the last 
degree conservative, that is to say, uncrcadve. Nothing what> 
ever has happened in the intervening years to change my 
mind about this. Tinii. is just as wrongheaded, misinforming, 
and stuffy now as it was twenty-five years ago. It is still snob- 
bish, antiprogressive, chauvinistic, arrogant and frightened to 
death. I’m fully aware that some very clever people have 
worked for Time and some of them have even pretended to 
be dancing in their chains. I also know that from time to time 
some members of the staff are allowed to get very sassy and 
to spill some prune juice on their betters. But don’t let any- 
body fool you. These Dionysian capers are as carefully con- 
trolled as a free election in Virgima, and the p >ple who 
perpetrate such iconoclasms arc never allowed to pick on a 
really sacred cow of any rank or standing in the Republican 
Party, for instance. They generally pick on a foreigner, a 
Jew, a Negro, or somebody who is politically unimportant 
or on the skids anyway. Their national- and international- 
affairs editors have been, and are, notorious sail-triuuners and 
crow-eaters, and the chief appeal the magazine actually has 
for the readership is based on its columns of mcOical and news 
curiosities in the back of the book. 

Now, dien, it happened some years ago diat somebody on 
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the staff of Time invented a new method of captioning photo- 
grajdis. These captions were clever, allusive and tantalizing 
rather than just informative, and in due time this became one 
of the distinguishing features of the magaune. 

So far so good. *rhey got a lot of favorable comment on the 
way diey handled their photo material, and so they naturally 
got to thinking about publishing a sheet in which pictures 
done were to be the important part of the works. 

It turned out to be a hell of a tough job for them. When 
the first dummies of the new Life magazine arrived at my 
home, I happened to be living out in Greenwood Lake some- 
^ere with my second wife, Annis, and it goes without say- 
ing that I found my copies hideously stupid and unimagina- 
tive, and just about the sort of picture magazine the editors 
of Time and Fortune would manage to eke out from the gib- 
lets of their more serious ventures. It was obvious to the mean- 
est intelligence that the editors hadn't the vaguest notion of 
picture values, and I was thoroughly convinced that they had 
a definite contempt for photography altogether. I could just 
see these antipictorial copy boys completely adrift in a world 
of nothing but photographs, and I could understand only too 
.•well that they did their damnedest to make a lot of text points 
that had nothing whatever to do with the picture impact. 

And yet 1 was quite sure that a good deal of expensive help 
had been hired for this new venture, and in certain nooks and 
crannies of the magazine it was possible to discern small traces 
of such outside influences. But, at the basic center, one could 
clearly feel the dead hand of an editorial authority that took 
little joy in the marvelous multiform aspects of life with a 
lower-case /. 

So urhy did these bozos bother to publish a picture maga- 
zine in the first place? 

m tell you why. The public did care for pictures, drat's 
why, and, by God and by Jesus, if there was a mailiet for 
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such things they were going to set about supplying it, even 
if it violated all their basic tastes and natural instincts. 

If you guessed all this, and suspected a lot more, it was easy 
to understand the whole original Life setup. Remember, in 
due time 1 got to know all the really responsible people in 
person, and I can assure you that the Westchester feu^lism 
that these owners and operators stood for had no room in its 
cosmogony for any of the real graces of life. Not one of the 
owners or originators of Life magazine had ever cared seriously 
for any of the arts or sciences, and what’s more, most of them 
were highly suspicious of anyone who showed any strong 
intellectual preoccupations. 

“So what?” you say. “They weren’t getting out a highbrow 
weekly. What difference did it make?” 

Well, then, let me also tell you that some twenty-odd years 
ago when the magazine began and I worked there, the |x>wers 
diat manipulated its destiny cared even less for the so-called 
common interests of mankind. As far as I could see, the ma- 
jority of them hated jazz, loathed popular entertainment, 
despised ail sports, and couldn’t abide any form of folk jubi- 
lation or festivity unless it was a political rally of some kind. 

In fact, most of these Ivy League clothes dummies had re- 
duced their interests to the collecting of money, to ’»'.teroffice 
finagling, to name-dropping and to petty gossip. 

The few really enlightened and civilized members of the 
staff were allowed to write only reviews of books, of movies 
and the theater, and the two or tliree jazz enthusiasts among 
dtem were given a half-dozen columns a year in which they 
were free to blow off on their special frenzies. But, believe 
me, not one of these lads was ever allowed to cast his shadow 
even fleetingly across the family cash register. 

After a while I discovered that most of the powers that 
owned and purposefully manipulated the Luce enterprise*; had 
an absolutely meuphysical rebtionship to money. They sin- 
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cerely believed that |»t>fit derived fzom invested capital was 
not only nice to have because it permitted you to wallow in 
the ridi broth of immediate personal security; they were also 
convinced that it shed a beneficent effulgence on all those 
who garnered it— that, indeed, it had an aura more than |»Db- 
atdy drived frtmi the pure ladrince of the Holy Ghost itself. 

So diere you have it. These completely square country- 
club goofs proceeded to publish a magazine which was to 
reflect die most vital visual aspects of American living. How 
did diey do it? 

Well, they hired a few people like me, people who had 
lived their lives fully and loved it passionately, and, by filter- 
ing our enthusiasms through some of their fine-meshed edi- 
torial sieves, managed to arrive at an amazingly marketable 
sediment. 

In short. I’m compelled to admit that they did have a talent, 
a talent whose exact nature I myself never quite fathomed. 
I <mly recognized that by macerating, adulterating, and at- 
tractively packaging our varied exuberances they at last 
achieved a product which had demonstrably wide sales appeal. 

Maybe that’s what editing really is. At any rate, it wasn’t 
easy. 

It wasn’t easy on me eidier, because the powers in charge 
greeted most of my suggestions, if not negatively, at least with 
a sort of superior reserve. 1 never knew whether they were 
disdaining me, discouraging me, or dismissing me, until, in 
due time, I found many of my ideas, in one form or another, 
used in the magarine. In the beginning I settled for a technique 
of editorial collaboration in whidi I merely submitted loi^ 
lists of ideas and at die end of eadi week quietly collected my 
enormous salary. 

But 1ft me t^ you how I got my job there in the first {dace. 
As 1 said, 1 was living out in Greenwood Lake when iheir 
dnmmy cam^ through die mails, and I was so d i agnste d widi 
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it I sat right down and wrote a long letter about it. I addressed 
this letter to Henry R. Luce simply because his name was on 
top of the masthead. I certainly pulled no punches in my criti> 
cism of his new magazine, and I finally wound up with a few 
ideas of my ovrn which I diou^t ought improve some of his 
future issues. 

^‘Father’s Day is coming,” I said. “Why doesn’t somebody 
on your staff dig up a picture of Whistler’s father? So far, 
the old lady has gotten all the breaks; her silly profile has even 
been printed on a two-cent stamp, but I’ll bet my neck not a 
single one of your readers has ever seen a picture of the old 
man. And yet he was a distinguished man on his own account; 
his name was Geoi^e Washington Whistler, and what’s more, 
he’d helped to build the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Also, there 
is quite a bit of evidence that his son, Jimmy, had liked him a 
good deal better than his mother. He had painted her famous 
portrait simply because it was an interesting arrangement in 
graduating shades of gray, and not out of any special sense of 
filial piety at all. So, in heaven’s name, let’s have a picture of 
Whistler’s father, for Father’s Day!” 

1 wrote a lot of other peevish balderdash in that letter, too, 
because I was sure no one was ever going to read it anyway. 

Two weeks later 1 had a lener from Henry F. ^ uce ask- 
ing me to call on him any time I happened to be in N v York. 
So, a few days later, I went up to the Chrysler Building, 
where they were located at the time. 1 had been busy shoppii^ 
all afternoon, and when I arrived up at Life I must have looked 
something awful. I was wearing an old sweat shirt, that’s for 
sure, and I was certainly badly in need of a shave, when Mr. 
Luce’s secretary let me into his awe-inspiring office. (Awe- 
in^irii^ because of the vast size, die cold climate and the in- 
human modem furniture.) 

Since this was something of a memo nble occasion, die first 
encounter between us, let me tell you a few things about 
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Hairy Luce. He was a sparse-haired, pale, timber-wolf kind 
of man, quick in his movements, and very decisive in his 
iqpeech, as frequently happens with men who are afraid they 
might fall into a stammer. He had shaggy reddish eyebrows 
and cold, pale-gray eyes that hardly ever participated in his 
raresmiles. 

1 felt at once that there was a great deal of dangerous in- 
tegrit)' in the man. I mean, the sort of integrity 1 generally 
associate with the head of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. An almost unbribable pigheadedness. It was also in- 
stantly obvious that he didn’t have a shred of humor to cover 
any part of his almost frenried intensity. He was as serious as 
an overdue mortgage, and none of my witticisms roused the 
slightest blink of response in him. 1 1c was quite impervious 
to my charm and the only thing that interested him was the 
fact that I seemed to have definite ideas for improving his 
^lastly publication. 

“Religion and education arc deadly dull subjects,’’ I told 
him. “They’re quite unphotogenic.’’ 

“How would you tackle it?” he asked. 

“Well,” 1 ^d, “Yom Kippur, the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment, is coming the end of this month. Send a good photog- 
rapher down to the Home for the Jewish Aged. Offer to re- 
dungle their roof, or something, and you’ll get some great 
photos of old Jews; and it will also give your readers an idea 
of what Job and Jeremiah really looked like. In fact, you 
could remind everybody that the Bible’s original cast of char- 
acters were not blond-haired, blue-eyed Anglo-Saxons. By 
die way, I think you might have a little trouble getting those 
juctnres of those old people, because really religious Jews are 
i^;ainst getting photographed. It is the ancient taboo against 
making graven images; but the right man can probably talk 
them into it.” 

“Will you go and do it?” Luce asked. 
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“I’m not working for you»’* I reminded him. 

“Well, do you want to come to work here?” 

“All right,” I said. “Suppose I try it three days a week.” 

“How much do you want?” he asked. 

I blurted out an absolutely insane figure, expecting to settle 
for a lot less, but Luce never batted an eye. He just wrom it 
down on a little pad, got up, and shook hands with me. 

“Can you start tomorrow?” he said. 

“I’ll come in next Monday,” I said. “Yom Kippur is still 
sixteen days away.” 

“And what about Whistler’s father?” he asked. 

“I’ve got him with me. It’s a good glossy print, copied out 
of a biography of the old boy.” 

“Fine.” s-id Luce. “You can leave it with me and I’ll see 
diat it gets to the proper people.” 

By the way, that picture of Whistler’s father didn’t get 
into the magazine until two years later. That’s the way things 
often worked out up there. In some ways it was more mysteri- 
ous than the goings on in HoUyw'ood or Washington, D.C., 
and the real wonder was that they actually managed to hit the 
newsstands fifty-two times a year. 

Of course, everything has changed a great deal since I last 
worked there, I know they have quit^ a few hep cl'aracteis 
employed on Life now, people who really know Sv- lethii^ 
about photographs and who do appreciate picture values. But 
one thing is sure, their aesthetics remains just exactly as stink- 
ing as it was two decades ago. They recently did a rehash of 
primitive human society, and by way of illustrative material 
they reproduced some fabulous prehistoric paintings from the 
caves of Altamira. Next to these incredible masterpieces the 
editors had tastelessly, and I might say shame’essty and un- 
blushingly, printed the work of some modem hack cartoon- 
ists, whose inane crap was barely fit embellish a halfway 
decent comic book. That’s Life for you. Now, you know, 
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diey*ve got perfecdy good art editors on dieir staff* peojde 
who know a lot better than to perpetrate sndi a solecism, but 
these editors haven't got a damned thini; to say about what 
gets printc;^ and how it gets laid ont. That's one diii^ that 
hasn't dianged up there in twenty*three years. 

Anyway, I started in working on the Monday following 
my interview, and for a little while I stayed on the )ob just 
three days a week. But before long I was there most of the 
time, almost fifteen hours a day, simply because I found it so 
fascinating. 

It may be dull as a treadmill up there right now, but in those 
early days, when the magazine's policy fluctuated from week 
to week and a man could really feel himself effective in the 
ffiaping of its character, it was an absolute delight to be part of 
ttaU. 

It stands to reason that I was constantly at odds with the 
upper strata of Life executives, managers, and editors. But 
that was all right, too, because I knew just exactly where 
everybody got off. Nearly everybody was scared stiff of his 
job. Scared gall-green. So, since I didn't give a damn whether 
I got fired or not, since I had bnded there by a fluke anyway 
«nd 1 didn’t plan to make this my life work, I had an enor- 
mous bargaining advantage in any arguments that happened to 
arise. There weren’t many arguments really, just conflicting 
sjdieres of influence. I just stuck consistently to my role of 
finding lively novelties to brighten those gruesome pages in 
which the political claptrap, for instance, had always had a 
tendency to take kself too seriously. In fact, the feudal barons 
who owned and ran the damned ffieet seemed at all times to 
be chiefly concerned with their hmoric roles as mentors and 
monitors to diis rich, bewildered nation. I tell you. I’ve 
watched them write their idiotic editorials in an atmcM|diett 
of momentous rignificance and compose their silly r eact i wi a r y 
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diatribes as if destiny itself were looking over their well- 
taflored shoulders. 

Luckily, nobody read thdr goddamned crap anyway. All 
their readers really wanted to see was a worm’s-eye view of 
a skating tjueen’s crotch, and people went on buying the 
magazine for the pure shock value of its superb photographs. 
And that was that. 

But Harry Luce is the son of a missionary, and preaching 
and adult education are part and parcel of his sales equipment. 
It works, too, to some extent. It certainly has deeply affected 
his editors and so you’ll find that their captions are always 
freely larded with admonitory and informative tidbits. 

The Luce enterprises did have an entirely original editorial 
policy. If for instance we happened to print a war picture 
showing fu'.^ decapitated Bulgarians, we would, capdonwise, 
point out to our readers that the foliage in the background 
was composed of nadve eucalyptus trees, and that the soil in 
which the victims had bled to deadi was alluvial, and pre- 
disposed to grape culture. 

I nodce that nowadays Holiday magazine claims to be de- 
voting itself to promoting ’’Acdve Leisure.” On that basis, 
doganwise. Life magazine was certainly dedicated to “In- 
formed Stupidity.” 

But don’t let me minimize the gifc the men -'ho have 
built such a rich and powerful publishing enterpris< For, as 
1 have indicated, they do have many mysterious endowments. 
For instance, they unerringly know how to reduce the vio- 
lendy exceptional to acceptable human propordons and to 
relate seemingly indigesdble morganic materials to die tastes 
and appedtes of their audience. They know how to do this 
so successfully that even a reader with a double goiter, a 
vestigial tail and a harelip can look at a story in r*' Ir magazine 
and have an immediate sense that the matter presented to him 
is peculiarly applicable to his special ' is and condidon. The 
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editors of Life also knew enot^ about their business to print 
in the first issue of their magazine a photo story which was 
entitled “How to Undress before Your Husband.” 

So much for the gentlemen of the ensemble; now let me 
tell you something ateut some of my reaUy interesting clients, 
the ones who, for one reason or another, troubled to come to 
my office to suggest publishable ideas to me. They were 
varied, often peculiarly accented, and almost always a litde 
afraid of me. Not of me, personally, but of what I represented. 
You see, 1 was the keeper of the gate through which they 
might instantly pass from obscurity to fame, to sudden wealth 
or at least to pleasant notoriety. At the same time, who knows? 
There was always the danger that I might steal their valuable 
itfeas from them and reap the benefit of their genius or cun- 
ning, myself. It was a tough setup for all concerned. You see, 
1 couldn’t possibly tell these poor schlemiels that the last thing 
in the world I was looking for was an idea; that 1 myself was 
lousy with ideas and didn’t have the time to carry out half of 
them. No. The ordinary man who has one half-baked idea in 
a lifetime amply can’t believe that this is a common, con- 
stantly recurring event in certain other lives. He’s got to 
cling to the belief that if only he himself had the proper con- 
nections, or knew more about the various angles of the game, 
he could instantly achieve some astonishing stranglehold on 
destiny. 

This is an old native superstition among us, and I think it 
is stronger now than ever before. Since the television give- 
away programs have raised their ante to six figures, millions 
of people in the country are constantly searching for a gim- 
mick with which to open a recalcitrant Sesame. Years ago, 
many poor Europeans used to think that the streets of the 
New World were paved with gold. Nowadays the Americans 
themselves believe it. They feel that all they actually need is 
a snappy notion, a slick trick, a twist of the wrist at the right 
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moment and they're in. They can retire to Cuba, and go fish> 
iag for sharks with Ernest Hemingway. 

Hot all the people who came to see me were daffy in that 
particular direction. Some were just natural butdnskies and 
some others were just public-spirited and had no profit motive 
at all 

At any rate, I was probably the most accessible editor that 
has ever worked on the damned sheet and that’s how I came 
to meet a lot of strange and interesting people during my years 
among the Gentiles. Because 1 speak five languages and am 
sympathetic to all other tongues, it was natural that any visitor 
who happened to puzzle the receptionist by an overproduction 
of gutturals or a too florid use of unfamiliar adjectives was 
automatically propelled in my direction. 

Remember that a t) pical Life editor spoke a sort of con- 
stipated New England Aniericanese and automatically pa- 
tronized not only all foreign languages, but all brogues and 
parochial speech devices which had not originated in his own 
bailiwick. I understand that this is no longer true. New Eng- 
land no longer predominates. It seems that now, after endless 
editorial shifts and shake-ups, a strong, opcn-spaced Mid- 
western bray has become the official fashion. 

Before I start telling you about a few of my wonderful 
visitors, 1 just want to inform you quickly about ■ e wives 
of some of my fellow editors. They were indeed a special and 
peculiar breed, and, if I were not now laboring under an op- 
pressive sense of urgency, I v, ould certainly devote a whole 
volume to these particular ladies alone. 

A few among these gals, a very few, were no better or 
worse than a lot of others 1 had seen in previous e'^hibits of 
the domestic life of ^omo tmericanus; but by far the larger 
number did have certain strange common ch . 'eristics (I 
think they even had a certain generic physical resemblance), 
which makes it possible for me to say l it our native magazine 
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just itcaU that in my «vn IMme 1 hwh tSmOy known 
the Gibson Girl, die johnny Held Flii|)f>er» the Pmy Girt 
and the Tt^themess Calamity; but I must say that the Ataer- 
lean nu^iazine writer’s wife, whom I encountend (or the first 
dme in 1936, was surely the most comph’cated female disaster 
ofaU epodts and ages. 

I realize now that even as long as two decades ago she al- 
ready foreshadowed and set the ^shion for the monster who, 
in recent years, has caused so much alarmed specuhdon 
among our more alert social scientists. I am, of course, re- 
ferring to the woman who manages to smother her husband 
and her family in the idiotic but cozy minutiae of an elabo- 
rate and circumstantial domesticity. 

Officially she was known as an absolutely up-to-date mother, 
which simply meant that her poor kids staned to be psycho- 
analyzed in their cradles. Also, as a graduate of some flagrantly 
und^plined liberal-arts college, she was naturally endded 
to misquote all ancient and m^ern literature, and to enliven 
our conversarions w'ith long, pointless campus reminiscences. 

I would somedmes watch with amazement, and concern, 
as some seemingly sane husband allowed his garrulous house- 
mate to monopolize the attention of his helpless guests, who, 
in the meantime, had no alternative but to get defensively 
plastered. 

1 vrant you to remember that most of these ladies could 
easOy outsmoke and outdrink any sailor on Sand Street, and 
that, in their reladons with mankind in general, they were 
known to be tougher than a cold chisel. But if the occasion 
arose and any one of them found herself crowded into a 
comer by some taedess bastard like me, she would suddenly 
grow breasts and tear ducts right in front of your eyes and 
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begin to weep helpless, womanty tean, just like her dear old 
grandmother back home in Winnetka. 

hi short, she had it both ways; sometinies die was a man, 
and somedmes she was a woman. But at all times she was an 
unmitigated horror. 

Now, then, most of diese creatures prided themselves in- 
ordinately on their roles as creative homemakers, in proof of 
which they were constantly inclined to hint and to gurgle 
about theif many esoteric cooking secrets. I discovered, in 
due time, that with less than a little urging they could be per- 
suaded to give you their formula for banana-peel jam; and one 
of them even disclosed to me the secret recipe for her own 
original soy-bean crullers. 

As I said I used to stare in amazement at their seemingly 
torpid husbands, who would just sit quietly by while all this 
nonsensical jabbering cycloned around them. It seemed al- 
most as if these married couples had been bound together by 
some collaborative crime that made any protest entirely un- 
thinkable. (Maybe that’s what Togetherness really means, a 
silent partnership in a grotesque social pretense, an ebborate 
collusion in some sinister emotional swindle.) 

Anyway, because I was a friend of their husbands I was 
saddled from time to time with these s^midomestir..: d furies, 
and I’m convinced that it was at their dinner tables i at I first 
started to lay the foundation of my currently bleeding ulcers. 

But I will consign these domesticated dragons to the lugu- 
brious statistics on marital decay and rather tell you something 
about one of the most tantalizing visitors who ever came to sec 
me on Life magazine. He was called Timothy Gilligan, and, 
believe me, he looked and sounded exactly like that, all the 
five feet two inches of him. It stands to reas(»r hat he was 
possessed of a fine brogue, and he also happened to have one of 
the loveliest voices to carry it. Let me '‘urther add that Gilli- 
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gan stared at the universe through a pair of transparent blue 
eyes which were as beautifully clear as they were guileless. 

He came to my office, unannounced, at ten-thirty one 
morning, }ust as I was about to tackle my huge, untidy bundle 
of mail. After coughing experimentally two or three times to 
attract my attention, he gently unloaded his fabulous l>rogue 
on me. 

**I was told you’d be a most hospitable and understanding 
man to consult about my little problem.” he said. 

I turned around and took a long look at him and wondered 
how recently he’d come to the States; and yet, for all I could 
guess, he might have been bom just around the corner. New 
York is full of such surprises. But he had a weird, old-country 
air about him, and not just his accent, either. His clothes 
looked odd, and, without the slightest change, he could have 
walked on in any one of Sean O’Casey’s wonderful plays. He 
' had shaggy. Airedale-colored eyebrows, and 1 noticed that he 
carried a huge, sloppily furled umbrella. 

“I’ll be with you in a minute,” 1 said. “I’d just like to look 
at this mail first. Sit down, why don’t you?” 

“I will,” he said. “I’m not aiming to disturb you at all. No 
indeed. But a fnan has to get some sort of counsel when things 
are coming to a head and he happens to be of a divided mind 
himself.” 

He sat down in my secretary’s chair with his umbrella be- 
tween his shanks and let loose such a deep sigh that he posi- 
tively fluttered a sheet of paper that had t^cn abandoned in a 
nearby typewriter. 

While I’m about it, I might as well tell you something about 
my secretary, who was also my researcher and unofficial 
assistant. She was a very intelligent and beautiful girl whose 
name was Mary Jane and who looked like a smaller edition of 
Rosalind RusseU, whose sister she was. I won’t deny that Mary 
Jane did have certain minor failings, but 1 was only too glad 
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to overlook them for the pleasure of her young beauty and 
for the delight of her many winning ways. At any rate, she 
was late that morning, and that’s how it happened that my 
visitor had managed to mov’e in on me without any previous 
warning. 

**My name is Gilligan," he suddenly said, to my back. “Tim- 
othy Gilligan, that is my name.’’ 

Although we were quite a distance apart, he spoke softly 
and casually like a man who is sure of the carrying power of 
his voice. 

“Glad to know you,’’ I said, over my shoulder. “I’ll not be 
too long, Mr. Gilligan.’’ 

“Take your time,” he said. “Just take your own time. It is 
urgent, of course, for it goes ’way, ’way back, goes back 
thirty yeais, as. a matter of fact, when, in a little forgotten 
place in Ireland called Bethlehem, a baby boy was bom on 
Christmas day.” 

Oh my God, I thought, here I go again! I took one last 
reassuring look at the RCA building across the street, pushed 
away my unread mail, and turned around to face Mr. Gilligan. 

“A place called Bethlehem, in Ireland?” I said. 

“Yes, indeed, it’s not likely you’d be finding it on any map 
at all. I myself was bom within three miles of it, so you may 
well believe what I’m telling you.” 

“Well, what about this boy that was bom there? Is it about 
him you’ve come here to tell me?” 

“Aye,” said Gilligan, “that it is. I’ve bem told that it’s a 
powerful lot of information you’ve got locked up in that head 
of yours, and I’m proud and grateful to avail myself of your 
famous gifts.” 

“Just a minute, Gilligan,” I said. “Before we start swapfui^ 
comfdiments let’s have that story of yours, because I'm not so 
sore I’m really the man you ought to see about it.” 

“I’m not worried one bit about that, he said. “Wasn’t it 
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you who did the beaudful story of the Holy Mass in the last 
issue of die magazine?** 

“I arranged it and supervised it,” 1 said. "But it*s the won* 
deiful photographs that did it all.” 

‘‘Oh well, I’m glad you have a lovely job here that pays 
you a handsome fee, for I can see your modesty is a full match 
for your great talents.” 

"Lay off me, Mr. Gilligan,” I said. "Come on, now, what 
happened to the boy that was bom thirty years ago in Beth- 
lehem, Ireland? Is he still alive?” 

"That he is. He grew up to be a strong, bright lad, too 
bright for his own good, maybe, and so his mother destined 
him for the priesthood.” 

"That’s a strange way to dim his brighmess,” I said. 

"Oh, destiny was in it from the very start,” said Gilligan. 
"When the lad was only fifteen years old he got into a bit 
of a brawl with another pupil at the divinity school, and by 
a dreadful accident he did the poor chap an awful injury. 
Aye, the poor gossoon nearly died of it.” 

“A fighter, eh?” I said. “Are you his manager now, or 
what?” 

“You’ve gotten to the wrong end of it too quickly,” said 
Gilligan. “His mother was frightened of the boy’s temper, 
and so she sent him to a brother of hers in America, to be 
brought up as one of the family here.” 

“So he’s in this country now?” I said. 

"That he is,” said Gilligan. "He’s living with his unde in a 
fine frame house out near Calvary Cemetery.” 

“From Bethlehem to Calvary. That’s a strange coinddence,” 
I said. 

"Ah, and does a man of your power of mind, in a world 
full of wonders, believe in coinddences?” he said. 

"Has he the signs of the stigmata?” 1 asked. 

"He has,” said Gilligan softly. 
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**Aiid, of course, you’ve got his birth certificate showing 
he was bom in Bethlehem?" 

‘‘I can see what you think," he said. "You think I’ve come 
to make a cheap story out of it. A story to entertain the silly 
multitudes." 

"Just a minute, Gilligan," I nid. “You know this is a pic- 
ture magaune, don’t you? Who sent you here, anyway?” 

"It was Father Carlin’s servant who told me you had done 
the Mass. It was he who steered me into your wake." 

“Did yod tell his servant your story, too?” 

“I did. He was busy dusting Father Carlin’s desk all the 
while I was telling him about it, and he never stopped his 
dusting even for a moment. Finally, he said, ‘So, it’s Jesus is 
back, is it? Is that what you’re telling me? And why should 
He do that, when Father Carlin is tending to His buaness 
fine? Tell me that.’ I could see he was just afraid of losing 
his little job. And he would hold on to his miserable little post 
even if all the scams of the whole mortal world were about to 
come asunder. Strange, what some people feel and think in an 
extreme moment." 

I myself had just had a very strange thought at diat very 
moment, I couldn’t quite make up my mind whether my 
visitor was John, come to announce something, or Judas, 
come to sell something. 

“But what do you want me to do?” I. said. “Do you realize 
that you might be about to fall into a great heresy? Did that 
ever occur to you?" 

“The truth must be spread abroad,” he said. “The time is 
nearly ready. I feel it in my bones. Aye, it w’as easier in Ae 
old days. One could walk to the shore of a lake and tell Ae 
great news to the fishermen drying their nets of an evening. 
Aye, sitting on a boulder while they would be ;iOiting Aeir 
catd), one could drop among Aem Ae eternal words, and 
Aeir hearts would be opened to Ae shying truths Aat man- 
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kind had so long been vraiting for. But now, is it likely one 
could go down to Fulton Fish Market, where there is never a 
blessed moment of silence, and find in the bedlam and noise 
even one minute’s peace to make known the greatest wonder 
of wonders since this world began?" 

“And how could / help you?" I asked. 

“You're a man in a position of power," he said. “Your 
fingers are on the pulse of a great enterprise that reaches mil- 
lions of people each week. You're a man with a heart, a man 
with ideas, and you wouldn't be frightened to launch a great 
truth even if it turned the whole earth upside down!" 

“Thanks," 1 said, “but you're just kidding yourself. We 
couldn't touch a story like i^at. It's a delicate subject. Religion 
always is. No matter how you treat it, it always seems to 
offend somebody. I'll tell you what you do. Why don’t you 
go to the Jewish papers with your story?" 

“The Jewish papers?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose he speaks Jewish, but ... By the way, 
what does he speak?” 

“English, with a fine brogue on it," said Gilligan. “And 
what's more, he writes a neat little Hebrew hand.” 

“Excellent!" I said. “The Jewish papers arc the best outlet 
for your little tale." 

“You mean, getting a lot of vulgar publicity out of it, is 
that your advice?" 

“Well, you want to notify the world of your story, don’t 
you?” 

“Publicity!" said Gilligan contemptuously. “Yes, I can see 
it all now. The hme, the halt, the blind ... the G>mmunists 
and the whole WPA would gather around and smother him, 
smother him with their greed and their clamor. And is this the 
best you can tdl me? Is it? Ah, well." He rose slowly and 
leaned heavily on his umbrella. 

Poor fellow, he'd expected a lot more from me. 
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“I’m sorry, Mr. GUlig^n,” I said, “but how in the world 
did you get mixed up in this thing in the first place? You talk 
like, well, like . . 

He smiled a sad little smile, and suddenly I felt deeply sorry 
for him. 

“I know what you mean,” he said. “You really think I’m 
daft, don’t you? But, you know, 1 used to be a writing man 
myself, once. Yes, that 1 was. And once I even made up a 
profitable little slogan, for ale, that netted me ten pounds.” 

“A sales slogan?” I said. 

“Yes. It was for Guinness Stout. It was a little Biblical pun 
that got me the ten pounds. It said, ‘He who is not with os 
is a Guinness.’ ” 

A little later when he finally left my office, he nearly col- 
lided with m^ secretary who had obviously just come from a 
beauty parlor. I suppose Mary Jane must have noticed that I 
was unusually thoughtful and preoccupied for the rest of that 
morning and she probably concluded that my peculiar con- 
dition must have been brought about by my diminutive visi- 
tor. At last she asked me about him. 

“His name is Timothy Gilligan,” I told her, “and he has 
the finest brogue this side of the water. I’m sorry you missed 
it.” 

“What did he want from you?” asked .Mary Jane. "'V'hat’s 
his business, anyway?” 

“He’s sponsoring somebody,” 1 said. “I suppose you could 
call him a kind of an agent.” 

“An agent?” she said. “Did you fill out a card for him?" 

“Yes,” I said. *Tve put it on top of your desk.” 

She went over, picked up the filing card 1 had filled out, 
and read it aloud. 

“Decatur 6-5947, Jesus . . . care of Gilligan." 

She whistled softly riirough her teeth. “Well,” she said, 
*‘he's certainly got himself %<m€ client!” 
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During this period when I was trying to jazz up education 
and religion, I ran into some trouble with ano^er strange 
litde man. I had read about this one in a mimeographed par^ 
paper that was gotten out in some obscure province 'way up 
in Canada. There was an item about a nineteen-year-old boy 
who'd just gotten baptized; what made this piece of news of 
special interest to me was that this young man, called Ren6 
Brattm, was reported to be only twenty-one inches tall. 

Now, you just take a look at twenty-one inches on a ruler 
or a tape measure and then you’ll have an idea how phony 
this whole thing really sounded. Still, it was certainly worth 
a try. I don’t recall the name of the town where this all took 
place, but I do remember that the only telephone in the vi- 
cinity was thirty miles away. Also, it was some time in De- 
cember when this piece of news first trickled through to me 
and the roads ail around the critical locality were snowbound. 

You can’t inaagine the agdnies 1 suffered during the next 
couple of weeks until 1 finally got word from the priest, a 
Father Marquette, who had performed the baptism. Yes, Rene 
was twenty-one inches tall and perfectly formed in all re- 
spects. He came from a normal family and was, for his age, 
well educated and very well spoken. 

Marvelous! 

If you open up Life magazine and spread it out flat, it meas- 
ures exactly twenty-two inches from trim to trim. That 
meant we’d be able to print a full-sized picture of a man in 
our center spread, and even have half an inch left on each 
end for captions. 

How alwut that? It certainly paid to read the religious pub- 
lications carefully. 

I started mobilizing all my forces at once. I wrote the good 
padre a long letter in which I more than hinted that several 
tangiblix advantages would inevitably accrue to his parish if 
we could get to print a picture of Ren^ in our world-famous 
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publication. I asked him if hjs church required storm windows, 
or a paint job, and begged him to tell me freely if his roof 
needed to be reshingled. That shingling offer was a standard 
gambit of mine that few rabbis, ministers, or priests were able 
to resist. I sent off my letter special delivery and anxiously 
awaited die return mail. 

I didn’t hear another word out of Canada for the next six 
weeks, during which time 1 naturally wrote twelve more 
letters. 

Not a peep out of anybody. 

Finally, when I’d practically forgotten the whole thing, a 
five>line note landed on me, in which Father Marquette in- 
formed me that Ren^ Braton was planning to come to New 
York sometime in April. Rene was expecting to stay only 
three days, rould I please arrange something about his 
transportation. 

April was another six weeks away, but I realized those slow- 
moving Canucks had me completely bulldozed. By the way, 
there was not one word in the letter about painting the walls 
or reshingling the roof of the church, so I figured these char- 
acters were playing it straight; and perhaps, fur all I knew, 
they just didn’t give a damn about a lot of publicity. I’d heard 
about such people, too. 

Well, anyway, 1 kept in touch. I prompdy sent of denty 
of travel money and advised Rene to phone me the minute 
he hit New York. 

And now comes the crazy part of it. You see, one day 
Reni really did show up in my office in Rockefeller Plaza. 
I can tell you he caused quite a sensation, because he was 
surdy die smallest human thing alive at the time, and I was 
absolutely jubilant as I lifted him up on my desk and prepared 
to measure him. 

And then came disaster. He was Hceruy-tvfo inches talL My 
whole idea was out the window. The whc. j damned magazine 
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wa$ only twenty-two inches vnde, and if I bled off his picture 
at each end there was always the danger duit a faulty trim 
would either cut off his feet or half decapitate him. And, 
besides, where die hell was I going to put the caption? 

I was so ratded that I’m afraid I was a litde offhand with 
Ren^ who seemed deeply toudied by my disappointment. 

*‘I was twenty-one inches tall at the baptism,” he said, “be- 
cause Father Marquette measured me that very morning. I 
suppose I’ve grown the additional inch since December from 
all the good things I ate from the money you sent me.” 

“All right, Ren£,” I said. “I’ll try to figure out something. 
Meanwhile I’ll have somebody take you over to the hotel. I’ve 
got a room reserved for you.” 

“If you don’t mind,” said Rene, “I’d first like to see a 
movie. It’s called Gunga Din and it’s playing at Radio City 
Music Hall.” 

“Well, you can’t go alone,” I said. “You’ll be trampled to 
deadi. I’U have one of the boys go along with you and I’ll 
phone you at the hotel later on.” 

“There is a boarding house in Brooklyn,” said Rene, “that 
caters especially to small people, and I think I’d rather stay 
there, if you don’t mind. The man’s name is Blystone and he’s 
sort of expecting me, too. I wrote him from home.” 

“Okay,” I said. “You go to the movies and meanwhile I’ll 
get in touch with Blystone and he can pick you up here later 
in the afternoon.” 

And that’s how we did it. After a while, Blystone appeared 
in my office and, what’s more, he brought along two of his 
miniature boarders, a couple of parchment-faced midgets from 
Austria, who were simply delighted when they learned diat I 
also or^inally came from Vienna. These little men weren’t 
anywhere near as tiny as Reni, and they certainly had none 
of his touching childlike vivacity. As for Blystone, he was sim- 
pty a German, a former anim^ trainer with colorless eyes, 
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6x1511/ hair, and a thick Teutonic neck and accent. Anyway, 

I was so full of my disappointment about Rent's extra inch 
that I couldn’t keep my trap shut about it to Blystone and his 
friends. 

“It happens all the time,” said one of die midgets. “I m)rself 
grew two inches in the last three years. There’s something 
altogether wrong with this whole damned country.” 

I realized again that one’s enrire attitude toward the world 
depends mostly on the tiny horizon of one’s own self-interest. 
This midget wanted to stay small because that’s how he earned 
his living. Any form of growth represented bankruptcy and 
disaster to him. He thought we all drank too damn much milk 
and orange juice and spent entirely too much time out in the 
open air. Bad for midgets. As I watched these two fascinating 
little men, 1 noted that they wore bracelets, wrist watches, 
ringfs and even stickpins, and that their persons were loaded 
down with seemingly endless buckles, buttons, belts and doo- 
dads, as if they were desperately anxious to make use of all 
these punctuational tidbits just to circumstantiate their diminu- 
tive presence. 

Anyway, in due time Rene returned from the movies, and, 
after a lot of cross introductions, some squeaky social palaver 
and some grim amiability on my pan, Blystone fi*'n1ly re- 
moved himself and his clients from my office. 

I was completely shattered. 

The following day, the solution came of itself, unbidden 
and unanticipated, in the morning mail. In shon, I had a letter 
from Father Marquette, encloang a photograph, and its nega- 
tive, which die good father had himself taken and developed 
on die very day ' the baptism, at which tune Ren6 had ac*^ 
tually been only twenty-one inches tall. 

No one will ever know why he hadn’t sent me that pre- 
cious artifact four months earlier and spa^rd me a lot of need- 
leas ivatting andi^ony. 
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By dumb good luck I had suddenly found a simple, logical 
way out of it alL We were just going to publish a b^ted news 
item, with an up-to-date illustration, about an unusual baptism 
in Canada, and, what’s more, the unassailable truth of our 
story was attested by a man of the cloth. He was twenty-one 
inches die day he was baptized, wasn’t he? 

So it came to pass that the next issue of Life magazine 
contained the life-size picture of a living man. 

A week later I got a raise in salary, and George Hamid, the 
famous carnival tycoon, signed up Rene Braton for a featured 
spot on his million-doUar entertainment pier out in Atlantic 
City. As far as I’ve been able to find out, I don’t think Rene 
ever did go back to Canada, at all. 

One thing is sure, though. Father Marquette’s church was 
completely reshingled. 1 talked him into it. 

A little later on, when 1 dropped religion and education, 1 
devoted myself for a time to a department called “Speaking 
of Pictures’’; that is to say, I had two and a half pages at the 
very beginning of each issue that offered one of the very few 
possible areas for humor in the whole magazine. But humor 
rarely happens of itself; at least, it hardly ever happens in 
photographs. So I beg^n a series of elaborate schemes and de- 
vices that seemed to give promise of at least a mildly amusing 
photographic payoff. 

Once, with the connivance of one of the guards at the zoo, 
I managed to sneak half a dozen cheap German cameras into 
the chimpanzee cage. The reaction of the monkeys was easily 
predictable; they examined the machines curiously for a while, 
and then they absent-mindedly started to chew on them. But, 
as I had hoped, in the process of manipubdon a couple of the 
dumps luqspened, by dieer aeddent, to dick the camera shut- 
ters so fortuitously that diey got a few really good, printabb 
aiapshots of the q)ectators on ^e ouoide of ^ c^e. 
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‘HThis is what you look like to the monkey in the zoo!” was 
the name of that story. I knew it was no world-shaking idea, 
but it definitely set a pace that gave people some notion of our 
expecutions for further contributions to this department. The 
baby who was constantly being photographed sitting on a 
chamber pot just wouldn’t do any more, not even if he’d hap- 
pened to turn the pot upside down on his head. 

It was also during this period of my life that Morton Plosh- 
kin floated into my orbit. He showed up in my office one 
Saturday afternoon, just when 1 w’as about to call it quits for 
the day. He, too, was very small, about five feet one or two, 
and about as big-nosed, hairy, and repulsive a young man as 
I’ve ever laid eyes on. He looked like some frightening il- 
lustration out of an old medical textbook, an illustration for 
virulent acne ut galloping adenoids, for instance. 

‘i’m sorry,” 1 said, “but I’m quitting for the day. Why 
don’t you come back next Monday-” 

“Because I’d like to use this weekend constructively,” he 
said. “My name is Morton Ploshkin and v hat’s more 1 have a 
brother, Gorton, who is mv identical twin.” 

“No! "I said. 

1 didn’t mean that I doubted his w'ords, I simply couldn’t 
bear to think that such a nose, such eyes, such a coi.iplexion 
and such a head, altogether, had a possible duplicate at where 
in that part of the world where I was likely to run into it. 

“Yes!” said Morton. “.My brother Gorton is waiting out in 
the hall for me, right now. M'e’re going to have a big plastic 
surgery job done, both of us, and we thought you might be 
interested to photograph us before, during, and after. It might 
be interesting for your readers to see if we still resemble each 
other after our noses hav e been trimmed.” 

“What will it cost?” 1 asked. 

I’Six hundred dollars.” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “Your surgeon u ill get a lot of free 
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publicity, so you won’t have to pay him a dime. And, since 
you’re getting the operation for nothing, where’s the six 
hundred dollars come in?” 

"Convalescence, hospitalization, bandages, wear and tear 
. . said Morton, as his voice trailed off. 

"I’ll give you a hundred dollars, just for the hell of it,” 1 
said. “But don’t give any of it to the doctor. He’ll uke it out 
in free advertising. Okay?” 

"Okay,” said Morton. And we shook hands on it. 

This operation actually did take place that weekend, but 
the pictures turned our so bloody and gruesome (all face 
operations, no matter how harmless or slight, are something 
awful to look at) that we were never able to print the story. 
Not wholesome enough. Bur, to keep in line with our promise 
to the doctor, we had to briefly mention the basic essentials 
of the case and to print two stamp-sized pictures of Morton 
and Gorton, before and after their blood bath. 

You see, not everything I tried turned out successful or us- 
able. I had plenty of headaches on that goddamned job. 

I’ll tell you a lot more about it a little later on. I’m par- 
ticularly anxious to recall one of our very serious editorial 
meetings, and 1 must certainly give you a detailed report about 
my various collaborations with Clare Boothe Luce, my boss’s 
wife. 

It shall all be done in good time. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


VVI.EN I BECAME eight years old, my Uncle Leo* 
pold, who owned a bookshop in Saxony, sent me a batch of 
books for my birthday, and among them were two enormous 
illustrated volumes called Mann und IVttl/, Man and '* '^oman. 
This work, comprising several thousand pages, was a typical 
German compendium, delineating the physical, psy''hological, 
sociological, anthropological, historical, cultural and political 
history of man and woman, beginning unth protoplasm and 
winding up with Bisnuirck. The text was a little beyond me at 
the dme, but 1 just loved the pictures, the mr,)ority of them 
reproductions of famous paintings, which I clipped out at 
once to paste in my special scrap book. What ma Ji. my scrap- 
book special was that it contained the most famous nudes in 
all of ancient and modem art. As a manv of fact, I belmiged, 
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at the time, to a little infomul society of boys who met ex- 
closmJy for the purpose of swapping their duplicate pictures. 

So, widi the arrival of Mam und Weib^ I became, over- 
night, the wolf of Sdioenbrunn»that is to say, of the park 
where we used to forgadier. I achieved at mie stroke a comer 
on all die most dearable nudes extant. 

But all diis is really beside the point. I particularly wanted 
to talk to you about the text in Mann und Weib. Since the 
pictures I had clipped out were mostly full-page illustrations 
with no printed matter on the back, the text had remained un- 
damaged, and when roy family migrated to the States those 
two volumes came along with us. In the ensuing years I dipped 
into them quite often, and I assure you that if anyone wants to 
get hep to the true nature of the German mystique, they sim- 
ply have to read Mann und Weib. Mein Kanipf is much too 
personal, too paranoid and megalomanic, to render the peculiar 
timbre, the all-pervading aura, the proper critical wave length 
of homo teutonicus disporting himself in his prehistoric tar 
pits. 

Now, all these articles in Mann und Weib, although writ- 
ten by many experts from various fields of special research, 
were activated by only one ideological circulatory system, 
which pumped the blood of their bias through the whole calci- 
fied body of this circumstantial work. 

All those Frofessoren and Privatdozenten who had contrib- 
uted to this opus simply stank with unscientific preiudiccs 
against any foreigners who had happened to make impomnt 
contributions in their realms of endeavor. Not one of these 
learned Heinks was able to suppress his patronizing sneer 
for Frenchmen, for Englishmen, for Americans; and as far as 
die Italians were concerned, they managed to dismiss Marconi 
with a five-line footnote on wireless telegraphy. Only Deutsch- 
land s>«cmed to have made any significant contributions to 
human awaxeness, and you could easily visualize how their 
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boneless, saber-scanred faces must have puckered inn> con> 
temptuous pustules as they squinted at Asia, Africa, and die 
Near East. 

So, what about diese arrt^nt meat loaves? Just this. When 
I first came to the States, I was for a long time homesick for 
the old country. Of course, as a Viennese, my loathing for 
Germany was practically my inalienable birthright; but in 
those distant days 1 still had the earnest, unshakable belief that 
Europe was, somehow, the true home of all real culture. 

1 was entirely too young and too dopey to take stock of 
what had actually happened there. I overlooked completely 
that even my dear Austrians, those great music lovers, had 
allowed Schubert and Mozart to languish into pauperism and 
to sicken out of this world in their early thirties, and that those 
great art lovcis, the French, had failed to buy a single paint- 
ing from either Van Gogh or Cezanne during the forty long 
years those two geniuses had labored among them. 

Through all of my visits abroad, 1 came to the bittersweet 
knowledge that our Columbia has one proud jewel in her 
diadem, whose duplicate you may seek in vain in all the odier 
countries of this earth, and that jewel is Generosity. I’ve been 
all over, and I’ve been all over it with eveiA'body, and let me 
tell you that from that day long ago when the first poor stone- 
cutter had started to cough out his lungs in the q •‘ries of 
Egypt, until this morning in New York, when somebody 
served me Crunchy-Cracklies for breakfast, then has never 
been a people more generous, more openhearted and more 
careless of its money than the overly washed, too heavily in- 
sured, insecure, lovable people of this country. 

Naturally, this makes for great hatred of us among all the 
chronically penurious bastards in the world who squat in sham 
reverence amidst their noble ruins and glower enviously at our 
good clothes and our expensive cameras. 

Just remember that there are signs po.>ted all over die hdy 
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fyp ft p lijg of Asia and the sacred cadwdndf of Eorope warning 
people nor to pee up against their andent walls. You know 
damned well chat those signs weren’t placed there for the bene- 
fit of visiting American tourists. We don’t do such things even 
to the walls of new churches, which are sometimes so hideous 
that there would be plenty of excuse for doing it. 

And so I lost my homesickness for Europe the very first 
time I went back, and I’ve never felt another twinge of it 
since. Certainly 1 would like to see Chartres, and Carcassonne, 
and Salzburg, and Venice, again, but I’m not a bit anxious to 
meet the petty, stingy, money-hungry leeches who, unfor- 
tunately, infest these landscapes. 

If you diink the above sentiments seem to contradict what 
I’ve said earlier about the more favorable artistic climate that 
obtains in Europe, then please let me clarify my point. 

At this juncture, you are still better off in the old country 
if you ate involved in any of the arts, because over there they 
don’t sec the artist any financial standards. They’ve got that on 
us, definitely. Since almost everybody is equally on the bum, 
the painter, or the poet, or the musician doesn’t have to live up 
to anybody. They ignore him and h*s efforts, and they don’t 
diink that just because he doesn’t own the latest television set 
or drive the slickest motorcar he is necessarily bad at what he 
is doing. But toe do. We definitely measure every form of ac- 
complishment by only one standard. Cash! And that’s sorely a 
boneheaded way to judge people, excepting, maybe, irunu- 
factniers of hxatives. If those boys aren’t raking in millions, 
then what the hell are they doing, anyway? Just covering us 
all with crap? Well, this is not exactly the artist’s misrion in 
life, though too many Americans seem to think different. 

When I took my family abroad for my first memorable 
visit, in die mid-twenties, a friend of mine, DeHirsch Mar- 
gules, decided to come along with us. 1 have known this two- 
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hundred-thiity-poond boychick for some forty-three years 
noWf and during all that time we have never mislaid each other 
for more than six months. He has, in fact, often lived with me, 
and a few years ago my wife and I were his guests until he 
found us our present apartment, right around the comer from 
him in Greenwich Village. 

It is very hard for me to do justice to DeHirsch. First of 
all, he was not always as mountainous as he is now, although 
even as a child he was a pretty substandal bundle. As a boy of 
fifteen he was already too rugged for most ordinary needs, and 
his appetite was always like a stupendous exaggeration. 

Let me try to describe him for you. On top of his udde, 
solid frame there blooms the face of a gigantic, amiable Pe- 
kingese who has decided to grow himself a pair of virile, lux- 
urious eyebrows. His mouth is permanently set in a generous 
pucker; his eyes are dark, penetrating, somber, and full of in- 
cipient laughter; and his strong chin is deeply cleft by an 
anomalous, girlish dimple. He still has lots of dark, curly hair, 
which now, alas, is turning gray. 

1 think the outstanding characteristics of my friend’s per- 
sonality are affirmation, emphasis, and overemphasis. He 
chooses to express himself predominantly in superlatives, and 
the gestures which accompany his utterances are - medmes 
dangerous to life and limb. Of the bystanders, I mea.i. 

And this is about as adequate a description of DeHirsch as 
if I told you that the Jungfrau is a tall mountain that has snow 
on top. How can 1 convey to you my friend’s alarming ebul- 
lience, his faunlike high spirits, his overly resonant speaking 
and singing voice, his decent angers, and his tmly overpower- 
ing coyness? How can I ever do justice to his capacity for 
aggressive sleep and his facile gift for dozing ofi m the most 
unsuitable pbces on the most unlikely occasions? 

DeHirsch is quite a good cook, and ii he should ever invite 
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yon to dinner Ke may serve 3 roa a hanibiuger widi tmions, in 
his kitchen>living room, with such an air of gastnmomic proto- 
col, such mysterious hints and ogling innuendoes, as if Cbar 
Ritz and Bi^t-Savarin had aieaked out, <mly a moment be- 
fore, with his stent recipe in their pockets. If there is wine, it 
will be served at room temperature, and even if it is,the crap- 
piest botde of California disaster, DeHirsch has some decisive, 
cogent reasons for having selected that particular vintage of 
half-ftamented dribble. 

Before I forget, let me tell you that DeHirsch is a very 
gifted painter. I think he is one of the truly talented water- 
colorists in the country, and. I’m pleased to say, his work is 
owned by several distinguished museums and has also been 
purchased by some of the most discerning private collectors. 
This two-hundred-thirty-pound behemoth can, when the oc- 
casion arises, spread his washes with such acute regard for 
the most subtle nuances of color that one would swear that 
diese results had been obtained by some bird-boned, half- 
translucent Chinese in Szechwan province. 

If I meant to deal exhaustively with DeHirsch’s origins, his 
beginnings, and his becomings, I could easily cover five hun- 
dred pages •telling you only about his adolescence in New 
York, when he had been apprenticed to, of all things, the 
doak-and-suit business. Just imagine him as a young man, 
trundling diose awkward unpredictable dress carts tluough 
Eighth-Avenue traffic. Imagine him, a little later, as a leg man 
for die moribund City News Association, covering the Bow- 
ery, Chinatown, Bellevue Hospital and the morgue; observe 
him in his spare time in a leprous, latrinelike room, pbying 
poker widi his soiled colleagues, and playing to such good 
purpose that he eventually wins enough money from them to 
pay for his transatlantic trip abroad with us. 

1 hope that from dus la^ glimpse of DeHirsch as a leadier- 
faoed card fdayer, you have gadiered still another dimension 
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of his character— xiamely, his astonishingly high survival 
potential. 

Just by way of illustration I will present two facets of his 
character as they happened to manifest themselves during the 
long years of our curious communion. 

Shortly after landed in Paris on this our first visit to the 
old country, we happened to run into George Antheil, the 
American composer, who at that time was also on Donald 
Friede’s dependency list. Because Antheil had, all his life long, 
been on a chronic North Africa kick, he emphatically advised 
us to get out of a lousy tourist trap like Paris and to go at once 
to Tunis, where life was still colorful, mysterious and cheap. 

He also pointed out to us that the American Legion was 
about to descend on Paris for one of its yearly get-togethers, 
and I must say that the prospect of all those practical jokers 
footloose in France, without their wives, finally decided us to 
get out of it all and seek peace and refuge among the heathen. 
DeHirsch, of course, was coming along with us. Antheil, who 
had to stay in Paris for business reasons for a while, promised 
to shake his obligations in short order and assured us that he 
and his wife Boschke were definitely going to join us in Tunis 
within a month. It was George, also, who strongly ; /ised us 
to avoid the French hotels in Africa. 

“Get the real feel of the place right off,” he said. “You 
can’t do that by staying in those phony posh places; besides, 
it will cost you a fortune and only separate you from the real 
life of the people." 

I must say I uras suddenly quite enchanted by the whole 
idea of the trip. It came to me as a pleasant shock what a ro- 
mantic voyage we were about to undertake, sailing off on the 
blue Mediterranean, the classic mart n'>strum, where the tri- 
remes of Rome and Phoenicia had crossed before us. 1 was 
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simply delighted by the feeling duit I was about to sink ass- 
deep into the beguiling tides of ancwnt history. 

I loved Africa long before I ever laid eyes on it, when we 
were still far out at sea and the odor of Tunis, a mixture of 
jaanine, charcoal and camel dung, floated out to us on the 
morning breeze. I was particularly thrilled to be visiting 
fabulous Carthage, because, long ago, 1 had read and loved 
SabmmbOy and it was my secret hope that some day 1 would 
have the privilege of illustrating a new edition of Flaubert’s 
masterpiece. 

I eventually did do the book, for George Macy, but in time 
it became such a costly collector’s item that 1 didn’t own or see 
a copy of it for many years. Only recently, however, Sam and 
Bella Spewack made us a present of the book, which had been 
originally given to them by Jean Arthur. 

It stands to reason, that on our arrival in Tunis we followed 
George Antheil’s advice without the slightest misgivings. 
First of all, we moved at once into an Arab hotel, which was 
called Ramona but which otherwise certainly proved to be a 
real down-to-earth native article. This caravanserai was a 
sprawling pink ruin with enormous vaultlike rooms, and if 
you accidentally happened to lean against any of its porous 
walls a lot of loose mortar would at once crumble right down 
your neck and into your ears; also, if you happened to pull a 
doorimob with any sort of normal vigor, the chances were that 
diis cracked glass fitting would cut a bloody memento into 
your hand. 

But it was the toilet arrangements at the Ramona that I 
found most astonishing of all. It seems that in this choice hos- 
telry they had nothing but indoor outhouses, which did have 
entrances for dte different genders; but, once inside 
ms cuUde, men and women would And that there was not 
even the dired of a dividii^ wall between them, and d»t the 
management sunply expected them to squat down back to 
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back, over separate holes in the ground. In due time I couldn’t 
help but notice that no matter how flagrantly they happened 
to expose themselves, the modest Arab ladies would frantically 
clutch at die concealing shawls that covered dieir faces. The 
face was obviously tab^, and their caution was far from su- 
perfluous, since none of the doors to these ramshackle shelters 
could ever be properly fastened. In fact, it was unavoidable 
that any passing stranger should hear, if not observe, the vary- 
ing states of intestinal travail that agitated the different guests 
in their condidon of semiretirement. 

On my pardcular floor, as a possible concession to our 
pampered tourist status, they seemed to have added a special 
feature to the toilet facilities; a bearded nonagenarian, called 
Machmoud, was permanently in attendance and always oc- 
cupied a neutral comer ifuide the toilet enclosure. 1 can only 
tell you that, unless you were extremely alert and knew how 
to anticipate him with deftness and decision, Machmoud 
would assist your final ablutions by swishing a ratty, long- 
haired brush quickly across your naked Attorn— a bni^ 
which he had first carefully unmersed in an ice-cold, power- 
fully corrosive antiseptic. Let me tell you that the first time 
this happened to me I actually hit the ceding with the dieer 
shock and horror of it. 

So, you see, it was really Africa with all its color nd mys- 
tery. Nothing was lacking in this picture except a sud^n 
int^culable illness, and I got that at four in the afternoon on 
the very first day we landed. 

Right after we got off the boat and had registered at die 
Ramona, we all went for a long, crazy walk through die nadve 
markets. The sun didn’t really hit us too often because the 
souks of Tunis are mosdy sheltered, overhead, by carpets and 
latdoework, but I suppose a couple of times dui mg the after- 
noon, several billion tons of sunl^ht must have managed to 
land on me just the same, because 1 suddenly got dizzy and 
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started to yoik up some of the native delicaciet that I had most 
injudiciously imbibed, on the way. 

Luckily, a kindly Frenchman who was passing in a car* 
riage and saw me painfully spraying the neighborhood stopped 
and offered us his help. He took the lot of us back to the hotel 
at once and promised to send up a doctor. (By the way, this 
Frenchman became a good friend of ours later on, and even- 
tually he told us that most of his Arab friends considered the 
Ramona a pretty swanky enterprise.) 

Back in our rooms, Nettie at once put me to bed and got 
the kids quietly occupied with some toys in an adjoining 
alcove. Meanwhile, DeHirsch piled all the avaibble blankets 
on top of me, because I was having the shakes so badly that 
my teeth were chattering like castanets. 

It took a hell of a long time before the doctor arrived, be- 
cause it was the aperitif hour. When he finally did show up, 
he looked a lot like Charles Laughton in an old film about the 
Belgian Congo. Although Tunis was a French protectorate, 
this doctor turned out to be a fat, florid Englishman, with a 
huge wet mustache and a cracked, terribly soiled topee. 

This blimp never did enter our rooms completely, he just 
hovered in the doorway and looked suspiciously around, as if 
he were in mortal terror of catching something from us. In 
fact, he was about eight feet away from my bed when he said, 
“Will you stick out your tongue?” 

I did. He stared at it for a few seconds and gave a big sigh. 

“Nawsty! Very nawsty!” he said. But he still ffiowed not 
die slightest intention of bodging out of the doorway. 

**Do you know what*s wrong with him?” Nettie asked. 

“Any number of things in this blawsted climate. I’ll leave 
a prescriptitHi at the Ferriire pharmacy and diey’U send op 
some tablets for him.” At this point he gave a great b^ yawn. 
“You owe me one guinea," he said. 
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Netde g»ve him five dollars and a quarter, and the con- 
scienceless son-of-«-bitch waddled off. 

No matter how you looked at it, it was certainly a serious 
moment in our lives. Here 1 was, down with God only knows 
what kind of deadly malady, a million miles away from home, 
widi a wife and two small kids, living in this hideous Dracula 
layout, and we were obviously surrounded by a lot of heart- 
less swine, if rite doctor was any example of the local popula- 
tion. 

But little Nettie always shone in a crisis. She at once com- 
mandeered Machmoud from his post in the privy and sent him 
to fetch a bucket of ice; she made DeHirsch move my bed into 
the shadiest comer of the room; and she proceeded to busy 
herself purposefully with all the things that had to be done for 
my comfort. 

After 1 was settled in the twilight of a windowless comer 
and was just beginning to study the pattern on a spectacularly 
mildewed wall across the room from me, DeHirsch gingerly 
sat down on the edge of my bed. I could see that he was deeply 
moved. He took my burning hand into his two perspiring 
ones, swallowed a couple of times, and said. “W'e're certainly 
in a very tough spot, aren’t we, kid? If you should happen to 
die here, it would cost us a fortune to get you b-ck to the 
States. I know that the transportation of a stiff by be <•. or train 
costs a hell of a lot more than just a ticket for a live person. 
You know that, don’t you?” 

It must have been due to my lightheadedness, caused by die 
fever, but I must say his lugubrious chatter didn’t strike me as 
terribly out of line. After all, he was our closest friend and 
full of deep concern for my family’s welfare. In my condition 
it even made some kind of sense. 

“I’ll tell you what,” he continued, “I’ve got an idea. See 
what you ti^k of it. If you should b ippcn to kick off here, 
God forbid, vriiy don’t 1 just quietly incinerate you out on die 
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beach» md then, without anybody being the wiser, we can 
take your ashes back to the States in a small suitcase, or a 
satchd.” 

I was prevented from giving DeHirsch an opinion on this 
ingenious suggestion because Nettie just happened to overhear 
die last part of it, and, as she was carrying a portable type* 
writer at the time, she ended our conversation by dropping it 
down on his noggin. 

All this happened thirty years ago, and 1 )ust recently re- 
membered and told this story to someone who dropped in on 
us one evening, while DeHirsch was also present. As I un- 
folded my little yam, DeHirsch kept nodding approvingly in 
my direction, because he's a great stickler for accuracy in 
stories that concern our common past. 

When I finally finished, my guest looked quizzically at De- 
Hirsch and said, "Well, luckily Alex recovered, and you didn’t 
have to bring him back in a paper valise.” 

“That’s not the point,” said DeHirsch. “I want you to re- 
alize that I was just a young punk in those days, but in an 
emergency I always did have my wits about me. Always!” 

That will give you a rough idea of one aspect of his char- 
acter. Here’sunother: 

Some forty-two years ago when we went to grade school 
together, we were already close friends. DeHirsch and I and 
another boy called Henry Lilting formed an inseparable trium- 
virate. Although the three of us attended different classes, we 
.qient all our free time, the late afternoons and ail of our week- 
ends, in each other’s company. 

In my youth such close associations were quite common 
among adolescents; but in those days it didn’t necessarily por- 
tend juvenile delinquency, or that the three of us were pre- 
paring ourselves to be pnsies. 

At any rate, after grammar school Henry and I went on to 
high school together, while DeHirsch, whose theatrical family 
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was scattered all over the land and was not prepared to make 
any further provisions for him, had to go to work. And so, 
quite suddenly, we alt<^etiier lost track of him. 

I must candidly admit that Henry and 1 were so greatly 
preoccupied with all the new doings at De Witt Clinton High 
School diat we soon forgot poor DcHirsch as completely as 
if we'd been just a couple of successful, heartless grownups. 
It happens sometimes. 

About half a year went by this way when, one day after 
our favorite biology class, in which we were the responsible 
monitors, Henry and I accidentally dropped a microscope. 

We were absolutely horrified. 

You see, our biology teacher, Mr. Landis, not only was our 
favorite teacher, but the two of us simply idolized the man. 1 
remember that we even used to imitate his way of speaking 
and of walking, and I'm quite sure we had both of us privately 
resolved to pattern our whole future existence on the exampk 
of this paragon. 

So you can understand that the dropping of the microscope 
was not just a casual accident to us, particubrly because, by 
a quite natural exchange of sympathy we, in turn, had become 
the two class favorites of Mr. Landis. 

What could we possibly do? What in the worl>* were we 
going to do? 

'We’ve got to get it fixed up without telling anyone about 
it,” 1 said. 

“How?” said Henry. “It might cost a lot of money. How’re 
we going to pay for it? ” 

“We'U have to find an optical-goods store and sec what die 
damage is,” I said. “We'll ha\x to do it this very afternoon.” 

“I passed a store .like that on Forty-eighth Stn^t the other 
day,” said Henry. “It’s between Fifth and Sixth Avenue, and 
they had a lot of microscopes and reading glasses in die urin- 
dow. Let’s try there.” 
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And dut’s what we did. We carried the damaged instru- 
ment down to this diop on Forty-eighth Street, and die man 
who listened to our story turned out to be a really sympathetic 
andniceguy. , 

**Lucl^y it isn't an expensive instrument,” he said, “and 
die damage isn't too bad. Seeing that you're in such a jam, I 
won't charge for the labor. I’ll just charge you for the glass.” 

"How much is that?” I asked. 

"Five dollars,” he said. 

*Tive dollars!” 1 repeated. “Where in the world are we go- 
ing to get five dollars?” 

“It can't be done for less. Go home and empty your piggy 
banks,” the man said. “Or, better still, tell your teacher what 
happened. After all, you didn't do it on purpose. I’m sure he’ll 
be very decent about it.” 

But, even without consulting Henry, I realized that it was 
out of the question; that we couldn’t possibly confront our 
idol with this terrible evidence of our clumsiness. 

So, after we left the store, we walked silently and aimlessly 
about the hostile streets, unable to nerve ourselves even to go 
home. We took turns carrying the injured microscope and I 
can tell you that each of us sheltered the wounded apparatus 
under Im coat as if it had been a living thing in mortal agony. 

Where, in God’s name, were we going to get five dollars’ 
Five doUars was a lot of money. And let me tell you, it really 
was a hell of a lot of money back in 1 91 5. 

“You know what’” Henry suddenly said. “Maybe Dc- 
Hirsdt has five dollars! He’s working. He’s been working 
about six months now. I bet you he’s got five dollars and 
what's more he’ll give them to us.” 

It was a marvelous idea! It was a stupendous idea! It was 
the idea of ideas! Dellirsch was a wage earner and he was our 
friend. Our closest friend. A great wave of affection for our 
oldocmirade suddenly welled up in us. 
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“He works down at 200 Fifth Avenue,” I said. “That’s 
down near Twenty-third Street, and if we get a move on we 
can talk to him about it this very afternoon.” 

New life, new energy, new hope had suddenly come to us. 
Wc practically ran the whole distance down to Twenty-third 
Street; and, as we ran, we had not the slightest misgivings 
about DeHirsch’s. reception of us. We had no fear at all that 
he would resent our neglect of him; we knew for a certainty 
that if he had five dollars he would give them to us without 
qualms or reproaches. 

At 200 Ftfth Avenue we ran into some sobering informa- 
tion. Since we were just a couple of dopey kids, we confided 
at least part of our story to the elevator starter. 

“If your friend works in the .Mobile Skirt place,” this 
worldly man said to us, “you’ll have to wait for him till he 
comes out, on the Twenty-fourth Street side.” 

“On the Twenty-fourth Street sidc^” 1 said. “Doesn’t he 
come out here?” 

“No. He has to use the service entrance.” said the elevator 
starter. “And he can’t have no visitors during working hours, 
neither. But it’s nearly six o’clock now, anyway, so you 
won’t have to wait more than ru'cnt\' minutes for him. Just 
go around the comer and you'll see the sign, Setnee En- 
trance.” 

And it was there, at the grim hole of that service entrance, 
that all my misgivings came to me in a sudden rush. 

First of all, the idea that DeHirsch wasn’t good enough to 
be allowed to go in through the front entrance was an awful 
blow to me. And who knew how he would receive us, after 
our long, callous neglect of him’ Who knen* if he was e>’en 
inclined to be friendly with us? It was certainlv rrazy to ex- 
pect five dollars from him when he probably had to work, 
God knew how hard, for his money; and, anyw*ay, he prob- 
ably had new friends now widi whtmi he spent his evenings 
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and his weekends; and we ceitainly had no r^ht to expect 
anydiii^ hot a cold shoulder from him. Maybe he wouldn't 
even care toreo)gnize us. What dien? 

Aldtot^ I said nothing at aU to Henry about my thoughts, 

could tell by his pallor and his pinched e]q>res8ion that he 
too was suffering from bitter forebodings. 

At last, a few minute^ after six, DeHirsch emerged from the 
dtafty darkness, and for a moment I wasn’t even too sure it 
was really he. He seemed to have aged a good deal since 1 had 
last seen him, and, although he was only a year older than we, 
he seemed badly in need of a shave. His ill-fitting clothes, all 
covered with stray cotton threads, appeared unbelievably 
shabby and even pathetic to me. 

Luckily, he caught sight of us just then, and he certainly 
recognized us at once. A smile like morning sunlight spread 
across his face, and his eyes grew misty with happiness as he 
impulsively put his arms around us. 

It was the old DeHirsch, and 1 had been cruelly wrong to 
suspect him of possible rancor or indifference. Although 1 was 
very young and hadn’t as yet had much experience with 
human emoaons, 1 felt, instinctively, that his joy at our en- 
counter was not far removed from real tears, or even a mild 
form of hysteria. I knew so much about his feelings because 
1 was, at least partially, affected the same way at sight of him. 

At any rate, with his arms still around our shoulders, De- 
Hirsdi steered us purposefully to a nearby cafeteria. 

"We'll have some coffee," he said. "After all, this is an 
occasion, isn’t it? I haven’t seen you guys for ages.” 

I most say I was deeply impresed by his casual air of world- 
liness— by the way he fetched us huge stone crocks of coffee, 
and paricularly by his self-possessed manner, which clearly 
demonstrated how completely he was finished with all schools 
and all petty ^diolastic concerns. He belonged in this cafeteria 
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and I knew due diis nkish, somewhat sordid milieu had no 
seciecs or terrors for him. 

After he had furdier provided each of us with a glass of 
water and piled a plate high with huge, sugary dou^muts, he 
finally sat down at the table and simply beamed at us. 

Forty-two years have gone by since that dreadful moment 
in the Biloxi Cafeteria, but 1 still get the authentic goose pim- 
ples when I think about it. 

It was awful. 

My toes still curl up inside my shoes when 1 remember De- 
Hirst’s glad, unsuspicious expression, and how he never for 
a moment suspected that any sordid or ulterior motive might 
have propelled us down to his place on Twenty-third Street. 

God! 

Luckily, we were so artless, both Henry and I, that the 
whole gruesome bundle came out very suddenly and all in one 
piece. Let me tell you, it certainly put a damper on our festivi- 
ties. 1 had never seen DeHirsch so glum and so thou^tful 
before, and 1 was bitterly sorry we’d ever told him about die 
whole mess. He was al^lutely quiet for almost two whole 
minutes, an abrming amount of time for him, and I had to 
struggle hke hell against the impulse to grab the crippled 
microscope and to run out into the goddamned stree*' with it. 

At last DeHirsch gave an enormous sigh and started talkh^. 

“So, you’ve got to have fiv’c dollars'” he said. “Well, I earn 
five dollars a week down here, but I’ve got to give three- 
twenty of it to my aunt. The rest of the money is for carfare 
and lunches and so on. \'ou see what 1 mean?” 

“Oh, we should never have come to you,” 1 said. “We didn’t 
realize . . . We’re just a couple of saps.” 

“No, no. I’m ghd you came to me. Wliy shouldn’t you?" 
he said. “I’m the most logical guy, am’t I?” 

And, let me tell you somethuig, then was really not the 
slightest trace of a reproach in him. He was simply distxeawd 
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by the fact that he earned so damned little money he couldn’t 
helposoutnowwhen we wereh) a iam. 

**It*s getting late/’ said Henry. “We’d better start, for home 
before it sets real dark.” 

“Just a minute,” said DeHirsch. “I think I’ve got an idea. I 
really don’t know ... I don’t know. Still, it’s an idea. . . .” 

voice trailed off, and he seemed suddenly lost in some 
dark conjectures of his own. For a moment or two he even 
seemed unaware of our presence; and whatever die thoughts 
that so deeply engrossed him, he had to free himself from his 
deep absorption with them. 

“I may be able to help you out, after all,” he said slowly, 
“but we’ll have to go uptown for that, up to Ninety-sixth 
Street and Fifth Avenue. Come on, fellers. Let’s get out of 
here!” 

So we rode up to Ninety-sixth Street without exchanging 
another word. We even avoided looking at each other, simply 
because we were too stirred up inside for any sort of trivial 
palaver. I know grownups manage such things much better, 
but we just stood side by side in the Fifth Avenue bus and 
kept op our mulish silence until we arrived at our destination. 

When w^ got off, DeHirsch told us to wait for him on a 
bench light inside the park entrance; then he took one more 
long, serious look at us and beat it. 

Of course Henry and I felt terribly small and cheap, and 
now that DeHirsch was gone we also felt somehow frighten- 
ingly exposed and forlorn. 

“I’m going to come and see him every weekend, from now 
on,” 1 said. “He’s the best friend anybody ever had.” 

“I feel awful,” said Henry. “Do you think he’s gone off to 
hock something for os? I hope not. 1 hope he doesn’t get into 
any trouble on account of us.” 

“He hasn’t anything to hock,” 1 said. “He only gets five 
dtUlaxs a week. Five dollars, for a whole week, just think of 
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it!” And because we were young and still radier tender, un- 
^soiled podcages, we felt genuuiely sorry at die sadness we had 
brought into the life of our friend. 

Meanwhile we w^ted, nor did we have to wait very long 
—only about fifteen or twenty minutes altogedier— before De- 
Hirsch’s head appeared again above the park walL I noticed 
that he was walking very slowly and that his face had die 
translucent pallor of someone who has iust recovered from a 
severe iUness. Henry and I were so frightened by his looks and 
by his manner that neither of us even got up as he approached 
our bench. So DeHirsch sat down silendy between us, and I 
could sense that he was struggling with feelings and emodons 
too profound for immediate utterance. 

llie three of us sat that way, in absolute silence, for quite 
a long while. 

“I’ve got the money for you,” DeHirsch suddenly said, 
into the evening stillness. He stretched out his hand toward 
me, and in it was a fivc-dollar bill. 

“Take it,” he said. “It’s quite all right.” 

“We’ll save up and pay it back to you,” I said. 

“No,” he said. “You don’t have to. I don’t have to return 
it either. It was given to me as a present.” He got up. “You 
better go home now,” he said, “or your folks will sta' worry- 
ing about you.” 

And that’s how that particular day ended. But our lives 
were definitely altered from that evening on, and, as you see, 
for the intervening four decades I’ve never been too long out 
of hailing distance of DeHirsch’s voice. 

Of course, he absolutely refused to tell us where and how 
he*d gotten that money for us; and, what’s more, he stubbornly 
kept his trap shut about it for the next twenty-live years. 

But one day in the early spring, w’^en he and I had been 
atroUing out in die country together, and we had somehow 
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drifted into a particulariy reminiscent and nosta^ic moody I 
did finatty manage to make him cough up his Utde secret. 

**Come on,** I said, **it all happened a quarter of a centuiy 
1 ^. Whatever it was, it's all dnd and buried now. Onne on, 
cop out, udiy don't you? How did you get that five spot for 
us, tnd who in hell ever gave it to you?'** 

"Okay," said DeHirsch. “You’re quite right, twenty-five 
years is long enough. I imagine eveiyb^y who was concerned 
in it, except Henry and die two of us, is dead by now, any- 
way. Yes, you might as well know the whole bloody story. 

“It all started one afternoon in March when 1 had a lot of 
heavy packages to deliver and I'd just taken the East Side sub- 
way up to Fifty-ninth Street. I was loaded down like a jack- 
ass; I was carrying half a department store on each arm and 
everybody in ^e train gave me plenty of room. Now, as 1 was 
standing with my load out on the car platform, 1 noticed an 
elderly, well-dressed man suddenly slide off his seat and fall 
kr^diwise into the aisle. I don’t have to tell you how the god- 
damned New Yorkers react to a thing like that, do I? Every- 
body steered clear of the old guy. They were afraid he might 
be drunk oc dying or dead, or that they might have to testify 
in court about it, or whatever, but they certainly wanted no 
part of him. Well, I just couldn’t let him lay there like that, 
could I? I asked a colored boy who was standing out on the 
|datform beside me to keep an eye on my bundles, and I went 
in to see what was wrong. Luckily he wasn’t unconscious and 
I managed to get him back on his seat again. 'It's my heart,’ he 
whispered to me. 'Please try to get me home. My address is 
written inride my breast pocket.’ So 1 looked, and his name 
was Frank Lkbl^d, and he lived up on Fifth Avenue in the 
Nineries. At die next station I gave the colored kid a quarter 
to carry n^ bundles after me, while 1 helped Mr. Liebkind 
out of the subway. Out in the street we got a cab, and after 



rd piled my cnp in from with the driver we got in and took 
die old man home. 

‘*Locldly his wife was in, and I can't tell you the fuss she 
made over me for the trouble I'd taken over her sick husband. 
After she'd paid off the cabbie, she took a twenty-doUar bill 
out of his purse and tried to shove it into my pocket. But I 
wanted no part of it. *You owe me a quarter,’ I said, ‘and that’s 
all I’m intending to take.’ Of course she tried pretty hard to 
make me take the money, just the same. She kept telling me 
they were very well off, and that I deserved some recognition 
for my kindness. But in the end she realized I wasn’t that type 
of guy and that 1 wouldn’t take her twenty dollars, and so die 
finally let go of me. 

“And ^at’s how it was. And that's how it would have 
stayed, from then on, until you and Henry showed up, about 
three weeks later, with that busted microscope; and I didn’t 
have any money to pay for the repairs. I saw only one way out 
—I’d go up to the Liebkinds and ask them for a five spot. Be- 
lieve me, it cost me quite a lot to get myself to do that, and I 
had nightmares about it for a long time afterward. Even now, 
1 get the willies when I remember the way she opened the 
door and looked at me. You know what 1 said to her? 1 said. 
‘I’m sorry to bother you, Mrs. Liebkind, but I’d nreciate 
very much if you could please let me have just fi\ ^ out of 
those twenty dollars. It’s something terribly important and 
very urgent,’ I said, ‘or I wouldn’t think of bothering you.’ 1 
guess I’m never going to forget the look on her face when she 
finally recognized me, and without saying a single word, she 
quietly handed me that goddamned fin.’’ 

But don’t let this little story mislead you, don’t you 
jump to any hasty conclusions. .As I’ve told you before. I’ve 
known DeHirsch for nearly half a ct "^urv', and, in all that 
time he was never, never anybody’s gladsome fool. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Xt was not until early in 1948 that I finally got 
around to committing suicide. 

1 was living up on the West Side at the time, in a newly 
remodeled hotel called the Remlick. I’d decided to get away 
from my old haunts, the flea bags around Times Square, and 
to gee a fresh start among the respectable bourgeoisie. I’d had 
enoui^ of Tritons and Nereids, pixies, Cyclopes and kobolds 
for a while. I’d just come out of Lexington for the second 
time, I was off drugs, and, by a lucky fluke, some member of 
the Turkish legation had given me a thousand dollars’ advance 
to ghcwt'write his autobiography. 

So 1 decided to aet myself up among new sets, new lights, 
new oostui^ and new scenery. 1 was really anxious to func- 
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don once more among sensible people and to make an honest 
try at a so-called normal existence. 

It proved to be a mistake. At least, it proved to be a mis- 
take to move into the Remlick. Most of my fellow tenants 
looked like reared supermarket managers, and the women 
were a lot of dumpy ividows or divorcees who seemed to live 
exclusively for the benefit of their cats and dogs. I discovered, 
after a while, that these pudgy, sexless dolls had hardly any 
feelings left for people at all. Whatever rheumadc twitchings 
still agitated their vitals were chiefiy transformed into goo-goo 
rallf for their revolting pets. I suppose it is common knowledge 
that domesdc animals tend to take on the habits and afiliedons 
of their owners, and so most of the beasts in this hotel suffered 
from asthma, from hemorrhoids, from bad breath, and God 
knows what else. And, do you know, the owner of one par- 
dcularly dr^usdng cocker spaniel told me gloatingly that her 
shivering bundle of disaster had to have his prostate mass^ed 
twice a week. 

Also, a couple of times I made the terrible mistake of eadng 
in the hotel dining room. The food tasted as if it was catered 
and served under the auspices of a licensed embalmer. 

So, what with my depressing neighbors, the hideous ply- 
wood furniture, the arty wallpaper and the borii^. uneventful 
life story of my Turkish patron, it will not surprise ou that 
within ten days I was back on drugs again. 

But I was hitting absolute bottom this dme, because even 
azable doses of morfdiine failed to lower a really effective 
curtain of indifference between me and all the unbearable 
realities of existence. 

“Well,” 1 said to myself one evening, “it’s been a good life, 
on and off, and I’ve had fdenty of laughs in my time I’d better 
cut out now, while I still have die guts left to do It. ’ 

Thete was an upholstered window Tat in my room that 
looked right out on Central Park; so, just as the l^t was bo* 
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gnuiing to fail, I lay myself down on it, diot fifteen grains of 
morphine into mys^, and quietly drifted off. 

When I opened my eyes 1 realized diat I was dead, because 
I was confronted by an absolutely magical vision. Everything 
outside my window—the roadways, rite bushes, die trees— was 
white with morphine. 

Imagine me kicking off as a skeptic, I thought, and then 
I wake up right in the heart of never-never land. Even the 
wall across the way had ten inches of white powder on top 
ofic 

I just lay there quietly and let it all happen to me, because 
this was surely the grooviest moment I’d had in many years. 

The world is finally all covered with dope, I thought, and, 
believe me, it certainly never looked better. Yes, this is para- 
dise, at last. No more chasing around after prescriptions, no 
more blackmail to a lot of crooked druggists, no more nar- 
cotics squad. The rat race is over. 

There was enough “schmeck" lying out diere to keep all the 
archangeb in heaven doped up for all eternity. 

1 didn’t move for a long, long while. I really didn’t dare to 
move, because, faintly, ever so faintly, a nasty little cricket of 
doubt had started hb frozen chirping, ’way back in the dark 
recesses of my mind. 

Finally, when I did somehow get to my feet, my whole 
body felt so sore and so feeble I was barely able to stagger 
across the room. Also, 1 couldn’t take my eyes off that god- 
damned window, because I couldn’t get myself to part with 
diat enchanting dope mirage. 1 finally had to turn away, be- 
cause 1 felt so thirsty I wanted to drink at least a bathtub full 
cS water, just as a starter. 

Then I suddenly got right of myself in a mirror. My eyes 
had shriveled down to mere mongoloid slits, and I certainly 
had at least a tNree days’ growth of beard on me. 
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I tottered under the shower, where I let the water run 
freely inn> my mouth undl, finally, my belly got to feel like 
the inside of an aquarium. Afterward, I fell helplessly on my 
bed and rang for a bellhop. 

So 1 hadn’t died after all. NTo, nothing good ever happens 
to a )unkie, I thought. It’s no use. I’m back with the plywood 
furniture and the licensed embalmer cooking. What’s more, 
m have to hustle around to get myself some junk right away, 
before 1 start puking. 

When the boy showed up 1 gave him some money for 
cigarettes and a paper, and I asked him what time it w'as. 

"It’s about a quarter of eleven,” he said. “Shall I ake the 
Don’t Disturb sign off your door'” 

“Do that, i »aid, “atid bring me about five or six buckets 
of ice water, too.” 

Later on, when he brought me the paper, I realized that it 
was Thursday tnoming. and that I’d completely knocked 
myself out just two and a half days before. There was also a 
lot of crap in the paper about dangerous roadways and stalled 
cars, on account of the sudden ten-inch snowfall. 

Funny that my suicide attempt hadn’t worked. Fifteen 
grains of morphine ail at one shot was c'”^ainly enou^'a to kill 
anybody. Anybody but a hardened drug addict, mayL*-. Well, 
1 was right back again in the old hustle-bustle with the built-in 
permanent tailspin. W'hat a drag* 

And yet I’d never in all my life thought much about suicide 
before. Bill Seabrook used to talk to me a lot about it, around 
1929 and the early ’30s. Of course, he w’as always fudnated 
by death because he was something of a necrophiie. I think 
Bill was a bom investigator; be certainly never a chance 

to try anything, and I mean myrMng. at least once. So it was 
natural that he dtould have wanted to ca. ch just one audiencie 
glimpae behind the final dark curtain, because diis was one 
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of die vety few things he hadn’t done and afterward written 
about. 

Well, in the end his reporter’s curiosity seems to have gotten 
die better of him, because about ten years ago he finally did 
commit suicide. 

Not a word from him since then. 

I have very mixed memories of Bill, most of them uneasy 
and a few of them even decidedly unpleasant. 1 had illustrated 
his book The Magic Island, which was the one that made him 
famous and certainly earned him the most money. That, in 
fact, was the basis of our friendship, but it was also the equally 
strong foundadon for a certain definite animosity on Bill’s 
part. You see, various cridcs had given a good deal of praise 
to these illustrations, and everyone concerned knew perfectly 
well that the blatant shock value of my drawings had had a 
decided influence on the quite phenomenal sales. 

Bill Seabrook, who was a huge, stub-nosed, fleshy man. 
sometimes liked playfully to impersonate a sort of slow-witted 
Georgia cracker, and in the course of these charades he would 
invariably come to make sly, falsely humble references to our 
successful collaboration. 

*Tm sure lucky as all get out,” he would say. **Ycs, I get 
the breaks every dme, don’t 1? Where would my poor litdc 
book be now, if it hadn’t attracted the interest of an honest-ro- 
God celebrity, who graciously let himself be persuaded to il- 
luminate my clumsy efforts?” 

And so on. 

But sometimes he wasn’t quite so harmless. 

One day he and I were visiting a friend of ours out along 
the Jersey coast somewhere, and lam in the afternoon Bill and 
1 decided to go down to the bay for a dip. When we got there 
we found a raft anchored offshore, quite a distance offshore, as 
m matter of fata; but Bill at once suggested that we swim out 
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to ic. I told him due it looked a litde too far for me and that 
I was afraid it might be too much of a strain on me. 

“I’m not a terribly good swimmer,*’ I said, “and recendy 
my wind hasn’t been any too good.*’ 

“Nonsense!” said BiU. “You can make it easy, and if you 
get tired on die way, you just hold on to my shoulders.” 

So we tried it and 1 somehow managed to make it to the 
raft without any of his help. We lay down on the warm boards 
and talked for more than an hour out there, and finally, it 
seems, I must have fallen asleep for a while. 

When I woke up. Bill was nowhere in sight, and it was only 
too evident that the incoming ride had added a hundred feet 
to the distance between the raft and dry land. 

Now, do..’t get panicky, 1 said to myself. Just lie flat on 
your back and paddle yourself slowly into shaUow water. 
G>me on, you have no time to lose, this ride is running higher 
every minute. 

Of course the water felt very much C' Idcr to me now, but 
I quietly turned over on my back and started paddling. I kept 
this up for quite a while, too, but at last I couldn’t resist flop- 
ping over just to take a quick look to see how I was maki^ 
out. 

Well, it seemed to me that I was as fat away fron hore as 
ever, and I tried not to notice that a stabbing pain hau begun 
its persistent throbbing somewhere in hiy appendix region. 

^ now I decided to try a breast stroke; that’s the stroke I 
had first learned as a kid in Austria and it sometimes used to 
rest me. Naturally, 1 began very slowly, but after a while I was 
working and puf^g at it until my eyes nearly hung out of my 
head— and yet, 1 tell you, that goddamned beach kept ri^t on 
receding from me. 

So 1 turned over once more and again tried paddling on my 
back. I was frightfully exhausted and I »d long ^o given up 
any soct of normal breadiing. I was gasping in hysteried 
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spasm and jtm abcHit to gf flier my 10^^ 

/or Mpt when I /eJt my hand entangled in some hleawd see- 

weed. 

f scDod up. It was still pretty deep, but the dps of my toes 
did manage to rest for a moment on the shifting sand. So I 
kept bounding frandcally along the insecure bottom unttl^ at 
last, I dually managed to stand up, with my head freely out of 
the water. 

But by now I had grown frightfully heavy to myself, and 
only my desperate, deadly fear gave me the frenzied strength 
to crawl out onto the sparse foliage that fringed the shore at 
this point. I tottered a few steps along die sand and then sud- 
denly fell on my face and started retching. After a while 1 
pulled myself tc^ther and looked around. 

Bill Seabrook was sitting quiedy on a litde knoll right above 
me. He’d been watching my whole desperate maneuver all 
aloi^, and he’d never made the slightest move to give me a 
hand. 

I most say I wasn’t really too surprised by his behavior, 
because I’d come to know him quire well by then. 1 suppose 
he’d only wanted to see how a so-called intelligent man would 
look and compon himself in the act of drowning. Bill was a 
bom reporter of lurid tales, and that’s what he was chiefly 
capable of. It was this very talent of his which also made him 
terribly unhappy, which turned him into a pathological 
drunkard, and which, in the end, finally caused him to take his 
own life. 

I know what I’m talking about on this subject, because I’d 
had quite a little experience with Bill and because I’ve given 
die matter a lot of thought. You see. Bill Seabrook had had his 
original start as a writer on one of the sensational weekend 
snppleinents diat the Hearst papers have specialized in for 
yean. You know the type of crap— “Secrets of the French 
Sureii*’ or “Does the Kokoringa I^dm of Sooiatn Gmsume 
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Human Viigina?** That sort of informational tutd'fmttL I 
daresay BUI waa very good at his job. 

There was just one thing wrong widi the picture. Bill loved 
good writing, real prose and real poetry; he was absolutely 
mad about Joyce and Proust and Eliot and Pound and he was 
even quite laughably intimidated by that compulsive non- 
sequiturist, Gertrude Stein. 

And dial’s where the big rift occurred in him. He too would 
have loved to be a man alone— a man aloof and bitterly mis- 
understood. But Bill was surely the most accessible of men and 
his aims and his means could be fathomed and easily appreci- 
ated by any child. 

I recall that during those years Fmnegms Wake used to ap- 
pear in in<rAl'''^ent5 in a magazine called Transition. Bill would 
often ask me to read aloud to him some excerpts of this work, 
which was predominantly obscure but which quite frequendy 
was charged with marvelous poetic images and alliterations. 

One fiarticular section seemed to have Him quite bulldozed; 
it was called “The .Mookse and the Gnpes.” and I’m sure that 
we read this piece at least a dozen times together. 

“1 wonder what it must feel like to write stuff like that,” 
he said to me one day. “You're not just talking to the butcher 
and the grocer on the comer, or to youi sweetheart, to the 
lady next door. You’re just looking right over everybody's 
head, straight into the eyes of posterity'. 1 sure wonder what 
that is like. I suppose that’s what you’d call . . . immortality .** 

That’s how Bill felt about it. But he didn’t address him^ 
only to the lady next door; es’cntually he eiren came to address 
himself to The Ladies' Home fournal. 

These good people had recklessly contracted with him for 
the advance mstallments on his next book, which turned out 
to be ftmgle Ways. They paid him something like thirty thou- 
smd dollars for the stint, and I know it as really one of the 
h%h points of his life. 
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Yw iiMy peiiHpf fMtttate 

aebacte. If yooV It^wy^okiww th$t h « 

he tells of Itviiv for qiitw a i|«fi «# i oo^ 
a iicde south of Tiinbaktu. Well, it seems that m few of his 
friends bad concluded a successful raid on one of the ndg hbor- 
tribes and were now bu^ preparing some their human 
▼ioinis for the festive table, llie ceremony, you understand, 
had no religious or fetishisdc significance at all, it was just a 
little matter of local gouimandizing. It stands to reason, 
doesn't it, that Bill certainly didn’t intend to miss any parr 
of it. 

He tells us in his book how he stopped smoking a couple of 
da]^ before the banquet, so that his palate would be clean and 
reoepdvc to the novel taste sensation. He finally tells what the 
human chop looked like as it slowly broiled over the flames, 
and in conclusion he reports that the flavor was not entirely 
unlike the taste of roast veal. 

Well, he sent back his little report to the States, but some- 
how the people at The Ladies* Home Journal didn’t seem to 
care for it. Not reaUy. In fact, they decided to skip the install- 
ment altogf dier. 

Of course Bill was furious. He was all for suing and making 
a great big fuss about it. He complained to me about it at the 
Brevoort one day. 

"It’s an arbitrary dictatorship over man’s mind*” he in- 
saaed. "Who knows where all this will stop! ” 

"Yon can’t really blame them,” 1 said. "After all, they’re 
a kmd of family magazine, don’t you see^ 1 know that in each 
issue they do print some cooking recipes, but . . .” 

He didn’t see it that way. 

I personrily date the diecline in his popularity to this event 
in his life. Americans are a notoriously hero-worshiping 
pet^le, and in his own way Bill had become a sort of public 
idol Bm, as he discovered, Americans, deqiite all dteir famous 
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toleranoe, do ooem to draw die line at some things-at can- 
mbalinn^foriiiftaiice. 

All I can tell yon ia that Bill Seabrook was never again a 
pofwlar best sellra, and he honesdy never quite understood 
why. 

Come to think of it, 1 don’t know why 1 was so patronizmg 
about Bill’s eariy jobs, since in the course of my life I’ve cer- 
tainly worked for some pretty strange outfits myself. 

In fact, around 1917, before I went off to Oswego and 
Syracuse, even before I was married, I worked for about a 
year on a Jewish joke paper called The Btg Stick; I was one of 
their cartoonists. Because it appeared only once a week, the 
editorial office was open only on weekends. This office was 
located in au old-fashioned railroad flat on East Broadway, 
and among its memorable equipments was a huge round- 
bellied coal stove, a brass samovar in working order, and an 
office boy named Moale, who was seventy* -eight years old and 
an uncle of the owner-editor. Jack .Marine ff. 

Here is where I first learned to speak my flavorful Yiddish 
and where I first came to understand the true meaning of a 
real Jewi^ joke. Believe me, it isn't as simple as you thmk. A 
joke is not necessarily a Jewish joke liecause die prougonists 
are called Abie and Jjalde. No sir, that has nothing ' hatever 
to do with it. In nine out of ten cases that’s just a ladle de- 
vice for putting across a rabidly anti-Semitic {xiinr. 

Jewidi humor, as I learned at one of its very sources, was a 
radal andbiobc whose original cultures the children of Israel 
had carried out of Egypt, more than two thousand years ago, 
and udiose health-preserving properties had been nurtured 
dirough the centuries in ail the ghettos and outposts of perse- 
cuted Judaism. 

1 remember only a couple of the jokes that we printed in 
The Big Stick, and I must tell you agai. that everything loses 
a lot in translatitm. Here’s one of them: 
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One Sunday, aftenuxm a couple of culture-bound young 
Jewsi a brother and a sister, were detenntned to drag their 
poor old father to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, They 
nudged and maneuvered him from room to romn, until the 
poor <dd guy, who had spent most of his past life sundtng over 
a pressii^ iron, nearly passed out from boredom and ex- 
hausdon. 

B«t his daughter, determined to rally his flagging strength 
and attention, suddenly pointed to a large canvas of the Na- 
tivity, and said, “You see that painting over there. Papa? You 
know what the museum had to pay for it, last year? It paid 
three quarters of a million dollars for it.” 

The old man raised his eyeglasses higher up on his nose and 
took a long, tired look at the canvas. “It's a family, eh?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said his son. 

“And this,” said the father, pointing at St. Joseph, “this is 
the papa?” 

“Yes,” said the daughter. 

“And this,” he said, pointing at the Virgin, “this is the 
mama?” . 

“Yes,” said the son. 

“And this b the baby, eh? And why are they all sitting in 
diis stable? And why are all those animals sniffing around 
them?” 

“Because,” said the daughter, “they were terribly poor 
peofde and they had no place to suy, except in a stable. You 
understand?” 

The old man sadly shook his head from side to side and 
gave a great big sigh. “That’s gentiles for you,” he finally 
said. “Here diey are, without a cent to their name, but they 
go anduhave their |mxurcs taken.” 

Now, dien, you may believe me that in all these years I 
have never seen a Nativity, either at the Louvre, or the Prado, 
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or die Mecropolkan, without at once remembering this stoiy. 
After alh it's easy to understand the old Jew's attitude. He felt 
that no matter how dismal the circumstances might be, die 
gentiles always acted as if they owned the world. 

What makes the story particularly useful as an illustration 
of Jewish humor is that it makes its point by indirection and 
that its motivating dynamics is based on an error. 

You see, a great many Jews have always believed, or 
learned to their cost, that life actually proceeds much better 
by misunderstandings. That's why their humor often has a 
surrealist quality, in which the non sequitttr is frequendy the 
perfect answer. 

Let me give you another example: 

One day rich Jew is compelled to lay over for a few hours 
in a sqiall Russian village, because his car has broken down. 
When, in deep irritation with the delay, he happens to con- 
sult his watch, he notices that the minute hand has become de- 
tached. So he decides to look around the main street of the 
town for a watchmaker who might make the necessary repair 
for him. He walks nearly the whole length of the street be- 
fore he finally lands in front of a shop window where half a 
dozen assorted watches are displayed. 

The door is a few steps below strcf level, and • '^hen he 
finally enters he finds an old and venerable-looking Jew sit- 
ting at a lectern and quiedy reading in what is obviously the 
Talmud. 

“I have to stay in this town for a few hours,” says the visi- 
tor, “and this minute hand has somehow gotten loose. I won- 
der if you could repair it for me?” 

The old Jew looks up, slowly shakes his head, and without 
a word returns to the reading of the Scriptures. 

The visitor, thinking the old man may be a little deaf, now 
says in a much louder voice, “My min ’■e hand has fallen off, 
end I’d like you to fix it for me. \Vill it take veiy long?” 
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The oM inia i|[ain boldt up, once more shdcet his veaen^ 
head, aad agam proceeds to immerse himsdf in his sacred 

tOIM; 

Now ^visitor k really gettii^ipiite irritated widi him. He 
poo his hand on dM old man’s arm and says at die top of his 
vtMoe, **Why don’t you answer me? Are you going to repair 
this mitinte hand for me or not?” 

*ni« old man looks up benignly, and says, ”I can’t poaably 
do it for yon.” 

”VW»y not?” diouis the visitor. “Don’t worry. I’m able to 
pay yon for it.” 

“lliat’s not the point,” says the old man. “I can’t do it be- 
cause I’m not a watchmaker.” 

“You’re not a watchmaker?” says the visitor, stupefied. 
“Then what in heaven’s name are you?” 

“I’m a mohel,” says the ancient. “I only circumcise the vil- 
lage children.” 

“You circumcise children?” says the visitor. “Then what, 
in the name of God, are all those watches doing in your witi- 
•dow?” 

The old jnan looks at the intruder speculatively for a mo- 
ment, and sa)^ “So what would you put in the udndow?" 

Anyway, the people who invent such iokes are certainly a 
peculiar breed, and jack Martnoff, the editor, was like an ex- 
perienced wild-animal trainer who knew exacdy how to keep 
diem all in line. 

He would also stand right in back of my chair as I was 
drawii^ my cartoons, and he would not only illuminate but 
Mctatt the various symbolic aspects of my drawing to me. 
Sinoe we were, even forty years ago, already avowed Sodal- 
iR'2ionis|p;, our political attitude in world atfatrs was not al- 
w^ fuiie as clear-cut as odier people’s. Abo, because eii> 
graving was a expense to us, we had to get a hdl of a lot 
m rnduuii^lal sti^ into each of our (Mctures. 
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Once, MsumofF entrusted me with s psrticularly impoitsnt 
cartoon, one ^di was going to carry the whole weight of 
our journalistic authority. “I want you to start with the pic- 
ture of a handsome Jew,** he said to me. “I want him to sit 
right down front, you understand? And in back of him I want 
yon to draw the Spirit of Jewish G>nsciousncss, and she has 
one hand on his shoulder and says to him, 'Get Up And Build!* 
Well, in the background I want you should make the nuns 
of Palestine in all their sorrowful desolation. A lesson in 
horror and neglect, you understand? And then, up in riie sky, 
among the clouds, I want you to show how the class conscious- 
ness of the working people is knitting a sweater—*’ 

"Just a minute, Marinoff!** I interrupted him. "How big are 
you planning to make this cartoon, anyway?" 

"^ree inches by two and a half inches," he said. 

"And how in God's name is all that stuff going to fit in 
there?" I asked him. 

"That," he said, “is not my business. Remember, young 
man. I’m not the artist." 

Well, I obviously wasn’t either, because I had a hell of a 
lot of trouble with that cartoon. First of all, I had to ask an- 
other canoonist for certain basic advice. 

"Tell me,” 1 said, “what does the Spirit of Jev jh Con- 
sciousness look like, anyway?" 

"Have you ever been to City Hall?" he asked. 

“Yes, of course," I said. “So what?" 

"Well,” he said, “you know all those statues of big women 
they have down there— Peace, Justice, Liberty, and so on?” 

"Yes," 1 said, “so what about them?” 

"Well, for the Spirit of Jewish Consciousness draw just 
such a woman," he said, “and dicn you put a good, solid Jew- 
ish nose on her, that’s all!" 

I hiui odier difficulties. Mirinofi didn’t one for the faand- 
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jMflM jfiw' { hut flMk m !!*«■» ** 

,^w wy -r (w&f^nt^n^pvK^p sHHUi 

IbtB ^^^l^Niiil^fl^lllNHKiiti^ 

<«mi Im^k at hb 

liQMi, ibaii^ i mat JMkiMf 
*Twt inww Qoci^ alNNm jfi’' Maiji^ «*Yoiir 

mm ii a member of the Mafia. You have never atudied the 
/ewnh ooae. The Jewish nose, in its full fiomeence, k like a 
mwerof beauty looking toward Damascus.** 

What’s more, I knew in my heart that this was an entirely 
fair md objective pronouncement, because Marinoff himself 
was a tall, gray>haired, athletic-looking man whose own nose 
was so modesdy unobtrusive it could easily have passed for 
gendle. 

So, you see, I discovered st s very esriy sge indeed thst 
there were a lot more angles to this cartooning game than the 
average man ever imagines. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


X had to go out and visit my doctor this afternoon, 
and, during my absence, my friend Sidney Stewarr dropped 
by my house and happened to read a icsv random ^ ges out 
of my last two chapters. 

When I got home 1 found a note from him snick in my 
typewriter. 

“Of course,” he says, “you are perfectly right in pointii^ 
out the specially angled and highly biased writing in Time 
m^ptzine. But if 1 were you, I would give at least a token ex> 
ample of their *sail-trimming* and ‘crow-eating’ for the less 
initiate.” 

I suppose it is high time for me to make clear, at this point, 
not only that this book is crammed wi the facts and fancies 
of n^ Bfe, but also that it carries the nch distillation of my 
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cii«fii]l^ considered hates and prejucUoes, Mrhich, after a great 
many dnfficuldes and annoyances, I have finally managed to 
acconni^te. 

Unl&ke the editors of The Weekly News Magazuie,** 

l*m not at all interested in giving die false impression diat Tm 
trying to be fair to anybody. Nonetheless, I am going to back 
up ray distaste for this pardcular publication by telling you 
how I came to distrust it so intensely. 

Long before I ever came to work for the Luce enterprises, I 
had noticed, for instance, that photographs of Leon Trotsky 
printed in Time magazine, would very frequendy bear the 
caption **Leon Trotsky (nee Bronstein).” 

On pictures of Lenin, Stalin, or Molotov they rarely ever 
bothered to give the real names. Now, then, everybody knows 
perfect^ well that all of the Russian revolutionists used to 
perform their various functions under a whole series of as- 
sumed names. It was mostly a futile but understandable 
camouflage device on their part, or, if you like, it could even 
be interpreted as a romantic cloak-and-dagger affectadon 
among these Slavs. 

But it seemed to me that the editors of Time pardcularly 
liked to single out Leon Trotsky by his real name because it 
fended to expose him as just a cheap little Jew who, in the 
manner of hb breed, had, for devious, shady reasons, decided 
to change his monicker. It not only reduced his status as a 
woild figure, but, because every Jew is, unfortunately, re- 
sponsible for all Judaism, it cast an inevitable aspersion on the 
v^K^race. 

1 can just imagine what the responsible parties on Time 
would answer me at this point. They would tell me, with a 
gre a t deal more restraint than I am displayit^, that to print 
the **Tmtsky nee Bromtein” caption is informative journal- 
ism which tells a simjde fact that the public is certa^y en- 
titled to Icncwr. 
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As for printing the facts, all I can teU you as an esunple is 
that in a good many private conversations with some of my 
fellow editors, they used freely to concede to me that Senator 
Bricker of Ohio, for instance, was a real dead weight of re- 
acdonaiy ballast to the more enlightened membership of the 
Republican Party. Nevertheless, when Bricker was running 
for Vice-Prudent these same truth-obsessed, objective edi- 
tors simply foamed at the mouth with ecstasy and could 
barely control their joyful convulsions, in enumerating all his 
talents. 

I assure you that one could easily have found higher 
standards of ethics and nobler principles of truth displayed at 
that well-known house that unpretentious old Polly Adler 
once used t > Veep. 

Apropos of Trotsky— when he first sought, and found, 
asylum in Mexico, the foreign-affairs editor of Time, a man 
c^ed Laird Goldsborough, claimed to have special inside in- 
formation on this move, lie loudly maintained that Leon 
Trotsky was nothing but the pliant tool of wily old Joe 
Stalin, and that Trotsky’s presence anyw’here in the Americas 
was tantamount to having a revolutionary time bomb r^ht in 
our own back yard. 

I want you to know that Time kept repeating is patent 
balderdash in issue after issue for nearly half a yea.. I know 
that they finally dropped Goldsborough for pulling this and 
odier boners on them, but remember, he wasn’t the only 
news-blunderer throughout the years who had the free run 
of their pages simply because he happened to chirp the sort of 
nonsense that was dear to their hearts. 

Just think, for example, of the embarrasnng twaddle that 
jerfm Chamberlain has written for them, in Lif , on the sub- 
ject of our native literature. I recall one piece in which he 
simply scamped his little dimpled leg and tore up his per- 
fed^ clean diaper in a blind rage with our praeddng novel- 
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ists» because they inclmed t<\ believe that all too oftoi 
the American btmnessiiMn was just a greedy* flatulent hypo> 
crke, l|i soulful* doleful tones* Mr. Chamberlain admcoiiriied 
these writers to mend their pens beforeit was too late. 

Too late for what? 

Oh, 1 suppose, before the American businessman* wrapped 
in his woun^ and his profits, silently folded his factories and 
stole away to more hospitable shores. 

Qiamberlain's reproachful litany to the literateurs went on 
and on, for a whole long editorial section, and you would 
never have believed it possible that the man who was dishing 
out this nauseating, predigested tripe had once been a really 
promising, and even brilliant, young book reviewer for the 
Nno York Tones. 

But all this is really beside the point at the moment, be- 
cause what I originally intended to tell you about was the 
time when I was finally arrested for passing a forged pre- 
scription in a drugstore up on Seventy-first Street and Broad- 
way. 

1 had, as usual, gathered an indiscriminate armful of cos- 
qietics from the (teplay tables and, loaded down with this 
debris, had stepped up to the counter and placed my phony 
scrip before the attending clerk, when a tall, gangly, coun- 
try-type gent quietly stepped alongside me and flashed his 
goddamned badge. 

Well, rd been expecring something bke it for quite a while, 
because for almost two years I'd been flooding the town with 
hundreds of forged drug prescriptions. But still, when Uncle 
Sam’s boy suddenly sto^ there beside me with that bronze 
tmion tn«his hand, die jolt of it nearly knocked me on my can. 

hhweidieless 1 took a good, close look at the l^wid em- 
boswd on his badge, not because I was so calm and self-pos- 
acased admUt it all, but because, in a cmy town like New 
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York, even some members of the public library and the Sani- 
tation Department are liable to fla^ some kind of badge on 
you. I wanted to make sure I was m for the real thing and not 
just being pushed around by some ash-can supervisor. 

Welk he was a narcotics agent, all right, but, I tell you, he 
looked and acted less like a cop than some of the doormen 
I've seen around this town. He looked like a sort of untalented 
Lincoln, and I also noticed that he had a very nice, quiet 
voice. 

“Why didn’t you go back to Lexington?” he said to me. 
“Why didn’t you go down there and give yourself a chance?” 

“I’ve been there twice already,” 1 said. 

“But you just stayed a month each time,” he said. “A month 
ain’t enough. Why don’t you go back there and stay for a 
while?” 

“Well,” I said, “you’ve got me now. I don’t see where I 
have much of a choice in the matter, have 1?” 

“Where do you live?" he asked. “Is !*■ far from here?” 

“No,” I said, “it’s just a block and a half.” 

“You mind if we go up there?” he said. 

“Not a bit of it.” 

It was raining like hell that day, so when we gor outside he 
opened his umbrella and we sloshed over to my lace near 
West End Avenue. I happened to have a fine big room in a 
brownstone house at the time, and, as a matter of fact. I’d 
just a few days before gotten through furnishing it. 

1 naturally expected him to frisk the joint and see if I had 
any “schmeck” concealed anywhere about the premises, but 
he just planted himself in a comfortable armchair and looked 
around the place with obvious approval. 

* You’ve got it real nice here,” he said. ‘ must have 
spent quite a bit on it.” 

“I spent four hundred dollars on u, ’ I said, “and now Aat 
you’ve grabbed me, you can have it all for forty cents.” 
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*Tin tony eo hear you aay that,** he raid. **1 don*!: intend to 
make dungs aeem br^gfuer than th*^ are, but you oi^t to 
store aU t& mff whh some friends for a while and go back 
down to liCxingttMi and get yourself stral^^itened out, once 
for aO. Go down and blue<gras yourself, why don’t you? 
Turn yourself in, get youts^ sentenced. TheyH only give 
you the minimum— four and a half months, diat*s alL** 

**Just a minute,** I said. **You mean, you’ll let me pot all 
dias stuff in stcurage and let me go down to Lexington by my- 
self, Widiottt handcuffs? ” 

*^ure,** he said. **You*re not a bad guy. You’re just in a 
jam. One of your doctors told me that you ere pretty ack. So 
go on down. Only, don’t take too long about it. Let’s see, to- 
day is Friday. Why don’t you get off the beginning of next 
week? By die way, you didn’t cash your scrip this evening, 
so how are you fixed for stuff?” 

**ril need a shot pretty badly in a couple of hours,” 1 said. 

**Okay,” he said. ”You go to any doctor in this neighbor- 
hood and if he doesn’t want to write for you, )ua tell him to 
call me up. I’ll give you my home number and I’ll see that he 
pots you straight un^ you can get out of town.” 

In duMTt, he was an absolute prince. 

And how did I react to diiis prince? Like a typical drug 
addict. 1 sold all my furniture die very next day and took it 
on die lam. I moved over to Brooklyn, and for the next six 
months 1 scraped and cheated and scrounged and finagled. 
And dieo, when I was at last completely strapped and couldn’t 
even rsiM a quarter, I finally landed down at 90 Churdi Street, 
widi the narcodcs squad. 

ni say one thing for diose boys, nobody reproadied me, 
nobody was disappdnted in me, and nobody had a grudge 

pEg^SuEEnC 

By the way, I had purposely landed with them on a Tv^ 
day because I’d heard, through the grapevhic, that addicts 



weie gmenOy iltipped ont every Wednesday. This informal-' 
tioR proved to be quite wrong. Actually, shipments to Lex- 
ingtoo were made at venous odd and unpredictable times and , 
as it turned out; I was stuck, good and sick, over in West 
Street jail for die following diree weeks. 

In cate 3 /^ don't know about West Street jail, it is the 
Fecferal House of Detention in New York, and from the mo- 
ment y<m enter it you become aware of its extraordinary at- 
mosphere of almost festive corruption. It reminded me of the 
Matshalsea Prison out of Uttle Dorrit, because here coo each 
floor was like an aviary, in which the jailbirds chirped and 
fluttered about under the guardianship of a lot of garrulous, 
paternal turnkeys. 

In other words, if you're pbnning to devote yourself to a 
life of cfune, implying ail its incipient risks, I advise you to 
confine your aedvides to the specially selected areas where 
you are likely to be faced by only a federal rap. A federal 
house of detention is definitely the only place where the 
officiadng personnel seems to be reit'arkably free of moral 
ascendancy or personal rancor. Also, I’m told, the food is 
much better. 

At any rate, even though 1 was deathly sick over in West 
Street, because I got only one shot of morphine a day for die 
first four days, I can’t say that I found myself in cc pany that 
was either boring, despairing, or depressing. Or course it 
wasn't all beer and skitdes, by any means, but it seems diat 
most of my fellow prisoners had, by common consent, de- 
cided to face their dksperate dilemmas in a spirit of rakidi 
bravado. 

There were excepdons, of course. Pardcwlarly, right after a 
man got sentenced and had, perhaps, landed a ten-year stretch 
at Lmvenworth. He was thra inclined to be r -‘dy and un- 
commanicative for a couple of days. But before long he was 
again likety to join in the noisy, nigh 'y card games, and even 
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to txy his hand at stealhig aome canned fruit out of die )ail 
wanlioiise. 

It was hard to resist the devit-mayHOie sfdrit diat jpeiv 
meated West Street, and 1 thought it was endrdy possible 
diet die really shattering sadness of their situations probably 
came hmne to most of these people only some time after- 
ward, when diey finally had to setde down to serving dieir 
long, solemn years in the various federal prisons all over die 
country. 

I was sentenced for a cure to Lexington, Kentucky, which 
at diat time meant only four months and fifteen days. Mean- 
while, I languished in a chronic state of nausea on my bed in 
West Street, hoping vainly from day to day that 1 would be 
diipped out with a contingent of other addicts from the Man- 
hattan area. 

But, despite my debility and my illness, I did partake in 
aome small measure in the life and activities around me. First 
i^f all, 1 met a six-foot-four-inch Negro named Jonathan Bell, 
^o was doing rime for being a conscientious objector. Since 
he^as a Jehovah’s Witness he had gotten only eight months 
for^fuang to bear arms; and so he was serving out his short 
tenn^’ th^ West Street Iritchen, and in his spare time he tried 
to m«K converts to his peculiar denomination. Although he 
was o^ twenty-one years old, he had a great deal of quiet 
dignity^nd, because 1 found him unusually handsome, I had 
made a i^le pencil drawing of him. So we became friends. 

Jonathm soon noticed that I skipped all my meals and that 
I drank only the milk that was served twice a day, so from 
then on h)p somehow managed to smuggle me some precious 
saewed fruit out of the officers* mess, and every once in a 
while he utould even manage to bring me a box of salt-free 
Uneeda il^^scuttt. 

Sometimes I used to talk with Jonadian about die only man 
in our nudst Mio was faetpg a posubte death sentence, Julius 



Roteiibcrg« the prisoner in West Street who was locked 

in e cell all by himself, and to whom none of the rest of us 
were pernihced to talk. I mid Jonathan diat one day I had 
been taken to court aloi^ with the Rosenbergs, and that I was 
sure, from the couple of hours Fd spent widi ^m, that it was 
Mrs. Rosenberg who was the strong and dominant person in 
riiis team. He seemed more like a Ixwildered, chuckleheaded 
Talmud student, who’d somehow gotten adrift in tides that 
were entirely beyond his understanding or control 
*1 often hear him talking to die guard,*’ said Jonadian, *‘and 
he seems to be more worried about his dry cereal for break- 
fast dum about the death sentence that is on him.” 

*'WeU,” I said, ”you can't judge a man just by the way he 
talks. God only knows what really goes on in his heart.” 

**Yoa sure got that right,” said Jonathan. “By the way, do 
yon know how to play chess^ ” 

‘*Yes,” I said. “Do you want to learn?” 

“It’s not for me,” he said. “It’s for Mr. Alger Hiss, who’s 
looking for a game, particularly tonigh^ because they’re send- 
ing him oS tomorrow morning. If you don’t mind. I’ll bring 
hm around here, later on.” 

So, I played only that one game of chess with Alger Hiss, 
because they did take him away the very next day to serve 
his five-year sentence for perjury. I .night as wcU dmit that 
die game we played that evening was a pretty si nky one; 
chances are we both had a hell of a lot of other distracting 
matters on our minds. 

Aldiough Hiss had been convicted of a very serious crime, 
all the inmates in West Street were uncriticaUy courteous to 
him. To most of these men, who had been counterfeiters, bank 
soldiers and hi-jackers, he was just a frozen enigma. Lacking 
the profit mdtive, it was all somehow complet* h' ’..eyond dieir 
understanding and, consequendy, beyond their condemnadt^ 
There were diiee or four sowll-i^ ne Communists also in 
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West Street eweiong tmU end t noticed diet dwjr wete t 
fMcetty wettHSedplin^ doeeinoiiciied Jk»c who liekUy' ever 
had aoy^ treffic wm die odier prisoner!. 

The greater surprise, whai, one moniiii^ rjg^t after 
Ittcakfasc, the kam a tcrac dve of them, a man odled Lennie 
Scone, came ovv to me and sac down at die foot of my bed. 

**How you feet?** he ashed. 

**Teccible,*' 1 said. “I should be doivn in Lexington where 
they would take care of me.** 

**I want to talk to you about something chat's haj^ning 
here,** he said. '‘Something that concerns all of us.** 

“What is it?** tasked. 

“You know,** he said, “chat the day after tomorrow is the 
Jewidi Passover, don’t you? Well, they always hold some 
kind of a service downstairs on die first Seder night. Jewish 
lescanrants aU over town send all lands of food and pastries, 
so diat die people in here can also have a holiday celebradon. 
You understand?*’ 

“Fine,** 1 said. “You sit next to me at the Seder, and you are 
welcome to my share of the grub. I’d only throw it up, any- 

99 

way. 

“That’s not die reason Tm talking to you,’’ he said. “1 want 
you to realixe what is happenii^ hm, right under your very 
009tJ^ 

“What is it?** 1 said. “I’m so sick roost of the time, I hardly 
nocioe anythii^.’* 

“You know, of course, that Rosenberg b a Jew," he said. 
“Well, dien, the authtmties here have fiady refused to allow 
lum to participate in die Peasover fesdvaL (le can’t come to 
diediiiner." 

“Wi^** 1 lud, “don’t foigec due the jailers here are respon- 
aftk fme the maximttm security of hb person. Hb ceU b lit 
iq|icwenty*fe«ir houisa day, and he’s the only one in the place 
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wfao*t niuler cottfomt survdllance by die c^cer who is m 
disqie of die reodving room.** 

*nrhtt’» got nodiing to do with it,** said Stone. “He’s a Jew, 
isn’t he? Vmavtr is a sacred Jewish holiday, isn't it? He has 
his rights, hasn’t he? WeU, I’m getting up a peddon that well 
boycott ^ PSssover dinner unless Rosenberg is permitted to 
participate ink.’’ 

“Just a minute,*’ I said. “Are you trying to get me agitated 
about the fact that Rosenberg is not gomg to have his diaie 
in a service that he probably hasn’t even thought about in a 
quarter of a century? What are you trying to tell me? That 
he’s a religious Jew whose Passover rights are being violated?’’ 

“Are you just a typical, selfish petty bourgeois?’’ said Stone. 
“Or what are you, anyway?’’ 

“At the .ivoment,’’ ? said, “I happen to be a drug addict. But 
whatever the hell I am, unlike some other people I could 
name. I’ve never confused my private calamides with the pub- 
lic welfare. That’s why I’m not a Communist. You under- 
stand?’’ 

“So you won’t sign,’’ Stone said, as he got up, absolutely 
pale with rage. 

“No,’* I said, “and what’s more, if you don’t move your ass 
out of here pretty fast. I’m even liable to puke all over you, 
besides!” 

As a matter of fact, I did go to the Seder, which proved a 
very fesdve occasion if only for the fact that all the Irish 
prison guards in attendance wore rabbinical skullcaps during 
die services. The Jewish restaurants in town had given their 
lavidi best, and even I had two matzo balls and some breast of 
diicken, vdiich I had cause to regret deeply, later on. It 
m^t interest you to know that Rosenberg was given a din- 
ner identical with ours, in his cell. There was •• "oycott. 

Another creature on trial for treason at that time was a 
peculiar eohpna called Sergeant Provo . When 1 first met him 
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he had elmdy sfient more duui five yens in variont priaona 
and decemion homes, and he was now bade b New York be- 
canaa his case wu i|(ab beii^ appealed b Fdey Square. 

1 ran into him about four days after Pd landed b West 
•Street. For some unfadi<»nable reason, the powers b charge 
had decided to move me to another fioor, and, b my con^ 
tkm, I can only say that diose goddamned stairs nmriy fin- 
ished me off. When I finally did manage to totter up to the 
next foor, I fell onto the first bed that was planted rig^t 
altMigside the staircase, and 1 just lay there for a while, like a 
deadlox. 

About half an hour later a tall, blue-eyed, well-spoken, foot- 
ball-|daybg type came over to me and said, “I'm sorry, 
friend, but this bed is already occupied.” 

“I’m terribly sick,” I said, “so 1 just had to plump down 
here, because 1 simply couldn’t drag myself any farther.” 

“Oh, you poor darlbg!” said the blond giant. “You just 
stay r^t here, and I’ll run and get some clean linen for you.” 

Well, that was Sergeant Provoo. He was the official trusty 
on my floor, and let me tell you that his hands were nearly as 
cool and his manner almost as soothbg as Gertrude’s, down 
bLexii^;ton. 

He did have a couple of thbgs over Gertrude, though. He 
knew The Love Song of J. Alfred Frufrock by heart, and at 
one rime, before he’d gotten bto trouble, he had owned a 
copy of The Emperor Jones^wiA my illustrations. 

Specifically, Provoo was accused of having perpetrated some 
reaBy shodcing actions of a treasonable nature while b be 
custody of the Japanese prison aurhoriries. His many trials 
had already dragged on for five years, and sbee he had no 
inoo^ of his own, it was Unde Sam who had been fooring 
die bflis for fus numberless appeds, and who had also been 
^ np die carfare for die various witnesses that had to 
heenm^yed from Japm and odier far-off, oudybg plaoes. 1 



diinkPlrovoo enjoyed going to comt every day, because he cer- 
tainly had a ball regaling me with dramatic accounts of the 
many l^[al skirmishes that were provoked during his trial 

All 1 can say is dut, throughout my stay in West Street, he 
was enormoudy kind to me-brought me fresh ice bags, clean 
linen, warm blankets, and behaved altogether like a real pal 1 
don't know how well he would have worn in a Japanese prison 
compound, but in- the Federal House of Detention he was an 
absolute Florence Nightingale. 

Every day he read the gossip columns in the New York 
papers and kept me thoroughly informed of the latest goings 
on in all the literary and theatrical circles. 

“Here’s one about Clare Boothe Luce,” he said to me one 
morning. “Seems like she’s planning to write another play. It 
says here she’s going down to Charleston to work on it.” 

“She’s probably going to Mepkin," 1 said. “Mepkin, South 
Carolina.” 

“You wrote a play with her once, didn’t you?” said Provoo. 
“Whatever became of it?” 

“It was never produced,” I said, “but I think she managed 
to unload it on some movie people, because I remember get* 
ting a few thousand dollars out of it from somewhere. It was 
called The Yohimbe Tree.” 

“She must be quite a gal! ” said Provoo. 

“She is,” 1 said. 


She is, indeed! 

A lot of people have written, and a great many mote have 
talked, about Clare throughout the years, but the basic es- 
sence of her personality has somehow always managed to 
elude both her adulators and her detractor^. Some of them 
have elatmed that ^e is a sort of psychological piaying man^ 
tia, a rehicamation of Lucreiia berg’s, or a female vennon of 
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Nkoold MacdinvellL Othen have oon^Mced her to Mafgaexiie 
de Kavtnc^ to Geotge Sand and to Mme. de StaiL 

Alter knowing h» for nM»re than a quarter ol a century, 1 
must oonicae thiK acme kind of reasonatdy ccmvtnctng caae 
ooidd oercainly be made out for each of these comparisons. 
And yet die truth, the absolute truth, rcndes, enigmatically, 
sdU somewhere else; because all of these people, Ae Borgias 
and the <fe StaSls, and all the rest eadi had organic identity, 
like wood, and wool, and silk, and cotton. Tliere was cer- 
tainly noting synthetic about any of them. But Qare, what- 
ever else she may be, is definitely a completely modem in- 
vention. For all I know, she may indeed be the b^c ardietype 
lor the future rulers of the impending American Matriardute. 

Remember, die is no mere Oveta Culp Hobby or Dorothy 
Thcmpson. Oh, no! She seems more like the next develop- 
ment in a fr^tening fruition whose seed was dormant in 
those terrible dames who used to dip me their secret recipes 
for soy-bean crullers, more than twenty years ago. But while 
those ladies permitted themselves to be quagmired in their 
dull domestic activities, dare has added to their diamond-hard 
effraatery and insecdike persistence her own stupendous, aii- 
enctHUpassihg ambitum. 

Well, at any rate, for quite a number of years I was com- 
pletefy fascinated by her cavortings, and during most of that 
thne 1 had a very active soda! and workup relationship with 
her. 1 think it is s^pnificant, however, that when I started to 
work for her husband neither he nor anyone else on Life sus- 
peceed that 1 had known Clare for quite some years before. It 
would have been no recom m endation, and certainly no help 
to me, anyone had suqiecmd it. 

The boss's wife is a kind oS a n^tmaridt figure, anyway, 
wherever the heQ you happen to be working, but Clue Boothe 
Ijttoc was mch epocent ogit on her own account dwt the stafi 
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on Thm and Life pracdeally crooed themselves whenever 
heroasne was even accidentally mentioned. 

By the time it finally leaked out that I’d known her for 
yean, and that 1 occasionally visited with die Luces up in 
WesqKurt and on dieir plantation down in Mepkin, I was so 
solidly entrenched as a helpful idea man m every department 
diat my camaraderie with our employer and his awe-inspiring 
wife teemed like a pardonable, if somewhat nerve-iackii^, 
eccentricity. 

1 went down to Mepkin a couple of times to work with 
Oare on our play, and, believe me, I was properly impressed 
by the air-conditioned dilapidation of their baronial byout. 

When die Luces had first purchased that Southern plan- 
tation of theirs, there was considerable speculation among 
dieir employees as to what this gambit could possibly signify. 
After all, there was nothing in the past of cither of them that 
gave any clue that the fulfillment of their aspirations required 
half a dozen gardeners to drape Spanish moss from their an- 
cestral trees every morning before sunup. One saturnine spirit 
among us suggested that they had gone down below the 
Mason-Dixon line for the sole purpose of reintroducing 
slavery. This was not only a palpable libel, but base ingrati- 
tude besides, since both of the Luces were notonojsly con- 
siderate and generous employers. 

Mepkin puzzled me, too. 1 could understand Westchester or 
even Palm Beach, but the magnolia trees, the sunken gardens, 
and the duck blinds somehow didn’t quite connect with the 
image 1 had in my mind of Harry Luce as a landowner. But 
diere they were, entertaining their peers and their dependents 
utith a grace and an aplomb that could hardly have been 
bettered by die past. 

One evening at the dinner table there did occur a slight 
COnttetem|Miy the memory of which ecomes wakeful **i me 
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vmemwi i atppen to overbear a oonpie of tiiiidrm'i^puinel> 
log k tile aiMat belov ivin^^ 

Tban were nine of os at table that night, and it was iodeed 
a lemutEri^y noodascr^ grmp that was flattering^ iflanii> 
nated by the p^ydlow, vrindproof, nondrip catunes. As 1 
lemoriber it. Iris Tree and Dr. Krnnmer and I were beh^ 
obliging^ muldlinguai for die benefit of some quite ondis> 
tingmriied recent arrivals from abroad. A very mised bi^, as 
yoocalnaee. 

Now, then, as is only becoming on these occasions, Glare, 
beautifally dressed, was holding forth at one end of the table, 
while Hany quite properly was seated opposite her, at die 
very far odier end of it. The rest of us, since we were all of 
e^;^ unimportance, were scattered helter-skelter in between 
dann. 

And dien we nodced diat our hosts, while carving the wild 
dude and defdy passing the various dishes on to their guests, 
omtinued with an animated discussion which had obviously 
been started before any of us had arrived in the dining room. 

As far as Fm able to recall, there was some disagreement 
between dmn about the merits of the sear system in the movie 
indastiy, or maybe it was something even more trivial than 
that; b^ as dieir contention grew gradually more personal, 
and even acrimonious, a certain unavoidable pall of embar- 
mentbqpm to settle on die assembled company. 

And then, suddenly, in a moment of complete silence, 
Harry decisively pot down his carving tools. I watdied him 
as he leaned slig^dy forward in his seat and said, in a voice so 
edd diat it seoned oomfdetely bereft of vibrations, "You're 
iuie you're i^hc, aren't you? You’re quite, quim sore!*' 

"Yea," said dare, "I'm absolutely sore! " 

"Wefl,** arid Harry, "if you're really so cemdn, are you 
, . .are you wiffing to bet a million dollars on it?*' 

Noar, kt me lelt you somediiiqi;, it was so stffl in dun room 
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at tiMt moment that you could hear the stuffed fish over die 
mantelpiece flap^ung his gills. 

Clare had become very pale and had turned suddenly, 
fiercely ai^, and, I suppose, was )ust on the verge of an- 
swering hbn when she probably happened to catch a sobering 
nght of smne of our stupefied faces. 

You see, even the foreigners among us had clearly under- 
stood that these two contenders were not just a couple of 
diow-off' kids doing some exaggerated boasting in a comer 
candy store. Our hosts were two honest-to-God millionaires, 
and one of them had quietly but firmly challenged the other 
to bet him a million American dollars, right across our dinner 
table. 

I haven't the slightest doubt that the most obtuse among us 
knew that Harry was in dead earnest; and, what’s more. I’m 
convinced that Clare was prevented from accepting his chal- 
lenge only because, as a socially perceptive person, she muse 
certainly have become increasingly aware of the frozen be- 
wilderment, and even fear, on the fices of her seven im- 
pecunious dinner guests. 
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CHAPTER tWBNTV 


*X HAVE THE CURIOUS feeling diat in the next few 
diopters I’m going to lose the last few friends 1 soil have left, 
beonse Tin about to relate some of my adventures and mis- 
adventores in show business. I think I have mentioned some- 
where before that for a tune 1 was managii^ editor of Stage 
nu^axme; and so, in die very nature of diti^ 1 couldn't help 
tmtgecmixedupwiriialacof theatrical people. 

It is scm^ how fond I am of nearly all actors when I’m 
WMdung them perform on a stage, or even when they're just 
jgoSog through their paces at reheusals, and how odious I find 
mm of thim when I happen to eoooonter diem socially. And 
|ot I i up pps e It is tmdeiaiandaUe, too; yon see, after a w^ 

im ecaor gett m pby so many tMereoc patoib in wmA a variety 
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of plays» that somewhere along the line he can’t help mislay- 
ing his own iden^. And if you don’t know who m hell you 
r^y are, it certainly is very ^fficult to be yourself. 

There are exceptions, of coarse. Take an incorrigible, 
sugar<nied ham like Charles Laughton, for instance; you’d 
swear he hasn’t a shred of identity left, by now. But you’d be 
wrong. He is a wonderfully straight, uncontaminated hombre, 
once he steps out of the spotlight. I know about half a dozen 
others like that, but by and large my depressing generaliza- 
tion bolds only too true. 

Another thing I’ve noticed— that nobody in all creation talks 
mote persistently and more exhaustively about his Art than 
an actor does. 

How come? 

I sucipcci it has to do with a desperate fear that the whole 
art of acting resides in the keeping of about two dozen peo- 
ple the whole world over (including Bali and Sumatra) and 
that all the rest of the practicing mummers one encounters are 
just so many examples of acute, ingro'vn vanity and compul- 
sive exhibitionism. 

A terrible thought, isn’t it? 

It makes me think of those two Austrian midgets I men- 
tioned a while ago, who had encompassed their small persons 
with endless cuff links, tiepins, wrist .v atches, ano nher tan- 
gible details,. just to make sure that they existed at t.i; well, it 
seems to me that Melpomene and Thalia are, very likely, the 
midgets of die Muses, and so their servitors can’t ever stop 
dieir stultifying controversies and exposidonal discourses on 
die subject of technique. 

There was one person I knew who had a truly wonderful 
Rlatkmdiip with all actors, at all times, and that was Mr. 
Alexander Ince, the publisher of Stage mag.i''’ Mr. Ince 
amply calked ro them and aifentt them as if they were ail a 
bunch ever so attracdve, slighdy c -*plcd children. 
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In the conrie of • lew yean I learned a great deal from Mr. 
Inoe, and 1 place him* unhe^tingly, at the very top of my 
long* long list of favorke Hungarians. 

My affectionate rebtkmship with this particular ethnic 
group is really quite surprising when I recall how, when I 
was a small boy, my mother had always gravely admonished 
me to be most careful about my various social relationships. 

“Remember, my child,” she used to say to me, “that every- 
thing Ifeast of the Cbnube is Asia.” 

i knew perfealy well what she meant; she meant Hungary. 

And yet, although 1 was deeply attached to my mother and 
often took great stock in her teachings, 1 must confess that I 
have been involved one vray or another with all sorts of Hun- 
garians for the bener part of forty years, and that I have 
rarely savored the rich juices of life with greater awareness 
duin in the company of these particular Asiatics. 

Mr. Alexander Ince, my publisher, was about ten years 
<dder than 1, but he always managed to look a hell of a lot 
younger than his age. I used to think he resembled one of 
those slant-eyed, ruddy-faced Tibetan bonzes that arc always 
grinning out of the pages of the Nattonal Geographic. 

Ince proved in many, many ways an almost ideal employer 
for me. I had certainly had a wonderful time working for 
Frank Crowninshield, too, but even he quite definitely lacked 
the cheerful, tolerant skepucism chat seems to be the basic 
iHithright of every Hungarian. 

Yes, I owe Mr. Ince not only a greater understanding of 
rile theater, and the affiliated sldlis which are employed m its 
service, but by sage words and astonishing examples he defi- 
nitely maru^g^ to increase my not too lavish fund of human 
orieraQoeas#dl 

111 teU you the kind of guy Afex Ince was. 

When rd been workup for him for about three monriis, I 
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said to him one afternoon that I was going to quit a little 
eartter becauae it was my sweetheart’s birthday. I told him I’d 
bought her a couple of fine Victorian bracelets, and that I 
wanted to stop oif at the store to pick them up before I went 
uptown. 

“You are going to the jeweler’s right now?” Ince asked. 

“Yes,” I said..“It’s over on Madison near Fifty-sixth Street.” 

“Excellent!” said Mr. Ince. ‘‘Would you mind very much 
if I went with you?” 

‘‘Not at all,” I said, ‘‘but I’ll have to go straight up to my 
girl's afterward. I hope you won’t mind.” 

Actually I was a little annoyed that he wanted to come 
along with me. I couldn’t see the point of it at all, but as long 
as he had asked I couldn’t very well refuse him. So we left 
the office and cook a cab up to Fifty-sixth Street. 

The jeweler had promised to attach some safety catches on 
my little bracelets. Before finally wrapping them up he 
showed them to me once more, and so Ince also got a look at 
them. 

"How do you like them?” I asked him. 

“They are nice,” he said, taking them into his hands. "Quite 
nice. And is this the best that you were able to find in dtis 
Store?” 

No matter how you looked at it, it was a hell c i tactless 
question, and 1 didn’t quite know what to make of it. 

“You see, she likes Victorian jewelry,” 1 saio, "and she is 
particularly fond of trinkets that are made of gold and black 
lacquer. You undersund?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Ince, putting the bracelets back on the 
counter. “I think you are making a big mistake.” 

i WW stunned. What did the old goat mean. . n\"vay? 

“A miscake?” I said. “What kind of a mistake?” ^ 

“You muse forgive me for what F - going to tell you,” ho 
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fdd, *1 mr Fm sme, Fm tbsohitely sore, you ought to get your 
w reet h cartioroedAyinoch nker.** 

1 felt noyself sodden^ getd^ quhs sore at him. 1 hadn*t 
wanted hm to amie uong wi% nw in the first place, and 
now that he had crowded himaelf into my goddamned after- 
noon he was making soap bubbles out of my birthday gift. 

*Tm fony,” I sai^ “but diese bracelets are exactly what I 
was tooldi^ for. They cost me nearly two hundred dollars, 
and that's a lot more than I actually can afford right now.” 

At moment, as if obeying a sudden, irresistible impulse, 
Mr. Inoe took my hand in his, and, as I looked into his diining 
obsidian eyes, it came to me widi a shock that, for some 
mysterious reason of his own, du; old Chinaman was deeply 
moved. 

“Please don't be angry with me,” he said, “but, believe me, 
diis is not the time to think of money. You must get your little 
pri a real surprise. Fm sure she will like these bracelets very 
much, too, but be honest about it— in a certain v^y, she is 
really expecdng them. It will not be a great surprise, a sur- 
prise that one likes to bring on a birthday. Will it?’* 

Let me tell you, there was something so compelling, almost 
l^pnodc, Jn the way he said all this, that I felt a good deal 
nirdlified by his earnestness. 

“Unfortunately," 1 said, “everything else 1 looked at cost 
a great deal more money than I can spare right now, so I’ve 
settled for the best and most atttacdve gift within my means.’’ 

“Then you must let me help you!" he said. “L« us look 
ataome o^er things in the du>p and see if we can’t find some- 
thing diat would be more suitable. Please, (dease let us do 
that!** 

1 don't have to tell you dtat die goddamned jeweler had 
overheard every word we*d said and had fcur more than five 
minnlef been jitterii^ in back ns like an «pil«pc>c ven- 
trikM|uist Before 1 was even able to raise a proceflhig ^nd he 
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was ladling a couple of jewelry trays under our noses and 
making ducking Madison Avenue noises over them. 

“Ju« a minute, Mr. Incc,” I said. “If you’re planning to put 
Out a lot of money for me this afternoon, I want you to know 
that I won’t be able to pay you back any part of it for God 
knows how long. Never,. probably. 1 just want you to know 
that’* 

But Inoe had turned completely aside from me and was al> 
ready filling around critically in those black-velvet jewelry 
pon^ 

To teQ you the truth, I didn’t quite know how to take this 
presumptuous, buttinsky performance of his. In fact, I was so 
puzzl^ by my own feelings that I hardly paid any attention 
to him, until he finally lifted a necklace off a tray and held it 
in the^ir right in front of me. 

“Now, this is more like it!’’ he said triumphantly. “This is 
really beautiful, and it will look just wonderful on your litde 
friend. How do you like it?’’ 

“How much is it?” I said to the jeweler. 

“Only four hundred dollars,” said the brigand. “It’s a real 
museum piece and worth at least double that amount, any 
day.” 

“Put it in a nice gift box,” said Mr. Ince. “M'^ke a nice 
package, and we’ll wait for it.” 

While he was fumbling in his pocket for his checkbook, I 
felt myself getting sore at him all over ^ain. Whai the hell did 
he think he was doing, anyway? He was cither off his nu^ or 
he had some ai^le that I hadn’t figured out yet. I was certainly 
detemuned never to give him back a penny of his two hun- 
dred bucks, that was sure. 

1 walked over to rf*e other end of the store ard reared mood- 
ify out the window. After a couple of minutes, Ince ap- 
proadhed me and put his hand on my r’ oulder. 
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1 ean tdl yw» one he W been • yoonf^r imn I 

would ccnaialjr have hewled the enp out of ham et cfa» 
pome. As it was, I jasr made a gesture of hnpatience end oon> 
tmoed to stare stcsiily out jneo the street, where e soft 
dinzle had just sec in. 

**My friend,*' Mr. Ince said softly, "I want you to under- 
stand why I have done this thing this afternoon.” 

I tutned around and looked at him sternly, and, by Qod, the 
crazy>old Tibetan positively had tears in his eyes. 

"You see,” he said, in a shaky voice, ”I know that you like 
diis young lady very mudi. You do, don't you?” 

“Of course,” I said. “You know I do.” 

“All right," he said. “And I also know that you are very 
happy with her. You are, aren’t you’” 

“Yes, yes,” 1 said impatiently. 

“And ril tell you what else I know,” said Mr. Ince. “I know 
that you have many, many friends in this city who are very 
fond of you. If you had to have sudden money for an opera- 
tion, hundreds of people would lend it to you, if you didn’t 
have k. If you couldn’t pay your rent, or your telefdmne bill, 
everybody would be ready to lay it out for you. I’m sure of 
that. Wh^ver bad luck would come your way, they would 
oercainly help you. Well, then, at this moment in your life 
yon are not luving such bad luck. You’re in love with a beau- 
rifol youi^ woman who also is very mudi in love with you. 
That is so, isn’t it? Well, then, Mr. King, I want you to re- 
member that Alexander Ince once stood by you, not in mis- 
fmtune, but in your happiness! You see, I, too, was once 
very modi in love, )usc like you, quite a long while and 
after some strange hsppenii^ 1 lost not only my girl but my 
position, toQ^ and everyriiii^ in that life ran thnw^h my 
ringers and came to nothing. You know, 1 have stnoe won- 
de^’many and many a rime whether it migiit not have been 
of gieat help to me, and m the whole atcuarioii, if 1 ooold have 



looftd anyone in all of Budapest who would have stood 
bfavetyb/meinawy happimss. . . /’ 


By the way, the young woman whose birthday I was cele- 
btaong was called IVlarjorie Belle, not to be confused with 
Maigie Loo King, my present and final wife. 

Marjorie Belle was a diminutive ballerina whom 1 had first 
encountered in southern California some two years before, 
vidien Ufe magazine had dispatched me out to the West 
Coast on a rather amusing scouting job. 

You see, Walt Disney’s first feature-length picture, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, had just been released, and I 
had told Mr. Billings, the managing editor, that each cartoon 
character in the picture surely had a human prototype who 
had served as a mode! for the artists. I had long known that 
die animators at the studio preferred to make their drawings 
after watching films of live actors going through the various 
motions that were essential for their cartoon sequences. 

’‘You mean,” said Mr. Billings, “tha. there are real people 
who posed for the seven dwarfs and all the rest of them?” 

“Certainly,” 1 said. “I have friends who are working out at 
Disney’s, and they have assured me that their sketches repre- 
sent a synthesis which is based on the movements of living 
models.” 


“Good!” said Mr. Billings. “Obviously our Hollywood of- 
fice is never going to get any of this stuff for us, so why don’t 
you fly out to the Coast and see if you can dig up some of dm 
photo material for our next issue? Snow White is getting more 
publicity and public attention than any other film is likely to 
get diis year, and it would be a real scoop for us tc print die 
ordinal human cast of characters, wouldn’t it'” 

So the following morning 1 flew out to I lolh • ^d. and die 
day after Td landed at the Beverly Wilshire I had photographs 
of all die seven dwarfs, of the stepn. ther, and even oi the 
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pniKse; the tmly <»ie MiU eluded me was Snow White 
heiadf. You aeci some mysterious reason Disney wanted 
to keq> her identity under wraps for a while» mid no one, out- 
ahie of a small group in the stutfio, had die v^uest idea who 
die really was! 

But, as I arid before, I had some old friends working out at 
the plant, and in another cou|de of days I was able to inform 
dieir publicity department that 1 knew the identity of the 
model for Snow Wlute. Disney finally gave his consent for us 
to take some photos of her, which we couldn’t have done 
without his agreement because, as it turned out, she wras mar> 
tied to one of die head animators at the studio. 

Her name was Marjorie Belle, and she was a ravishing 
eighteen>year-oid ballerina. When I got my first gander at 
her, it gave me sudi a jolt that remnants of ^e atomic fallout 
stayed with me for the next five years. 

But I’m nobody’s gladsome fool, either, and after taking a 
good look at little Marjorie Belle I went right out and bought 
myself a jdane ticket ^ck to New York. The Life office in 
the East had expected me to stay a mondi or six weeks on the 
Coast, but, whim 1 considered the h^ potential for incipient 
misdiief und disaster that was hovering all around me out 
there, I decided to cop myself a fast walk. 

What would have bera the sense of hangii^ around, any- 
way? She was married, and I was married, and it was obvious 
dwt I was going to get an awful crurii on her, so I did the only 
dih^ diat made sense, under the circumseances. 1 packed up 
Wndle of scoop photografdis and beat it bock East. 

And diat’s die way die land lay, until about a year and a 
half kter, when little Marjorie caO^ me on the phone at my 
office one afternoon and raid me that she was in New York. 
Alone! 

1 took her ra the dieater diat evening, and bter we went up 
radance at dm Savoy Ballroom, mHarl^ 
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A^^ittaneveniiq^! 

The lights were rosy and subdued* the girls looked en- 
chanting; dhe band wasn^t just swinging, it was wailing. And 
Marjorie Belle told me she was separated from her husband. 

**And what are your plans now?** I asked her. 

“Wdl, now Tm going back to Califomb,” she said. “I only 
had a chance to c^mne on East because I was on the road with a 
Htdlywood variety troupe that played its last date in Boston 
day before yesterday. In fact, I have a ticket for the Chicago 
train that leaves here tomorrow morning at ten-forty-five.” 

“In God*s name!*’ I said. “You only just got here, and it 
certainly seems silly to dash right back, particularly since 
your marriage is on die rocks anyway. Why are you in such 
a mad rush to get back?” 

“I’m not,” she said. “But the company I danced with has 
paid for my ticket, and I really don’t know how I’d get along 
here in New York. I’d Just love to stay here. Believe me, I’d 
like nothing better than to stay here.” 

If you are interested, and want to lead an exhaustive ac- 
count of this emotional safari in all its lush detail, you can find 
it in a collection of stories called The Vogue Reader, which 
is a potpourri of stuff out of Vogue mi^azine that was pub- 
lished by Julian Messner a few years ago. Meanwhile I’ll give 
you a brief topography of some of the salient peak; iromon- 
tories and quicksantk of thb romandc landscape, so chat you 
win at least be able to follow my hegira with understanding, 
if hot sympathy. 

“Listen, Marjorie,” 1 said, "there is a man called Einar 
Skobeleff, who has recendy started a dancing group named 
the New World BaUet Company. Well, then, this '•haracter 
has been after me for weeks to get him some kind of publidty 
in Life maguine, but, frankly, until this minuttr ! .lidn’t quite 
see what 1 possibly could^do for him. Another thing, he has 
also bem be^pi^ me to write him th. ?tory for some sort of 
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new ballet he wants to prodnce, because, it seems, he has a 
u4u^ roster of young composen <» hand udio are in desper- 
ate search for lUeety ballet mateiiaL So diis is what Tve de- 
cided, Marjorie. Fm going to go home this very minute, and 
Fm going ^write Mr. Skobelelf a brand-new bSillet, in which 
yon are going to be the leading danseuse. Get it?** 

**What Id^ of ballet?** she said, and 1 could see her face 
douding over widi uncertainty. 

**0on*t worry,** 1 said, ‘i’ll think of one in the taxi, on the 
way downtown. You masm*t be worried, and you’ve just got 
to believe me. You know 1 don’t drink, and the stories you’ve 
jnobably heard about me were just gotten op by people 
sdio’ve never even met me. Do you know what I read about 
myself in a column just recently? Somebody clainted that I 
didn’t even exist; that I was just a hoax, a phony rumor, a 
practical joke, a phantom deliberately invented by a couple 
of Hungarian journalists on a rainy Sunday afternoon in a 
coffeehouse in Budapest!” 

I said a lot of other stuff to reassure her, and finally I could 
see that she started to believe that I was serious about writing 
a ballet for her. 

Half an hour later 1 dropped her at her hotel. “Don’t you 
leave tomorrow morning,” I said to her. “When you get up- 
staits, you just phone your company manager and tell him 
to turn in your railroad ticket, b^use you’re going to stay 
here for a while. Promise?” 

“1 promise,” she said. 

So I took a small kiss as a down payment and went home to 
write a bailee for her. By six-thirty in the morning I was fin- 
iriied with it, and it really wasn’t such a bad job, considering. 

FU tell you a little about it. It consisted of two scenes, the 
fimof wlwdt was located on top of die Empire State Building. 

As die curtain goes up, a radio announcer is just finishing a 
‘ coostnardbl for a cough medidoe, and when diis is concluded, 
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he says, **Ladies and gendemen, we are on cop of the tallesc 
building in America, to give yon an eye-wicness account of a 
most unusual event, an event wluch has never before been 
brought in front of a microphone. My friends of die radin au- 
dience, we are about to bring you the voices of all the winds 
of the world, who are having their annual board-of-directors* 
meeting right here on this terrace, this very night. Just re- 
member that this extraordinary report is broi^hc to you by 
the makers of Lick-a-Cold, who have spared no expense to 
again bring into your homes a |dienomenal, an epodi-makii^ 
radio sensation.” 

The announcer goes on to tell about the first arrival, die 
West Wind, who climbs over the side of the roof in typical 
Western getup— goat-hair chaps, six-shooter, etc.— and is 
quickly followed by the South Wind, who is dressed as a 
&uthern colonel; and, of course, the East and Nonh winds 
also eventually arrive, rigged out in appropriate attire. It 
stands to reason that all these characters make their appearance 
to the sound of suitable music, to which they perform their 
varied choreographic evolutions. After these major protag- 
onists we have a few minor breezes, and even a few ill winc^ 
who come onto the scene accompanied by fitting Hebraic 
dirges of an oi-vjeh nature, the theme of which is chiefly car- 
ried by clarinets and oboes. 

The meeting is at last called to order, and, as hi^ppens at 
most important board meetings, die powerful big shoes just 
pass every motion that suits themselves and vote everyb^y 
else out of order. 

Suddenly, the music goes completely haywire as a frantic 
late arrival leaps crazily upon the board-room table. His hair 
stands on end, and he is obviously too obsessed for any form 
of rational behavior. 

Whoishe? 

Through a wild cacophony of soun^ the announcer finally 
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manages to get it straight and tells the lisiening audienoe a 
truly blocking piece of news. It seems that th^ hig^y de- 
pendable little windy ndio for centuries has blown the drapes 
of public statues prudently across their genitals, has suddenly 
sufFeted a nervous breakdown and insists diat from now on he 
means to blow m rbe oriber dcrecisoii.^ 

You can imagine the racket and the consternation caused 
by diis announcement. Of course the staid, respectable winds 
tty to reason with him. They remind him of his grave respon- 
sibility to the public. They appeal to his sense of chivalry. Ir 
is all hopeless. 

What? Will he bring a blush of shame to the cheek of inno- 
cent American womanhood? 

Yes, he will! He’s off his rocker and he doesn’t give a damn 
what happens. And so, with a last maniacal scream, he leaps 
overboard, and all the other assembled winds follow him in a 
crescendo of hysterical rage and alarm. 

That’s die end of Scene One. 

Scene Two takes place in that sunken part of Rockefeller 
Vhstt which in summer is spotted with beach umbrellas and in 
winter pretends to be a skating rink. 

When the l^hts go up, two song writers down on their 
luck are bemoaning their sad fate in typical Tin Pan Alley 
doggerel. It develops that they have just been evicted from 
their hotel and are obliged to spend their night out of doors. 
In die midst of their litde dirge, they hear someone approach- 
ing, and, afraid that it might be a policeman, they quickly 
hide behindastone pedcstaL 

It proves diat they have been alarmed about nothing. It is 
only a loii^ line of long-lqiged Rockettes, tripping their way 
hooieuftsr the last show. They walk sideways, of course, two 
steps forward and one step bade, exaedy in rhythm, as they 
do <« the stage. Just as the song writers are about to emerge 
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from their hideout, other footsteps are heard, and this time 
it turns out to be a couple of lovers, who playfully cavort 
down the long staircase until they wind up right in front of 
the fountain. In short, they are standing in the very shadow 
of the huge Golden Boy who, for reasons best known to the 
Rockefellers, stands like a gargantuan paperweight at the back 
of the plaza. 

And then the young girl, very girlishly and therefore unac- 
countably, gives signs of being desperately smitten with the 
beauty of this piece of athletic plumbing. Of course the boy 
tries, good-naturedly, to divert her from her debasing aberra- 
tion, but the young woman, consistent with the manner of 
her species, is quite unable to stop her mad compulsion, which 
seems fated to bring their rendezvous to a disastrous con- 
clusion. 

In the final stages of her unreasonableness, the girl at last 
charges her lover with being insensitive to Art and the Higher 
Things in Life and flatly accuses him of being interested in 
nothing but necking. Goaded beyond caution by her cruel 
words, the young man gives her some deliberately low-brow 
answers and finally accuses her, in turn, of snobbery and 
affectation. 

At this critical point of our little drama, the alaiming figure 
of the wind with the nervous breakdown can be s> i stagger- 
ing along the parapet. The music is loaded with ominous 
implications as he proceeds to cavort frantically across the mid- 
night scene. 

Our heroine has instinctively frozen up against the protect- 
ing arms of her lover, and it stands to reason that they are 
both stunned into immobility by this strange apparition. Tlien, 
suddenly, the rampant psychopath takes a long and delighted 
look at the golden Prometheus, or whatever the hell it is, and 
gives an ear-splitting shriek of wild ecstasy. The lovers watch 
with growing fear and alarm as he inaates his cheeks to enor- 
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moos size and blows an absolute cyclone of a blast right across 
die statue’s midriff. 

Slowly the enormous drapes begin to move aside, as if they 
were supported on gigantic hinges, and suddenly there is dis- 
closed to our view a crotch which is so blindingly illuminated 
by neon lights that ail we can see is 

THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES. 

DRINK OOCA-OOLa! 

And now our little heroine gives a loud scream on her own 
account and fails senseless to the ground, with her nose caught 
in her lover’s trouser cuff. 

Luckily, at this point all the other winds have finally ar- 
rived, and, after a brief, energetic struggle, they manage to 
overpower their demented colleague and lead him gibbering 
off into the wings. 

And now at last the song writers gaily emerge from their 
hiding place. It is years since they have actually seen lovers of 
opposite genders going through their amorous paces, and they 
obwrve with pleasure how affecdonately the young man oc- 
cupies himself in reviving his still-unconscious inamorata. 
They have found a wonderful dtle for a new song, and, after 
just a few preliminary bleadngs, both the lyrics and the mel- 
ody seem to be ready for a first run-through. It is called “Sere- 
na^ to a Statue.” 

As the two song writers are busy audirioning their new ma- 
terial for each odier, our heroine suddenly opens her eyes 
and impulsively embraces her ecstadc lover. 

In the finale, the young couple perform an enraptured pas 
de deux op and down the Rockefeller Center staircase, and at 
last the curtain falls, to thunderous applause. 

At ^-thirty in the morning I subnutted this little opus to 
Mr. Siobeleff, and of cotuse he was enchanmd with it. 
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**There is onty one sttpd^don I have to make/’ I said to 
him. “'nie girl who is going to fday the sweetheart is some- 
body I am going to choose.” 

Sicobele^s nose turned so pale that I was sure that it had 
once been frozen. “Is she a dancer?” he asked. 

“Her name is Mar'iorie Belle/* I said. “She’s an accomplished 
ballerina, and what’s more, she was the original model for 
Disney’s Snow White. And that’s also our big publicity angle. 
Get it?” 

Skobeleff phoned Marjorie at her hotel and offered her 
three hundred dolbrs in advance, on a contract to dance for 
his company. When he called her up, I looked at the clock. 
It was eleven-fifteen. 

Her fair, '.vas gone, but she was sleeping like the princess 
in the fairy tale, not only because she believed in magic, but 
because she had absolute faith that when the occasion arose 
I was going to perform miracles for her. 

And don’t think 1 didn’t. 

Well, as I told you, I was editing Stage magazine later on, 
and one day I had occasion to go to Central Islip, Long 
Island, to visit a friend who had managed to land himself in a 
mental hospital out there. Marjorie was going to cc e along, 
and Mr. Ince also wanted to be of the party, so on a sunny 
afternoon in late September the three of us start ;d out. 

When we were about halfway there, Marjorie suddenly 
decided that we ought to buy our sick friend a carton of ciga- 
rettes. 1 stopped off at a drugstore and she quickly jumped 
out to make her purchase, while Ince and I parked ourselves 
under some old elm trees across the way. 

“This Marjorie is an adorable girl,” said Mr. ince, looking 
smilingly after her. 

‘*Yes,” I said, “she's one of the best.” 
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“Such girls are very rare nowadays,** said Mr. Ince. 

“That’s true,** I agreed. “You know, Fna very seriously 
thinking of marrying her.** 

Mr. Ince was suddenly frozen with consternation. “Oh my 
God!** he said* “You’re not really going to marry her? Please, 
say that you’re joking. It will be the biggest mistake of your 
lifo-riie biggest!** 

Well, I was absolutely stupefied. The old guy had always 
been crazy about her, and he*d just a few seconds ago gotten 
through raving about her. And now, suddenly, without rhyme 
or reason, he was warning me against marrying her. 

“What in the world is wrong with her?’’ I said. “You told 
me yourself she's one in a million, so what has happened all 
of a sudden?*’ 

Ince gave a great big commiserative sigh. “Oh, Mr. King, 
Mr. King,*’ he said, “you are in some ways such a very, very 
young man.’* 

“Come on,’* I said, “you give me one good reason why I 
should not marry this attractive, talented girl, who is, inci- 
dentally, very devoted to me. Come on, now,’’ I said, “trot 
out your reason.*’ 

“Just think, for a moment,” he said, “when this beautiful 
young girl now comes to visit you at the office, how the 
switchboard operator quickly gets you on the line, and with a 
little laugh of pleasure die says to you, ’Mr. King, your lady 
friend is here!* Right?** 

“So what?” I said. “What are you trying to tell me?” 

“I am trying to tell you that when once she is your wife, 
and drops in on the office, nobody will be so terribly glad to 
see her, not even you. The tdephone girl won’t even call you, 
she’ll conic right into your office in person, and, out of the 
cornu of her mouth, she is going to say to you, *Mr. 
yom vfife is astmtU* Dmi’t you understand, when Marjorie 
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comes to see you now, it brightens up the whole place. I kiss 
her hand, we all admire her new hat, she makes the dreary 
place look good and swell good for the rest of the day. But, 
believe me, with a wife it is quite different. A wife appears 
at her husband’s work place ei^er to spy on him, to reproach 
him, or to serve hini with divorce papers. Whatever her 
reason for coming, it is bound to embarrass him and to put a 
damper on the whole office force. No, Mr. King, you must 
think carefully about this. For example, I know that you ate 
even now planning to send Marjorie’s father an airplane ticket, 
so he can come East for the Christmas holidays. Just think 
what a surprise this will be for her; think how ecsudc she will 
be when ffie old man suddenly arrives here. Her gratitude 
to you will know no bounds. But if you are married to her, 
and she is your wife, she will look reproachfully at you on 
Christmas morning and say, ’Well, big shot, where is my 
father?’ No, Mr. King, you arc about to put an end to a won- 
derful pattern of existence. I’m surprised that a nun as intel- 
ligent as you should sometimes be so terribly reckless and fool- 
hardy. But I suppose you will not listen to me, because 1 can 
see it in your eyes, you are one of life’s hopelessly chronic 
bridegrooms. May God help you!” 

That was Ince for you. 

Before 1 forget, let me tell you that the inmate . horn we 
went to visit at the booby hatch in Lx>ng Island later wrote a 
book about his experiences, which even became something of 
a best seller. There is a villain in this book of his, a nun called 
Max, who, the author chims, was largely responsible for driv- 
ing him off his nut. 

Now, then, yon may well believe me, that throughout the 
good many years that I had known him 1 ha<! .’.■•ne nothing 
but favors for the teetering wretch who wrote this dizzy 
book; and yet the scoundrel. Max, m 'O is supposed to have 
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driven him balmy, not only itaeniblas me physically, to die 
last detail, but quite obviously makes tree wtdi some of my 
most cherished prejudices, besides. So diere you have it. 

And to think that we took the trouble to bring a carton of 
curettes to this toothless werewolf. 

Pfui! 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


^A^en t LANDED at Lexington for my diird cure, 
great changes seemed to have taken place down diere. For 
one thing, the psychologists and psychiatrists w*-re high in 
the saddle, and the tough custodial forces were d« . iitely on 
the defensive. It didn’t last very long, but, while it lasted, it 
was possible to demonstrate that doctors, and only doctors, 
could ever achieve any worth>while and effective mediods of 
coping with the problem of drug addiction. 

For instance, I attenefed innumerable meetings at which 
group therapy was practiced, and there was no question in 
my mind diat individuals otherwise inacces^Ie to any form 
of social approach or co-ordination became, m the course of 
these sesaona, voluntarily co-operative and even self-crkical 
to a reaUy astonisliing degree. 


K* 
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I MW no mtndes performed, but I witnessed the next best 
thing. I sew end heerd drug eddicn who, finally, frediy con- 
fess^ to themselves end to others that dietr tddktkm was 
just an inadequate but desperate cover for dheir failure to ac> 
cept the respondbilities of grown-up men. Now, then, diis 
aihnission is so grimly basic a requirement for any reforma- 
tion, that no conceivable cure can ever be achieved without it. 

They had some damned good psychiatrists at Lexington 
during that short spell of purposeful rehabilitatitm, and the 
best of these, a Dr. James Thorpe, has since become one of 
my very dearest friends. In fact, he is the only psychiatrist in 
die country to whom I would dare to disclose the shaky state 
of my mental equilibrium, if I ever decided to do such a thing. 

You won’t find Dr. James Thorpe down in Lexington any 
more; no, he flunked out into private practice, and so he now 
makes himself a pot of money attending some well-heeled 
psychopaths around Washington, D.C However, his over- 
developed social conscience causes all his spare time to be 
consumed by endless derelict intruders who are still in search 
of postgraduate help, after all dieir years in Lexington. 

Incit^cally, die third time I went down there for a cure 
my roommate was a twenty-two-year-old kid from New 
York Gty. He was of Yugoslav descent, his name was Mirko 
Pkvlic, and he was a first offender doing a “deuce” for push- 
up junk. 

Also, 1 soon discovered to my cost that he was chronically 
aflUctcd widi the screaming n^htmares. It im awful I some- 
times had to wake him two or three times a night, but he was 
always so contrite and so grateful to me, 1 ^dn’t have the 
heart to move out on him, as a couf^ of other peofde already 
had done. Besides, he was obviously in soim ki^ oi bad jam, 
and 1 hoped! evoitually manage to talk h»n into uet- 

tmg some h^ from the local psyditttric staff. 
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But Mirko didn’t seem to care too much for die “nutcrack- 
ers” around the place, and I think he was even convinced that 
consistent exposure to their ministrations might drive a man 
permanently off his rocker. I wasn’t too sure that he was al- 
mgether wrong about this, but still even I had to admit diat 
my young friend was haunted by devils that certainly re- 
quire to be exorcised by some form of authority superior to 
my own. 

Another reason why Mirko was especially leery of most of 
the people in Lexington arose from his quite remarkable good 
I00I& He was a pale, dark-haired, almost somber-lookii^ 
youngster, who was constandy being waylaid and proposi- 
doned by long-term, sex-starved prisoners, as well as by the 
dozens of nrofessional pansies that flitted all over the joint. It 
wasn’t easy for the kid. 

Well, one night when he’d again made an unusually loud 
racket in our room, I woke him up and told him to get him- 
self a couple of aspirins and to drink some warm water. 

“I’m sorry, Mirko,*’ I said, “but you just gotta get yourself 
straightened out, because, if you’re gonna keep this up. I’ll 
just have to cut out on you, too. You can see how sick I am, 
and, God knows, I need every minute of rest that happens to 
fall on me. You just gotta go and see a croakci *• morrow, 
that’s aU!” 

“It’s got nothing to do with a croaker," said Mirko. “If you 
wanna come out to the day room with me. I’ll . . . well. I’ll 
tell you what I think is bothering me." 

“What’s wrong with telling me right here?” I said. 

“No, I don't like to talk about it in the dark," he said. “Put 
a blanket around you, so you won't catch cold." 

So we trut^ed out into the day room, where ? feeble little 
night light was burning ail the time, and after Mirko had lit 
^arettes for himself and for me he sta ‘*edto talk. 

“Did 1 ever show you a {ucture of my kid sister?’’ he asked. 
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**No/’ I said. *‘I saw a fuctore of your modm tmoe, but not 
your sister. Not dut I ramember.*’ 

He todc a ptcture out of his shirt pocket and handed it to 
me. “Her name is Theresa," he said, “but we call her Tessa. 
She's )ust turned fifteen." 

I looked at the snapshot of hk sister for a long while, and 
1 suddenly |ntied the Hallmark people, and all the other 
sterile unfortunates who are manufacturing and consuming 
ready-made greeting cards, because, even among their choic- 
est items, among their most expensive numbers, they had never 
been able to comer a Christmas angel diat deserved to hold a 
candle to little Tessa Pavlic. She was a darb. 

“She’s very beautiful," I said, handing him back his picture. 

“^e's iust turned fifteen," he said, “and you know how it 
k, the boys are just starting to notice her; and she’s getting 
so that she watches her hair, and her clothes, a lot more than 
die used to. You know what I mean?" 

“She’s a doll,’’ I said. 

“Well, I’m her older brother," said Mirko, “and she always 
used to look up to me. Always. Even when die uras fust a little 
twerp, die used to like to dt on my bp more than anybody 
dse's. And, bter on, she hardly ever did anything without 
tellii^ me about it. Even about her homework, and her girl 
friend and all that stuff— everything. You d^?" 

“Tm hep," I said. 

“And dien, when I started to get hooked on junk, it sure 
made an awful rip in her. 9ie never talked to me about it, you 
understand, but die used to bawl her head off whenever she 
heard my <dd man lacing it into me. She'd |ust go into the 
next room and bury henelf in the bedcloth^ and bawl by 
the hour. Man, k sure shook me." 

“Well" I said, “that’s what junk does. Poor kid, you'U have 
to make it all up to her, some day." 

“That's pot dw whole of it," said Mkko. 
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**lt never is,” I said. 

*'Y(m see, my people are strictly square,” he said, “as square 
as they come. My old man has been working for die same 
brewery for twenty-six years, and my mother cooks and 
washes and irons all of Tessa’s dresses and stuff, and a couple 
of times she even knitted some fancy socks for me. Yon know 
what I mean?” ^ 

“Real, solid old-timers,” I said. 

“That’s right. Well, lately, Tessa started to baby-sit for 
some of the ne^hbors, and the reason for it was she’d seen 
a pair of h^-heeled red shoes in Beck’s shoe store on our 
comer, and those shoes cost eight ninety-five or eight ninety- 
nine or something, and Tessa just made up her mind she 
wanted to boy diose shoes for herself, see? Well, finally die 
Idd had saved up five dollars already, and she used to keep the 
dot^h in a litde brass box that I’d once gotten for her down 
in Qiinatown. You can’t imagine how the kid was looking 
forward to getting herself that pair of shoes. She’d never 
owned a pair with high heeb before, and so she was getting 
an awful b^ bang out of the whole deal.” 

Mirko suddenly stopped talking and seemed to lose himself 
for a moment in reveries of hb past. .Meanwhile, I felt a fiain- 
ful stab of intuition goading me to a most unpleas-int conclu- 
sion to hb story. 

“What happened to the five bucks?” 1 said. 

“You know what happened,” said Mbko. “Yru’re a junkie 
yourself. One day, when I was hard up for a fix and my con- 
nection wouldn’t let me have it on the cuff, 1 just took the 
five bucks out of her brass box and laid it on the line.” 

“You diould have told her,” 1 said. 

“Yeah, but I was gonna put it back, before she got wise to 
it. I never had a chance, thot^h, ’cause that .aii.c night my 
old man asked her how much monev she had saved up. She 
told him five bucks. ‘All right,’ he say», TU give you the odier 
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four dollars, so you can go down and get yourself die dioes 
to wear for next Sunday.* I could hear everything they said, 
because I was lying down in die next room, sort of hw way 
on the nod, from the shot I’d taken. I just lay diere and 
listened to them. Then I heard the kid go into 1^ room and 
fumble around with die box for a minute . . . and then it 
suddenly got awful quiet. I guess my old man must have 
followed her into her room and seen in a flash that die dough 
was gone. And then he started to curse like a 8on>of>a-bitch, 
in Yugoslav, and then he smashed die box down on the table 
and screamed, *We got a thief in the house! Nothing in this 
house is safe any more. He’ll steal the mattresses off our beds 
and the gold fillings out of our teeth, while we’re sleeping— 
that’s what’s gonna happen to us. But I’m gonna put an end to 
this, once and for all. Yes, I’m gonna skin him alive while he’s 
sdll in the reach of my hand, before the cops get after him, 
before he disgraces us in front of the whole neighborhood!’ 
And then you know what happened? My kid sister suddenly 
starts screaming on top of her lungs, too, and bawk out that 
she’s made a terrible mistake, that it’s all her fault, that she’s 
really given the five dollars to her club, for a party they were 
planning fbr Easter. 1 tell you, that kid kept talking so fast 
and die made such a racket that in the end I think she even 
managed to convince my old man that it was all the fault of 
her own forgetfulness.” 

Mirko was silent again. Indeed, he put his hand across his 
month as if he regretted having spoken so freely, and so much, 
<Hi a matter of such secret desperate concern to himself; on a 
matter which obviously embittered all his wakif^ hours and 
was certainly making a wild devastation of his sleep. 

”It was dsmned white of the kid to cover op for you the 
way die di^” I said. “She sure acted much older than her 
an4 what’s more, she certainly still cares a hell of a lot about 
you, don’t s^?” 
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Hieii Mirkostaned to cry, the way a very smaU child cries, 
widi water runnii^ out of his eyes and his moudi and his nose, 
and I think he didn’t mind so terribly much nwlfing such a 
mess of himself m front of me, because I was more dun 
iwoity-^ht years older dun he, and, even so, I was only a 
junkie like himself. 

“Don’t wor^f you’ll nuke it up to her,” I said. “You’ll hit 
the street again, and in a few months you’ll get yourself a 
job and that five bucks won’t seem like nothing at all to you. 
You know that.” 

“No,” said Mirko, drying his face. "No, no, no, it don’t 
work out that way, and you know it. I’m her older brother, 
don’t you get it? She used to look up to me all the dme. And 
dien I went and took the dough she’d saved for herself by 
baby-sitting for the neighbors. And then she went and cov- 
ered up for me to the old man. Don't you see? How in hell 
am I ever going to straighten that out? Suppose I give her 
fifty dollars when I get out of here, or five hundred, or even 
fifty thousand. What the hell difference does it all nuke, now? 
You know that I can’t never straighten this thing out for my- 
self. Never! ’Cause you know damned well that some things 
just have to go on and on and on, and they can’t never, never 
be straightened out. Not in this goddamned world, anyway.” 

1 tried to occtipy myself purposefully during the four 
mondis and fifteen ^ys that 1 stayed at Lexington this time. 
1 helped to edit the institutional paper; 1 made weekly car- 
toons; I did endless illustrations and decorations for their 
quarterly magazine; and 1 even ran some English and French 
classes for the inmates. 

Besides all dus, I wrote a pby about Casanova called Tbe 
Good Gray Waif. I had long meant to write sucli a play be- 
cause yean aga when I visited die castle of Dux in ^hernia, 
1 realized with horror and i^mpathy huw painful it must have 
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beat fw old Casanova to end hb days in such a nidged in- 
ho^uble pile of stones. It was a refuge, of course, and, nomi- 
nalty, he was the librarian, but I kn^ from his diary and 
many of his extant letters how desperately this poor, exiled 
sott^emer had loii|[ed for another sight of the canals and 
lagoom of his native dty. His most rapturous outbursts were 
inqjired, not by his mistresses, but by ^e Adriatic Sea, whose 
bosom he saw eternally bejevreled with her greatest treasure, 
Venice. 

At any rate, 1 decided to write a play about his exile as the 
librarian at Dux, and, since I natunlly took it for granted 
that he still had some sort of love affair going even there, I 
supplied him widt the ideal subject of seduction, for both the 
novice and the old rouf , a chambermaid. 

Of course this particular maid was very young and very 
pretty, and Casanova managed to beguile her innocence, 
mostly by the magic of his fa^e verbosity and the wonder of 
his many ^uing and outrageous tales. 

Three p^es of my manuscript have recently turned up 
among my threadbare and scattered effects, and, if you want 
to know what I did in Lexington in 1951, here is a small sam- 
ple of my Activities. 

(Sometme has obviously accused Casanova of beii^ an 
atheist and even an unfrocked priest; in short, a renegade to 
die Church, and so Casanova now defends himself.) 

No, my dear prince, 

1 am a faithful smi of Modier Churdi. 

The Holy Office never proved me otherwise. 

Ym conscious that my naked soul 
Bconstandy insight of God, 

And yet, 1 do not dare reduce 
All visible creation 
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As footstool to my kneeling. 

Ate there not morels in rainbows? 

And homilies in buttercups? 

1 think it shows great vanity 
To give so much concern 
To one’s salvation; 

Togiye up all the glories of the world. 

And see God's generous handiwork 
Only in terms of venial tcmpution— 

1 would not so demean the universe. 

Merely to save my measly souL 

(Later on, the young chambermaid, Anna, wonders 
whether he is not going to find her a little too coarse for his 
taste, sinrc die is )ust an ordinary girl of the people.) 

ANNA 

Am I not much too simple for you. 

After ail? 

I am like common bread. 

To one who’s used to feasting on roast fowL 


CASANOVA 

You are like bread fresh from the oven, 
With smells of wheat and milk. 

And good things of the earth. 

Coming through crusts of crisp perfection. 
It takes an epicure to properly appraise 
Of such a toothsome loaf. 


Say on! 


ANNA 

(m suppresstd exeitertent) 


CASANOVA 

You are like htmey from the comb. 
The wax of youth sdll clinging to 
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The eweetness of y o«ir treasures. 

You are the firm and fle^y gnq>e, 

Bursdoff wifii pure and unfermemed savors. 
Even a Jaded iqppedce would wake anew 
To feed cm fruit as succulent as yours. 

AtntA 

(ex^temient stiU grovringy 
Say more ... Giacomo! 

Say more! 


CASAKOVA 

You are my life's cme ultimate reward, 

A prize I Iwve not earned; 

But no man could deserve, more properly. 
Because I truly know your worth. 

A king could find no greater treasure in his bed. 
Dressed, to deceive. 

You could seduce the titled lechers of the world 
And, in your white and soft resilience. 

The remnants of their libido 
'Would gather for a last assault 
On ecstasy. 


AKWA 

IMease, tell me more. . . . 

Please, do not stop . . . Ib^ofyou! 

CASAMOVA 

^boUUngberm bis arms) 
B etw ee n the firm and roywic pillars of your loins 

Live such frail secrets 
As m^jht easily beguile 
^The caution of a cardina] 
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And bring belated blushes of regret 
To the pate buttocks of a Turkish eunuch. 

{They embrace and kiss passionately.) 

Well, anyway, I wrote three acts of it, with lots of plot 
and subplot, and I must say I found it more satisfactory than 
getting psychoanalyzed. 

And, in the long run, it was a hell of a lot cheaper, too. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 



AROirr a year up at Life, I was starting to 


grow very restless to get the hell out of the New York office 
for a while. I kept a sharp lookout for some possible out-of- 


town news break of so peculiar a nature that my special pres- 
ence might instantly be required in Kamchatka or Lusinpi- 
ocdlo. I read about twenty papers a day^ always hoping to find 
stMuething interesting and photogenic that would be worth 


the expense and the bother of a good long trip. 

As a matter of fact, a couple of journeys diat I did make 
paid off very handsomely and got us some wonderful stories, 
bm most of the time I was just hung up, because so much of 
die jupk that gets printed in the daily papers canY stand being 
seriously investigated, much less photogmfdied. 
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For inttance, I once read a very promising little paragraph 
in one of the Hearst papers about a most extraordinary scien- 
tific experiment that was supposed to be going on in Scodand, 
It was a piece printed, or reprinted, by a Hearst science editor 
called Gobind Bchari Lai, who certainly most have had him- 
self a hell of a time digging up sufficiently sensational items 
to attract the attention of his adenoidal readers. Remember 
that it is quite rightly assumed by the publishers of all mass- 
circulation sheets that the average man is interested only in 
aspects of science which are astonishing, monstrous or unbe- 
lievable, or, better still, all three of these. 

So, as I was saying, I read in Gobind Behari Lai’s column 
one day that a scientist in Scotland had completed a truly 
epoch-making experiment. It seems that this Sottish savant 
lud taken h'flf a dozen rats from the same liner and had, for 
the duration of several months, fed them consistently on vary- 
ing national diets. He had, for example, fed one of diem ex- 
clusively on spaghetti with marinara sauce. Another on noth- 
ing but sweet and pungent shrimp, and so on. 

Result? After a while the rice-fed rodent had started to 
develop definitely Asiatic characteristics— high cheekbones, 
slanty eyes, etc. The rat that had been given nothing but 
chopped liver and gefiillte fish displayed marked Semitic attri- 
butes— a big schnozzJe, a tendency to argue over ui'^> s, a de- 
cided gift for mercantile finagling. 

Well, you’ve got to admit that here, at last, was a hell of 
a photogenic science story. I won’t deny that I read a good 
deal more into that paragraph than actually was printed there, 
but I’d never been to Scodand and I was certainly willing 
and anxious to go. Also I hadn't contributed a good science 
item in a loi^ time. 

So I pot through a kmg-detance call to the ^.Hentist in 
Aberdet^ and that at onra proved to be a terrible mistake. 
There vwr aomething goii^ on about . -tecial diets for rats in 
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Aberdeen, of coarse, but nothing like the sesggermg litde yam 
diet I had sunk my eyeteeth aito. 

And then I realized what a true sap I was, and how, m my 
eagerness to travel, Td bitched up a perfectly good story. I 
could have framed the whole diing right here in New York. 
I should ]ust have run the Hearst story as it stood, and, with a 
little putty and theatrical make-up, I could have fixed up the 
rats myself. We wouldn’t have had to falsify anything either; 
it wotdd just have been a dramatic re-enactment of some in- 
teresting, distant phenomena. What’s more, all the picture 
services would have bought reproduction rights from us, and 
it would certainly have paid off very handsomely all around. 

But another story which also had a rather fantastic begin- 
ning did work out very well for me, and that one happened 
to develop out of some private information that came to me 
one day, to the effect that a fierce but secret ma^cre had 
taken place somewhere on the border between Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. At the time I heard of it the newspapers had 
carried only a few skimpy accounts of this trouble, because 
it seems that most of their native correspondents in these two 
countries had suddenly been put under arrest. 

My information came to me from a close friend of mine in 
Port-au-Prince, a famous bungm (witch doctor) called Ci- 
cerone Mayeux. He vm>te to me that to his certain knowledge 
fifteen thousand Haitians had already been killed in the last 
three days, and that he was sure that the sbughter was sdll to 
proceed for the rest of the week at least, 

**Our own government suppresses the news,” he said, “not 
only because it is afraid of provoking the Dominican dictator 
Trujillo into invasion of our bnd, but it is equally fr^tened 
of our own population, which would certainly rise up in 
bitter indigmnion if it were conversant widi the true extent of 
oor^sasmr.” 

By the way, all this information |m>ved subsequently to be 
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quite correct, and die Haitian government had indeed jailed 
every'body who might have leaked any accurate news of die 
massacre out of the Muntry. Let me say that the mimg of 
Haitians by die hired assassins of Trujillo was nothing par> 
dcularty new. It was just the scale of die daughter that caused 
consternation and, 6 nally, brought it to world attention. 

Let me take just a moment, at this point, to define and de- 
plore the whole gruesome state of Central and South Ameri- 
can polidcs. Surely everybody who reads the papers must be 
aware that most of die banana, coffee, and sugar republics to 
the south of us are predominantly under the leadership and 
domination of out-and-out brigands. For centuries now, mur- 
derous generals and greedy juntas have exploited the poor 
populadcns of these hnds with a ruthlessness and a br utali ty 
that no driglc colonial power has ever surpassed. 

Now, then, if you ever listen over \VNYC to die broad- 
casts from the United Nations, you can hear some of the dele- 
gates from Central and South America thundering vocifer- 
ously against the repressive measures that obtain in Poland, in 
Rumania and in Hungary. As you listen to their demands for 
liberty and justice for diese downtrodden populations, it will 
be helpful for you to remember that the last honest-to-God 
patriodc leader south of the Rio Grande who lived and died 
for his people was the bitterly disillusioned Simon P livar. 

You might also recall diat the preadents, the generals and 
the juntas who run these countries must, during their hazard- 
ous tenures, fill dicir pockets with the utmost haste, so diat 
when diey finally have to run away, accompanied by their 
wives and mistresses, they can at last afford to live like retired 
gangsters and |Mmps in countries where they are reasonably 
safe from native reprisals. 

In short, Central and South America have, sior- -heir very 
origins, been die consistent breeding grounds for eveiy form 
of brutal dictatorship and tyranny kni -*11 in this hemispheie. 
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That much is surely ukunadc. 

And that also explains how for over thirty years an un> 
speakable creature like TrujiUo has been able not only to ter- 
rorize the people of his own hnd, but also to murder off some- 
diing like twen^ thousand Haitians with complete impunity. 

Incidentally, I don't know whether you are aware that 
Haid and Santo Domingo occupy just one island between 
them, and that the countries are separated only by a narrow, 
turbulent watercourse, most appropriately named the Mas- 
sacre River. Now, it stands to reason that the differences and 
difficuldes between these two peoples are manifold; but one 
of the deliberately false and manufactured reasons for trouble 
between them is the feeling among the Dominicans that the 
inhabitants of Haid are Negroes, while they themselves are of 
pure Castilian breed. Nothing could, of course, be more ab- 
surd and untrue, and therefore nothing could possibly be 
more irrelevant. Both peoples arc certainly a mixture of Ori6 
and Afro-Latin stock and there probably isn’t a single pure- 
blooded person of exclusively French or Spanish origin to be 
found in the entire island, unless they happen to be very recent 
immigrants to diese countries. 

Nevertheless, it is perfecdy true diat the Dominicans are, 
by and large, of lighter pigmenudon than their French-speak- 
ii^ Haitian neighbors; and it was on a basis of nothing more 
than this di^usdng piece of color snobbery that a cunning 
in^alomaniac like Trujillo was able to launch his ghastly 
auto-da-fA 

You see, Haid is enormously overpopulated and very poor, 
and so, when the sugar cane is ready to be harvested in neigh- 
boring Santo Domingo, a great many Haitian laborers are 
xecauited for this work. This means diat somedmes twenty or 
twmty-^ve diousand field laborers are invited across the bor- 
der to help with the gathering of the orops. 

Now, then,, when the work is finidietC agood many of these 



Haitians like to stay on in Santo Domingo for a while, in the 
hope that some other work might be coming along their way. 
A 1 m, quite a number of them have brought their families with 
diem, and they are likely to settle down to do a litde truck 
gardening )ust for their own use. 

But Trujillo didn’t want them to stay, once their work was 
done. He claimed that if they intermarried with his own su- 
perior native stock they were eventually bound to darken the 
skins of all his beloved Santo Dominicans. At any rate, that’s 
the bill of goods he managed to sell his people in 1938, when 
the recruited Haitian laborers proved somewhat slow in mov- 
ing back to their own country. 

And then, one night the dirty bastard gave a murderously 
ambiguous order to his soldiers. “All Haitians must be evacu- 
ated from Santo Domingo within one week,’’ he said, “and 
the means must be drastic and memorable! Don’t shoot, but 
get them out of here! ’’ 

Well, his men were armed only with machetes, and they 
did the best they could under the circumstances. They killed 
and mutilated about twenty thousand people, and at least a 
quarter of these were women and children. 1 brought back 
photographs for Life of some of these victims, phott^raphs 
which showed children with saber wounds all over their heads 
and arms, and, although the Domini<~^p Consutau protested 
violently against these libels, after the pictures wei> printed 
their government finally did pay some sort cabbage indem- 
nity to the Republic of Haiti. 

1 must say that the ruling powers in Haiti certainly did their 
goddamnedcst to keep Rex Hardy, my photographer, from 
getting any sort of pictures of this sbughter. And diat is un- 
derstandable, too, because quite a few of their presidents have, 
in the past, been tom limb from limb, skinned a** and split 
open like cordwood by an impulsive and indignant electorate. 

I'm not planning to give you a blow ’'y-blow' description of 
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onr btttfe with tile If^hteaed Hatcwi 
incnn^ting |»ctiires out of dieir cmmcfy. We amply took 
k forgaanted that after Hard^ had diot all dioee photographs 
of the dead and the wounded our hosts were going to frisk 
us down to our very skins and just cmfiscaee the hhn^ m the 
name of national security, if you like. 

The fact is, wc would never even have reached die border 
where the massacre had taken place if the ordinary Haitian 
peasants, who had heard about our mission from my bungan 
friend, hadn’t supplied us with food, water, and gasoline and 
handed us carefully on, from village to village, until we fi- 
nally managed to reach the scene of the actual disaster, near 
Fort Liberty. 

And, once we got there, we were op against the Haitian 
Army, and, take my word for it, it was a damned well disci- 
plined army, too, one that had been trained by the United 
States hfarine Corps, and you can be sure that those boys 
didn’t want any part of us. After all, they were there espe- 
cially to protect the interests of the political ruling clique in 
Port-au-Prince, and, although one or two individual officers 
would have loved to help us and certainly sympathized with 
our aims, the first thing die colonel in charge ordered them to 
do was to confiscate our cameras. 

We were prepared for that, of course. Luckily, we had 
already taken our pictures, and we had just one worry now: 
How die hell were we going to get these hot films out of the 
country? 

Let me tell you at once, we could never have done it with- 
out the help of an elderly, nondescript American consul who 
happened to be stationed at Cap Haiden at that time. 

He lived in a good-sized stone hmise right near the sea- 
shore, and when Hardy and I, dirty, unshaven and unslept, 
final^ arrived there, we saw with considerable alarm that the 
rensrance gate was guarded by an enormous, saliva-dripping 
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mastiff. W« in t big hurry, too, because we took it for 
granted that the colonel had al^dy issued orders to fuck us 
up on some trumped-up charge or other, just to curtail our 
activities in diat territory. We certainly had to get into the 
consulate damned fast, m the hope of stirring up a little 
friendly protection for ourselves, at least. 

And there we were, wasting precious time, staring at the 
sinister hound for a full minute, while the miserable beast was 
staring right back at us without even once blinking his god- 
damned eyes. There seemed to be no visible bell in the neigh- 
borhood of that gate, and neither Hardy nor I was in the 
mood to rassle with the monster. 

And then God suddenly was very good to us. 

The hound yawned. And do you know what? He didn’t 
have a .aitigle tooth in his sloppy head. He must have been a 
hundred years old, by the looks of his gums, and I tell you, 
we shoved that fourflushcr out of the way so fast, he fell right 
over on his side like a top-heavy bundle of dirty laundry. 

When we finally got into the house uierc seemed to be no- 
body around, but we could hear a radio playing, out toward 
the back somewhere. So we just followed the sound and came 
out on a glass-enclosed porch that had been built right over 
the sea. 

By the way, I forgot to mention that when we ma our en- 
trance it was .a Saturday afternoon in late November, and so, 
naturally, Mr. Hiram Smith, the consul, was listening to the 
Army-Navy game on his short-wave radio. Luckily for us, 
half time had been called and he was just then listening to the 
band music. 

He was the sort of harmless, sandy-looking man you might 
reasonably expect to find in any hay-and-feed '^ore in the 
United Sates. Of course Hardy and 1 looked something awful, 
and, by contrast to us, Mr. Smith war -'ot only neat, he wven 



had his coat and necktie on, aldiongh he was quite alone in 
the house at the moment. 

Anyway, he toned down the ncket on the ndio and then 
got up and shook hands with us. What's more, he acted as if 
there >iras nothing unusual in our appearance at all, and as if 
our showing up at his hotise on that special Saturday after- 
noon was something that he'd been expecting for quite a 
while. 

“Well," he said, after we'd all sat down, "I’d been wonder- 
ing ance this morning what had become of you two boys." 

"Oh, so you knew we were around?" 1 said. 

"You can't keep any secrets from the houseboys in Haid,” 
said Mr. Smith. "The progress of your trip was drummed all 
over this landscape, and so I knew that the Army must have 
been expecting you, too. I'm surprised they turned you loose." 

“They took our cameras," said Hardy. 

"1 expect diey would," said Mr. Smith. "Did you get any- 
thii^onfilm before they took them away from you?" 

"We've got sixteen rolls of film in our pockets," I said. 
**We*re very much afraid that they'll lock us up and take 
them from us." 

"Well," ^d Mr. Smith, "you boys better wash up a little, 
and, for the time being, I think you’d better leave those films 
in my medicine chest. . . . Yes, you’d better do that.” 

We all got up. 

“Mrs. &nith has gone visiting this afternoon," he said, "but 
111 dig you up a couple of towels, if you'll excuse me for a 
minute." 

When he came back he also brought os a razor, a fresh cake 

nioe-smelKng soap and a long narrow box to put our films 
in. After we’d cleaned ourselves up, he gave us a couple of 
oips of strpi^ bbek coffee, and I could see he was very 
pkased that neither of us a^ed for, or expected, any hard 
fiqoor. 
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‘‘And now,” he said, “I’d like us to go over to the local hos- 
pital, and I’ll introduce you to some really nice people.” 

It seemed like a screwball idea to go in for a spell of social- 
izing at that particubr moment, but Mr. Smith certainly repre- 
sented some kind of safety for us, so I saw no reason for not 
humoring the old boy a little. 

The hospital turned out to be a really remarkable structure, 
and, as it developed, Mr. Smith had almost singlehandedly 
conceived it, designed it, and even financed most of it. No 
wonder he was proud of the pbce. He introduced us to the 
various nuns and sisters of charity who formed the nursing 
staff of the establishment, and it was quite obvious that every- 
body in the hospital just doted on Hiram Smith. He was on 
particubrly understanding and amiable terms with the elderly 
head nurse called Sister Elizabeth, who seemed to be abst^ 
lutely radiant with energy and laughing good cheer. 

“I’ve been here twenty years,” said Mr. Smith, “and I still 
don’t talk any French. You know, I was twenty years in Mex- 
ico, too, but I never learned any Spanish, either. Just die 
same, I have no trouble at all making out Sister Elizabeth, and, 
what’s more, I’m sure she understands me just fine, too.” 

In the midst of all these ambbilities a staff car suddenly 
pulled into the hospital yard, and half a dozen military cops 
poured out of it and instandy descended on us. 

'U'hat happened next was exactly what I’d been expecting 
for the last three hours. Hardy and 1 were taken into an empty 
hospital room and frisked with a dioroughness that was 
matched, in my life, only by the narcotics guard down in Lex- 
ington some years bter od. 

Of course they found nothing, and after apologizing to us, 
to Mr. Smith, and, of coarse, to Sister Elizabeth, the Army 
cops piled into their car again and beat it back to Tort Libecti. 

“WeU, that was die first installaaent,” said Mr. Smith. 

'matwiU they do next?” I asked. 
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diey’U take apart your luggage, they’ll cut the extra 
comers oflF your suitcases, they’ll fMiU the heels off your 
sneakers, and they’ll put knife blades between the soles of your 
shoes.” 

’’You mean, in our hotel back in Port-au>F^rince?” 

”Oh, they’ve probably been through all that already,” said 
Mr. Smidi. ’’But they’ll start all over again the minute you get 
back there. You can be sure of that.” 

”So what are we going to do?” sud Hardy. 

’’Don’t worry,” said Mr. Smith. “1 think the world ought 
to know about the terrible things that have been going on 
down here, and you can count on me to do my share to get 
diose films back to the States for you. You )ust go along and 
let them frisk you and search you all .they want. Just tell me 
this: How, and when, are you planning to go back home?" 

“I thought we’d go next Wednesday on the Veendam, out 
of Port>au-Prince,” I said. 

”Okay. You just arrange your business to leave on that 
day. Don’t write me, don’t phone me, and don’t do anything 
to make them any more suspicious. You understand?” 

”We'll do just as you say,” 1 said. "Shall we try to get back 
our cameras?” 

’t^crtainly,” said Mr. Smith. "You go straight to the police 
tsdien you get to Port-au-Prince, and insist that they return 
your [voperty! And now, boys, you’d better start out before 
it gets dark. Where is your car?” 

“We parked it in front of the Penrion Andr^,” I said. 

“Good. Bring it around to my house and we’ll till the tank 
with gasoline and give you some extra gallons to take along 
in tin cans, so you won’t have to stop off anywhere on tlic 
rood.” 

And that’s how it was done, and that’s practically where 
our adventure ended. That is to say, we were searched three 
tunes imue before we left on the Veendam^ but the police 
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gave us tnck all our (dioto equipment, and nobody tried to 
molest os when we finally embarked. 

Of course, we had no films. At least, we had no films until 
the boat was well out to sea and the ship’s purser handed us 
Mr. Smith’s oblong box. 

“How did it get here?” 1 asked the purser. 

“A nun brought it yesterday afternoon,” he said. “Her 
name was Sister Ellizabeth, and she looked so tired, I made her 
take a little milk punch with me in my cabin.” 

“That was very kind of you,” I said. 

“Not at all,” said the purser. “She had just finished walking 
a hundred and ten miles with your package, and she told me, 
quite cheerfully, that after leaving the ship she was starting 
right back home again. Wonderful people, some of these old 
girls, airn’t they?” 

“I don’t believe they make them like that any more,” I said. 
“But let us all thank God that a few of them are still around, 
for the help and comfort of poor mankind.” 

Of course, the Haiti story got duly printed in Ufe maga- 
zine, and it certainly proved a three-day sensation. Rex Hardy 
went off to California to get married, and 1 again returned to 
my search for an interesting photo essay dut would require 
me to go to Outer Mongolia or to Nepal, at least. 

It was shortly after this trip to Haiti that one day Harry 
Luce invited the liveliest members of his staff to s> rc^y mo- 
mentous editorial get-together. 

It seems that the Franklin D. Roosevelts had asked bodi the 
Luces to come to luncheon up at Hyde Park on the follow- 
ing Saturday. You can easily imagine the extent of the F.D.R. 
popubrity on the Time, Ufe, and Fortune enterprises during 
that period; still, he vm die President of the t’;v*fed ^tes, 
and, what is more, he stemmed so evidendy from the real 
landed gentry, from a long line of ^ "fluendal and monied 
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peo{^, that, despite his renegade behavior to his class, our 
monitors and bosMs couldn’t ever quite escape a c»rtam rev> 
eraice for his inherited positimi. 

So now, when Hariy was getting himself ready for his visit 
to Hyde ^k, he had asked a few of us in to advise him and 
consult with him on the various possible questions that he 
might tactfully and reasonably bring up during this unusual 
meeting. 

Well, you can be sure that before this session was over, the 
gang of us had loaded Harry down with about as much sly 
and purposeful interview material as it was possible for any 
one man to carry. I can tell you that when he finally left that 
editorial confab, his pockets were simply bulging with hun- 
dreds of clever notes and suggestions. After all, it wasn't every 
day that the President of the United States asked anyone to 
chop in to break bread with him in the casual setting of his 
famdyhome. 

There was another point to be considered, of course. The 
President must surely have been aware that the Luces were not 
exactly among the greatest admirers of his various political 
and economic policies, and it was our consciousness of this 
very ticklish situation that led some of us to believe that a 
really shrewd manipulator of people like Franklin Roosevelt 
m^t, just for the hell of it, disclose a particularly amicable 
and conciliatory side of himself to these two notoriously 
prejudiced visitocs. 

At any rate, since the party was going to akc place on 
Saturday, Harry tentatively scheduled another editorial meet- 
ing for die following Mon^y afternoon, to give us the results. 

Well, Monday came and went, and Tuesday and Wednes- 
day abo pmaed uneventfully into oblivion, but not a one of 
US lecetufd a word or a agn diat would give us any hint as to 
what the heQ had finally happened during that himric lunch- 
eon up it Hyde Park. As a matter of fact, we never did have 
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that second editorial meeting at all, and most of the people 
who had been present at the first one were sufficiently ex- 
perienced joUiolders never to refer to the subject again. At 
least, not within my hearing. 

Bui about six weeks later, when I happened to be visiting 
the Luces at their place in Westport, I just asked Harry point- 
blank what, if anything, had come of that friendly social call 

Harry wasn’t in the least bit put out or embarrassed by my 
question. I think he looked more bewildered than anything 
else. 

“The darnedest thing happened,” he finally said to me. “I 
still can’t quite figure out whether the whole thing was just 
an accident, or whether those two hams had framed it all 
carefully in advance.” 

“The R<»'y!evelts?” 1 said. 

“Yes,” said Harry. “You see, it all started off all right. Only 
about ten people were present at the meal, and everything 
looked pretty auspicious for a more or less intimate couple of 
hours with our hosts later on. And then, just as we were hav- 
ing our coffee, the old man cocks up his cigarette holder, in 
that rakish way of his, and he says to Clare, ‘You know, Mrs. 
Luce, you are the subject of quite a serious controversy in this 
family.’ Clare looked a little puzzled, and flattered, 1 suppose, 
and she naturally asked him what it was all about. *1 * s about 
your play. The Women^' he said. ‘You see, we saw that play a 
few months igo in Washington, and, 1 must say, 1 enjoyed it 
immensely. My wife, on the other hand, was simply infuri- 
ated by it. She insisted that your play was a deliberate slander 
and libel on all of American womanhood.’ 

“At that point Eleanor, who was busy serving cake at the 
other end of the table, suddenly dropped ever) thing and 
started to defend herself against this accusation i'hat b to 
say, she more or less agreed that she had a very poor opinion 
of The Women, she just reproached u old man for brmg- 
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ing up the whole subject when the author was present at the 
table; anyway, she pretended to be very sore at hiin for his 
tactlessness. At the same dme, you could see there wasn’t any 
real rancor between diem at aU. As a matter of fact, 1 wasn’t 
too sure whether be really cared a damn for the show himself, 
or whether this whole discussion hadn’t just been trumped 
up to give them a chance to take a big wallop at Clare’s play. 

’’Well, whatever the hell was prompting them, they kept up 
dieir htde performance for the next hour and a half, and the 
others at the table seemed to be enjoying themselves im- 
mensely over this amiable family squabble. I must say, Clare 
carried it off with her usual aplomb, but meanwhile the time 
for any possible serious discussion was certainly passing by, 
and in the end, when he finally wheeled himself out of the 
room to take his siesta, 1 still hadn’t had a chance to say one 
purposeful word to anybody. So we just went on home and 
tried to figure out the real meaning behind their little per- 
formance. We finally decided that they’d rehearsed the whole 
crazy diarade long before we came up that morning, or 
maybe even the day before. Funny, isn’t it? You can’t really 
ever tell about people, can you?” 

• 

And, just a little while after this visit to Hyde Park, Clare 
opened her hext play, Margin for Error y at the National Thea- 
ter in Washington. While it was still in rehearsal, she phoned 
me at my office in New York and told me that she was having 
trouble widi her third act, and would 1 conw down and take 
a look at things and maybe make some helpful suggestions. So 
1 took a leave of absence from my job for a couple of weeks 
and joined her down in Washington the following day. 

Now, then, positively endless and numberless aie the lies 
that have been told about the help that I’m supposed to have 
given her, or not given her, with her playwrighting. Just let 
me say this. Qare surely has certain staggering attributes that 
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have made her the famous woman that she is today. These at- 
tributes do, occasionally, lie quite fallow, or perhaps just 
expectant, a little below the surface of her complete aware- 
ness. For these intangibles to come to their proper effective- 
ne^ it may be helpful and even necessary that they be seeded 
and fructified by some potent, outside stimuli. And, that’s 
about the size of it. As a matter of fact, now is the very time 
for me to dish up for you a not particularly relevant, but 
amusing, parable for this whole situation. 

It seems that in the old days, in Budapest, the famous Hun- 
garian playwright, Ferenc .Molnar, used to have a sort of 
literary stooge and man of all work, who was constantly to be 
found in attendance whenever the master was busy with the 
writing or the producing of a new play. This man’s name was 
Kerckes, 1 believe, and he was so much taken for granted as 
an essential literary factotum of Molnar’s, that hostesses who 
happened to invite the great author to dinner would automati- 
cally set an extra place for Kerckes. 

This had all been going along amiably for quite a few 
years when, late one afternoon, just as Aloinar was having 
his breakfast, Kerekes came into the room and suddenly an- 
nounced that he was leaving for Vienna. 

“Nonsense!” said Molnar. “You can’i leave now, v- ’re still 
busy with the third act of my new play. After it's produced, 
we’U both go and take the waters in Karlsbad. But ^hat won’t 
be for another six weeks, at the earliest.” 

But Kerekes was obdurate and kept on insisting that he 
wanted to leave for V'ienna at once. And then, at last, it 
dawned on Molnar that his friend was using the proposed trip 
merely as an excuse to acquit himself for some fancied slight 
to his feelings. 

"Come on,” said Molnir. **You*re obviously angry aK^ut 
something. You’d much bensr tell me woat is bothering you, 
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and, whatever it is, we*ll try to straighten it out. After aU, 
we*re old friends, aren't we?" 

"That's just it," said Kerekes. "For years now you've let 
me help you in all of your work, and not once in all that dme 
have 1 ever gotten even one measly sliver of credit from any> 
body. Have I?" 

Moldur lifted the monocle from his eye and a look of genu- 
ine astonishment came over his round pink face. “I don't 
undefttand you," he said. "What sort of credit are you ex- 
pecting, anyway, and who b supposed to give it to you?" 

"Fott are supposed to give it to me," said Kerekes. “You 
know how much I have helped you with all your work, so 
wouldn't it be right and fitting that you should put my name 
alongside yours on the program, as a co-author? I certainly 
think I deserve It." 

Molnir replaced the monocle in his eye slowly and clucked 
several times commiseratively over his freezing eggs Benedict. 

"I'm sorry you brought the whole thing up," he finally 
said to Kerekes. "You see, you completely misunderstand the 
real importance of your role in my life." 

"I do?" said Kerekes. 

"Yes, indeed, you do!" said Molnir. "Don’t you under- 
stand? When I pot on a new play nowadays and it gets good 
reviews, do you know what all the important people in 
Budapest say after the opening? They smile knowingly over 
dim coffee cups and say, ‘You know who really writes Mol- 
nir’s pbys for him, don’t you? It’s a man called Kerekes, to 
whom he has to pay enormous bbckmail.’ That’s what every- 
body sdys»** 

"1 didn't know that," nid Kerekes. "And besides, it isn’t 
true." 

"That's ipiite unimportant," said Molnir. “A l^nd doesn’t 
suffer in its public appeal just because there are some demon- 
strabk errors in it." 



“And why axe yon telling me all this?” said Kerekes. “If 
you know what people are saying anyway, why do you go on 
denying me the little credit that I’m asking you for? Why do 
you begnn^ it to me>“ 

“Why? For your own sake,” said Molnir, with a smile that 
was like a benediction. 

“For my sake!” said Kerekes. “But you’ll forgive me, Mr. 
Molnir, if I tell you that 1 don’t understand one single word 
of your reasoning. I’m afraid it’s all a little too subtle for my 
limited mental powers." 

“Not subtle at all,” said Molnir, wearily. “It is 'as obvious 
as the palm of your hand. Don’t you see, if 1 really listened to 
your foolish clamor and did what you ask me, I would, at one 
stroke, destroy your whole reputation. Just think about it! 
Suppose I did put your name right next to mine on the pro- 
gram of my next production. You know what would happen? 
Every moocher in every coffeehouse in Budapest would 
bugh at you. ’Did you see what happened?’ they would say 
to each other. ’That silly, presumptuous ass Kerekes has 
pushed his name up beside Molnar’s on the last playbill. Could 
anything be funnier? Imagine that clown inflating himself to 
such importance, at the expense of Hungary’s greatest play- 
wright. Could anything be more presumptuous and absurd?* 

“That’s what they would say. Believe me, I rcall know 
diose swine. They would singe off every single hair on your 
head with their burning witticisms. No, no, my friend, your 
position is enviable only as long as they don’t see your name 
printed around anywhere, because then they assume, as a 
matter of course, diat I am quietly picking your brains and 
hogging all the credit for myself. That’s human nature for 
you. I’m sorry, but ehat's how it is, Mr. Kerekes, and neither 
you nor I are powerful enough to change it.” 

It goes without saying that Kerekes was deeply moved by 
this profoundly shrewd analysis of his i.iviable position and, 
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<]iuedy tnd anonymously, continued in tiie service of hn 
great master. An^ from diat tiim forward, whatever the 
friends of Mr. Kerekes expressed any sort of vympathy for his 
dubious literary status, he would just look at diem knowingly 
and give them a slow, superior, Moln&r smile. 

Of course, Clare did not have Molnir*s high gift for dra- 
matic writing, nor was she endowed to perform the breath- 
takii^ camisdcal acrobatics of that astonishing Hungarian 
mind. What she did have was a wild talent for purposeful 
acqukitiveness and a fantastic gift for merchandising her ac- 
complishments. 

Take the original idea that inspired her to write Margin for 
Error f for instance. It must be plain to anyone who is at aU 
theater-wise, that such a play, founded on such a plot, couldn’t 
possibly work before an audience. At its best, it was just a 
mediom after-dinner anecdote, with some dubious murder- 
m3rstery overtones; and let me assure you that some of the 
snartest people in show business, who came doMm to see the 
preview of it in Washington, assured me confidentially that 
our Iqfle disaster didn’t have a chance in the world. 

Well, when it opened in New York it got rave notices; it 
ran for over a year and a half on Broadway; and it was finally 
sold to the movies for a nice piece of change. 

And there you have it. Whatever help I gave to this pro- 
duction I gave with the greatest mi^vings, and with the 
almost certain ctmviction that it was aU doomed for an early 
smadiup, anyway. And then, on the opening night in New 
York, which dare uras too fr^htened to attend, I heard the 
andienoe att around me laughing and responding in so obvious 
an aono^here of electric mass participation, that I caUed her 
1^ at tile Waldorf after the very first act and told her she had 
notiilt^ to worry about, diat die [day was surely a hit. 

What rm trying to tell you is this, that just as I couldn’t 
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have made Life magaane into the staggering success that it 
had become, no matter how brilliant an idea man I might have 
beea in its service, I could, on the very same terms, never have 
been able to put over Clare’s childishly contrived dramatic 
absurdity either, for the very simple reason that I didn’t be- 
lieve in it. 

But she most certainly did. 

Also, in order 'to write a successful Broadway play, the 
author himself must definitely be stage-struck, which Clare, of 
course, was. In fact, 1 know that if she docs suffer from one 
unfulfilled ambition, it is her desire to be a successful stage 
actress. She has made several tries at it, some of them pretty 
disastrous, and yet I’m quite sure that she is never going to 
give up this dream, no matter what other great honors and 
distinctions may come her way. And the reason she can’t give 
up trying is that she believes implicitly in her own per- 
fectibility. She has already managed to triumph over so many 
handicaps and limitations that the one thing she seems quite 
unable to make room for in her life is a possible Margin for 
Error. 

There was one cnirious aspect to my life during all those 
years, from 1917 to 1948, which I have somehow or other 
forgonen to mention to you before— that lor more il. ' thirty 
years I wore only pink neckties. Not ever any other color, 
under any circumstances. It finally got to be an .dentifying 
trademark for me, although, heaven is my witness, 1 never in- 
tended anything of the sort when 1 first started wearing them. 
In fact, I got into this pink-tie addiction when 1 was only 
seventeen years old, and believe me, any boy or man who was 
willing to wear such an unorthodox color back in those dark 
days of srnnber men’s attire had to have jdenty oi guts or 
plenty of stufndity, or plenty of both, to ^t aw»ay with it. 

Of course I scumbled into it all, as I feu into most thii^ by 
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icricdy minciinf my own business, and by just cireAiUy put- 
tie^ one foot in front of die odier. 

1 was working on the New York Sunday World when 1 
was seventeen, and 1 was also doing some cartooning ioba for 
the Big Stick, a Jewidi joke paper that I already told you 
about. My salary on the World was twenty-dve doilan a 
week, and I generally took long, leisurely walks every Friday 
afternoon, fust to give myself, and those nventy-Bve bucks, 
a luxurious airing, ^ese walks often included window-shop- 
ping tours ranging from Nassau Street and lower Broadway 
to Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue up as far as the Plaza. 

Well, then, loaded as I was, one of those Friday afternoons 
I happened to stop in front of Sulka’s window, somewhere m 
the Forties or Fifties, and I noticed that they were having a 
sale of neckties. Six dollars a tie. 1 wondered what in hell they 
could possibly have charged for them before the sale. I felt 
myself getting even a little indignant about the whole thing. 
However, in spite of my simmering annoyance 1 found that I 
was deliberately walking into their cool, expensive-smelling 
store. 

It stands to reason, doesn’t it, that 1 wasn’t planning to buy 
anything, and the clerk, whose face looked just like a shin- 
bone with eyebrows, knew this as well as 1 did. But, like two 
idle dogs of the same gender who can’t resist their pointless 
browsing, this derk and I forthwith proceeded to give the 
stock a judicious fingering; which means that I sneered dis- 
poragini^y at the oe-racl^ while he kept on constructing 
smart four-in-hand knots in mid-air, just to show off his really 
stupendous manual dexterity, and also to make me feel hke a 
dimp piker. 

Thus went on for about twenty minutes or so, and 1 was 
just about to call off the whole silly ballet by making my 
e»t, when die derk, who was obviously a pansy, suddenly 
aoid to me, **You know, we have some colors that are much 
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lesf popnlsTt «nd those des cost mily one dollar apiece. Would 
you care to see any of diem?** 

**Why not?** I said. **As long as I’m here, anyway. What 
sort of colors are th^?** 

**I*U show them to you. To tell you the truth,” he said with 
a conddendal smirk, ‘Tm saving some of them especially for 
my friends.** 

This, of course, instantly alarmed me, because I was quite 
sure that any friend of his was bound to be a leaping faggot, 
but just the same I decided to take a look. He pulled a box off 
the shelf, removed the lid, and exposed about two dozen 
crepe-de-Oiine ties, all of them pink. 

“Not a very great selection,” I said. “How much are they, 
did you say?*’ 

“A dollar apiece,** he said. “They cost us more than that 
wholesale.” 

Now, then, who really knows what dark and sinister im- 
pulses are crouched and coiled in the recesses of man's un- 
conscious? Who can guess w'hat terrible unfulhiled longings in 
a nun’s heart are just waiting for the right word, or the right 
moment, to spring into instant, demoniacal action, for the 
sake of a long-deferred secret appeasement? 

In short, 1 bought six of those pink crepe-de-Chne neck- 
ties, and, believe it or not, 1 even had a certain feclin, >f high 
accomplishment out of this demented proceeding, it u as as if 
I’d pulled a particularly cute caper, not just on Sulka and 
Company, but on all the goddamned expensive shops up and 
down Fifth Avenue. 

And that’s how it happened that I came to wear a pink tie 
to work the next day, 1 Ubored, at the time, in the tower of the 
old Pulitzer Building, down <Mt Park Row, and, w'Oen 1 first 
took off my coat, the screams, the whistles, the ) u a b and the 
yodelings all around me stopped all human activity on that 
floor for the next ten minutes. 
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But, since I was seventeen yean old and a nuui of my con- 
victions, I ignored diis racket and quietly went about my 
business. My business was to make some black-and-white line 
sketdies for the Sunday magazine secdon, and so I was able, 
for a while at least, to bend zealoudy over my drawing board, 
without having to meet anybody's eye. This was certainly a 
help, but even so it was hard for me to ^ore die mad cavort- 
ings of the office boys and the various younger staff members, 
who made it dieir pleasure to pass my desk forty times an 
hour in that special mincing gait which has ever been the im- 
memorial hallmark of the camping fairy. 

I don’t know how I lived through that first morning. At any 
rate, right before lunch I took off my tie and hung it in a 
metal closet where I usually kept only a pair of torn rubbers. 
When I got ready to quit work that evening, I had a shock- 
ing surprise waiting for me. Somebody on that floor had 
di|^d my tie in a large glue vat that was permanently sta- 
tioned near the fire exit. The glue had completely dried up 
and left the de with a texture like a smoked kipper; but since 
1 knew that a lot of furdve eyes were certainly watching me 
at that moment, I just dropped my violated neckpiece casually 
into the garbage can and went home. 

Fools! I thought. Just a pack of crude, convendonal fools. 
Ah, well, they believed 1 was routed, did they? They thought 
they had me down for the count, eh? Well, they’d soon learn 
different. Damned soon, too! I’d show those mushheads a 
thing or two— or even five, if it came to that, because, as you 
perfectly well know, 1 sdll had five more of those ties hang- 
up at home in my closet, ready and waiting to be launched 
whenever the spirit moved me. 

I was determined to teadi all dioae dopes a lesson, to teach 
dwro to req)ect a man's right to wear whatever the hell he 
godikuiuied well fdeased. Amd so the battle lines were drawn, 
and no mercy was given or expected. 
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I wore my pink ties every day from then on, and, do you 
know, as the tense weeks went by a very funny thing hap- 
pened. In about a month or so, I couldn’t help but notice that 
slowly, ever so slowly, the fury and the clamor were begin- 
ning to die down. In fact, by the time I’d gotten around to 
wearing the diird of my ties, somebody from the business 
ofiioe, who had never before seen my colorful haberdashery 
and was )ust about to launch himself into the gibbering state 
of epilepsy diat the occasion seemed to call for, was stupefied 
into silence when a few of my nearby colleagues told him to 
shut his crap and to mind his own goddamned business. 

You see, die young journalists on my floor had not only be- 
come used to my pink des, they had developed a certain com- 
radely state of tolerance toward my special eccentricity. They 
had come to consider it their peculiar privilege to razz me for 
acring out of line, but they all stood defensively by me if any 
unlicensed outsider ever decided to put me down. 

In short, after six mondis of nothing but pink ties, nobody 
around me seemed any longer to notice that 1 was wearing 
anything out of the ordinary at all. 

And dien came a real crisis. I gave five of my ties away to 
be cleaned, in a store on West Eighth Street, and when I 
came back a few days later to reclaim rhem, I four*! to my 
horror that the pbee had been completely gutted by • re. 

It was a real calamity for me, as you can plainly understand. 
Those pink des were the symbols of my individuality, weren’t 
they? And, to a certain extent, they had even become the 
tangible pennants that I had tremblingly fluttered before a 
hostile world, to announce my freedom of choice. I just 
couldn’t let myself down now. I simply couldn’t make my 
sppearanoe at the office wearing some dark, pnc^cal colors, 
not after all I’d already been through, could I? If I did, all 
would be lost again. 

Oh, yes, I oould just see all those blubberheads on the paper 
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saying, **Well, yoa*ve finaOy got yooisdf straightened out! 
to rejoin the human race again, eh? Good for you, 

boy!” 

No, no, no! It was out of the question. Eternal vigilance 
was the price of freedom! That was dte basic rule of the 
game, and I damn well knew it. 

And so, in this frightening emergency, I quickly hustled 
up to B. Altman’s on Thirty>fourth Street, and bought myself 
diree yards of candy-pink crepe-de-Chine material. After- 
Mrard 1 consulted a classified phone directory and found that 
die Acme Tie Company, right nearby, on Thirty-sixth Street, 
was prepared to make neckties in small quandties to private 
order. 

I had myself quite a time finding that goddamned tie place, 
too, because it was located in one of those depressing blocks 
between Eighth and Ninth avenues, where there weren’t even 
any drugstores or lunchrooms to break up the solid facade of 
grim wholesale manufacturing. ! did find it at last, and it was, 
hterally, just a very small hole in a very thick and forbidding 
walL 

Mr. Aron Buxbaum, the owner, turned out to be a neat little 
bearded dderly Jew who wore a black skullcap and satin 
sleeve g^urters, and who showed no surprise whatever at the 
unusual color of my material 

"I'm in a terrible hurry about these ties,” I told him as I un- 
wrapped the stuff. "How soon can I possibly have them?” 

‘T>ay after tomorrow,” said Mr. Buxbaum. "We generally 
like to have more time, but, if it’s an emergency, we’ll just do 
die best we can.” 

"Fine,” I said. "I’ll pick diem up around lunchtime on 
Friday.” 

When I returned, two days later, Mr. Buxbaum handed me 
a pretty good sized package, and a bill for fiftwn dollars. 

1 nearly fainted. "How come, fifteen dollars?” 1 said. 
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**You*re charging me a fortune. After all, I supplied the ma- 
terial, dWn’t I?*’ 

Mr. Buxbaum looked hurt. "We do very fine work here,” 
he "You )ust take a look at those nes, and you’ll see what 
you’re getting for your money. You’re ptting a big bargain.” 

"Never mind,” 1 said. "I haven’t got time now, I have to get 
back to work. I dpn’t get through until four o’clock.” 

Luckily, because it was payday, 1 had a twenty-dollar bill 
on me, a.nd so 1 was able to square myself. 

"Wear them in good health!” said Mr. Buxbaum, when 1 
finally stood in the open doorway. 

"TTunks,” I said. “By the way, how many ties did you 
manage to get out of that material, anyway? ” 

"Exactly sixty-two,” he said. “If you had bought just a 
quarter of a yard more, you could have had sixty-five.” 

And that’s how it was. 

Ties, I later learned, are cut on the bias and really require 
very little material. And so, at one stroke, 1 had added to my 
wardrobe a matter of nwre than five dozen pink ties. 

They lasted for quite a while, too, and when they finally 
wore out I just bought some more material and had a new 
batch made up for myself over at Buxbaum’s. And that’s how 
it happened that I came to march through the agt. s a pe- 
culiarly necktied man. 

And then, sometime in 1947, all of my luggage was lost by 
one of the airlines, and I arrived in New York witn only one 
pink necktie to my name, the one that I was wearing. \V I 
naturally went straight up to Altman’s to get niy»lf ihrw 
and a quarter yards of fresh pink crepe de Chine. I d made 
these trips and these purchasw quite often during the 
thirty years, and I no longer had the slightest difiic -lty m lo- 
cating the Acme Tie Company on \N’cst Thirty-sixth Street. 

But when 1 finally got there, tdd man Buxbaum wasnt a*iy- 
where in s^t. Iimeadt a sort of yoong and b e a r dl e ss canca- 
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tore of him wa$ sitting agsinst die badk wall and making 
entries in a huge ledger. 

”Yoo*re Mr. Buxbeum's son, aren't you?" I said. 

"Yes,” he said. *Tm Geoige Biudiaum. And you, I believe, 
must be Mr, King.” 

"I am,” 1 said. "But how in the world did you know that?” 

"Because,” said George Buxbaum, “my father is now dead, 
and you used to be his oiUy customer.” 

"What?” I said. "You mean diat I alone have kept his 
whole enterprise going?” 

“If you want to put it that way,” he said. “Actually, the 
matter is a little more complicated than that. You see, my 
brothers and I are probably die largest wholesale tie manu- 
facturers in America. In fact, we own this building, which 
houses one of our four factories.” 

"And what about this store?” I said. 

"Ah, well, that was all my father's widi,” he said. “You see, 
he came to this country as an immigrant and started to sell 
ties out of a dgar box, on Orchard Street. My mother used 
to make those ties on a foot-pedal sewing machine at home. 
Later on he got a pushcart, and by the time my brothers and 
I were going to high school he’d managed to get himself a 
nice little store on &cond Avenue near Twelfth Street. Well, 
to make a long story short, we all of us somehow or other got 
into die necktie business, and we did so well in it that after a 
while the whole family kept pleadii^ with my father to re- 
tire, to take it easy, or at least to take some kind of an execu- 
dve position in one of our pbnts. But, for some reason or 
another, he just never had any real confidence in our success. 
It was all too b^ and much too vague for him. Everything 
done by bank drafts and checks, and in our places of 
business he never saw any real money changing hands; and 
so, every time we expand^ or opened a new factory, he just 
got more worried ab^ us. 
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“Rnally, one day he pleaded with us to fix him up this little 
retail place right here, where he at least could go on making 
a real visible dollar across the counter. I think he felt that he 
was prq>ared to save the family frtmi absolute luin, when we 
had all smashed up with our grand and highfalutin notions. So 
we built this store for him, and for a while he even had a 
couple of dozen customers that used to trade here steadily. 
But for the last ei^t or ten years, the only jobs that came his 
way were your pink ties. 

“And that brings me to still another point,” he said. “You 
see, Mr. King, the whole family always gets together for 
dinner in my mother's house on Friday nights, and mv father 
and my brothers and I, we would spend hours and hours, 
wondering and specubdng what could possibly be the mean- 
ing of all those funk ties. Some of us thought it must be the 
emblem of some secret society. Others had the idea that maybe 
it had a certain religious significance, or something But my 
father-you must excuse me for telling vou this-my father 
was convinced that you were an artist, and that vou painted 
naked girls on those ties, and that you sold them at stag 
parties." 

“Your father overestimated my talents,” I said. “No. I had 
those tics made for other good and sufficient reasor ” .And 
then 1 told young Buxbaum, briefly, the gist of my sto. y. 

“Well." he said, "I'm very glad you’ve c\pbim J it at last, 
because if my father’s spirit ts anywhere at ail, it ccrramly 
must be hovering around this linle store where he spent so 
many years of his life.” 

He opened a small desk file, and 1 could vt that -t con- 
tained only one stngk card. George Buxbaum showed me 
what hk father had written on it. It was in Yiddish 


king, ALEXANDER 

mnk tier 
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ONLY PINK TIES. 

WHY? 

Tlie children think he is some kind of s bobhevik, bnt Tm 
sure he only makes a few harmless dirty pictures. He b a 
good and steady customer. May God preserve him from 
mischief. And from the police. 

On the bottom of thb card young Buxbaum now wrote 
Aceotmt Closed. 

**So you are finally giving up the store/* I said. 

he said. ‘*By the end of next week the door and unn- 
dow will be walled up, and the premises will have been ab- 
sorbed by the rest of the building. But don't worry, for old 
time’s sake we’ll make you this last batch of ties from the ma- 
terial you just brought. You’ll just have to call for them on 
die seventh floor.” 

And that was the end of the Acme Tie Company, and that 
was the last of my pink ties, too, because I never had the 
heart to take my business to anybody else. 
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CMAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


I^owEVEm, NOT E>XRYTHiNG in my life proceeded 
from accident. No. 1 made some damned elaborate pbns in 
my time, and a few of them even worked. One o*' my plans, 
which 1 made in close colbboration with Donald i .ede, was 
to comer Eugene O’Neill, some day, somewhere, and to show 
him a few examples of my work. You see, I wanted very 
much to Ulustrate The Emperor Jones, and, since I’d been to 
Africa and brought back whole suitcases filled with sketches 
of Negroes, I re^y felt myself pecultariy qualified to do this 
job. 

And then, m February of 1927, O’Neill wTot** a letter to 
Horace Liveright in which he said that be planned to be in 
New York on March 14, and that hr expected to drop into 
the office on that wety date. 
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Now, I wasn't pardcularty friendly with Horace at that 
tune, and, as far as 1 can remember, neither was Donald, but 
some secretary or office employee who seemed, for some 
reason or other, devoted to us, told us about the impending 
O’Neill visits So we made our plans accordingly. I had al- 
ready done three illustrations for The Emperor Jones, in oil, 
and I now moved these straight into Donald Friede's office. 
I also put about fifty black-and-white sketches into a nice 
handy folder and brought them up there, too. You see, Liv- 
eright was definitely planning to bring out the O’Neill plays 
in individual illustrated editions, and so far, at least, nobody 
had been picked to do the job. 

I'm not going to torture myself by trying to describe to you 
how miserably slowly the time crawled along for me until ir 
finally got to be March 14. At any rate, 1 knew that O'Neill 
was due to arrive at Liveright’s office at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and you can be sure that I had been sitting in that 
goddamned waiting room of theirs since a quarter of one. 
1 had to sit in the waiting room because Donald wasn’t in his 
office. He'd gone out to a book auction somewhere, and his 
secretary told me that he’d said he'd be back at one-thirty. 

Of c^rse he wasn't back at one-thirty, or at a quancr of 
two, or at two sharp, when O’Neill suddenly walked into the 
waiting room. I recognized him at once, from his photographs 
—that large forehead molded with bumps of ominous forebod- 
ings, those baleful eyes, the sallow complexion, and the dark, 
carefully shaped mustache on his long Irish lip. 

The sttuadon was now so highly critical that I felt myself 
poridvely shaking with alternating waves of feverish heat and 
cold. I realiised only too well that once he went into Horace’s 
office, whidi was right next door to the waiting room, he was 
certainly lost to me forever, because, as I told you, Horace 
wam't too keen about me just then; besides, they were surely 
goii^ to go out to eat a ioi^ lunch stmiewhere togeffier, and 
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God only knew when Fd have anodier chance to get O'Neill 
that dose to my pictures again. 

Oh, damn Donald and his stinking book auctions, I thought. 

I was such a battleground of conflicting emotions at diat 
moment, that I hardly knew what 1 was doing; but before 
O'Neill had even had a chance to sit down, I quickly crossed 
the room and addressed him loudly by name. 

He loolmd at me with the reserve of a man who has often 
in the past been bothered by persistent autograph collector 
and who Jbst goes on quietly hoping that they will all drop 
dead of ink poisoning some day. 

“My name is Alex King,” 1 said breathlessly, “and I’ve just 
recently returned from Africa, where I made thousands and 
thousands of drawings of Negroes. You see, Mr. O’Neill, I’d 
give both uiy cars for a chance to illustrate The Emperor 
JoneSt and Donald Friede promised to introduce me to you. 
But God only knows where he is right now, and I’m so des- 
perately anxious to show you some of my work that 1 hope 
you'll forgive me for accosting you in this ridiculous fashion. 
Please, please, forgive me!” 

1 couldn’t say any more than that, and 1 just stood there, 
gasping and panting like a winded beagle. 

And then he smiled. I le was a rare, but a rery s\»’«*et, smiler. 
“And where are these drawings of yours?” he as' d. 

“They’re upstairs in Donald’s office,” 1 said. “If you 
wouldn’t mind . . . 

“I’ll be glad to look at them,” he said. “To tell you the 
truth, Fm not at all sure that 1 panicularly want any of those 
plays illustrated. Horace thinks it w'ould be a good idea. . . . 
Well, let’s go on up and see what you've done.” 

My paintings were all standing around the floor of Don’s 
office; diey were quite large, too, 20 by JO ihercabouts, 
and-1 can say this without vanit)'~like most of my "'•ork, 
they certainly had tome of my frenzy uoiling in them. 1 could 
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see immediately that O’Neill was at least starded at the sight 
of diem. 

think they’K very striking,** he>said. **And I’m gbd to 
see that yon understand that Negroes are not )ust white peo- 
ple with blackened op faces, that their humor, their dignity 
and their sorrows have all been condidoned by their present 
tragic status in this world of ours.” 

He looked at those pictures slowly and seriously, one after 
die other, and I was just about to show him some of my draw- 
ings from the folder, when the door was suddenly thrust open, 
and Horace Liveright stormed into the room. 

“What’s this?” he screamed. “What’s going on here any- 
way? Why didn’t you come straight to my office. Gene? 
G>me on, let’s go to lunch. I’ve got a table reserved for us 
and we’re ten minutes late, already! ” 

He looked exactly like an impassioned cockatoo, with his 
dying white hair, and his hyperthyroid eyes popping danger- 
ously out of his head. It goes without saying that he behaved 
exactly as if I weren’t even in the same building with them, 
let alone in the same room. 

He took O’Neill by the elbow and started at once to tow 
him purposefully toward the door. But O’Neill quietly and 
deliberately released himself from his grip, and, as he did this, 
I must say I noticed that he looked at Horace with something 
very much like affection. 

“Just a minute,” said O’Neill. “I’m sorry, Horace, but I was 
looking at some of this young man's work just now, and I can 
tell you I find it quite fascinating.” 

*‘Ohl” said Horace, spinning around on his heel, and putting 
an impulsive, comradely arm around my shoulder. “This boy 
is gmng to be America’s greatest book illustrator,” he shouted. 
“I haven’t the slightest doubt about it. Of course, some of his 
stuff is still pretty extreme. Like that one, over there, for in- 
stance.” 



“Well,” said O’Neill, “it happens to illustrate a pretty ex- 
treme moment in the play, doesn’t it?” 

“It certainly does!” said Horace. ‘Well, what do you say. 
Gene, do you think we should entrust him with doing Tlye 
Emperor Jones} How do you feel about it? We’re all friends 
here, aren’t we?” 

“And we’re going to stay friends,” said O’Neill, shaking 
hands with me. “Maybe you’d like to bring some of your 
drawings over to my hotel later in the afternoon,” he said. 
“I’m staying at the Wentworth Patterson, right in the next 
block. Suppose we make it around four-thirty. Is that all right 
for you?” 

“I’ll be enchanted,” I said. And, believe me, I meant it with 
all my heart. 

And n d.at moment Donald Friede finally tumbled into his 
office and gave all of us that gum-baring, catatonic grin of 
the man who is invariably late in an emergency. He was per- 
spiring dreadfully, his arms were loaded down with books, 
and I do believe no one could possibly have looked more 
superfluous in that room than he did. 

It stands to reason that Horace had taken complete charge 
of the situation by then. He proceeded at once most carefully 
to explain to Donald that there was no longer any need to 
look for other artists to do the illustrations for Tp. Emperor 
Jones. 

“King is the man!” he said sternly. “He’s got the right feel- 
ing for .the play, and Gene and he see eye to eye about the 
whole project. We don’t have to look any further. Come on. 
Gene, let’s go to lunch!” 

Eugene O’Neill eventually became not only my good friend, 
but even my protector from the unpredictable vagaries of 
Horace Liveright. One of O’Neill’s current biographers has 
reomtly shown me photostatic copLs of letters in which 
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O’Neill protested vehemently to Horace against hiring other 
artists to do the rest of his plays, after The Emperor Jones 
had already been published with my illustrations. O’Neill, 
who, as far as I know, never wrote a preface for anybody in 
his life, sent a two-word telegram in answer to a request by 
George Macy to write a foreword for a proposed bibliog- 
raphy of books I had illustrated. He wired back, ’’Glad to!” 

And I suppose you must wonder how I felt about Donald 
Friede’s performance on that memorable March afternoon 
when I first met Eugene O’Neill. Well, to tell you the truth, 
it didn’t really make the slightest difference between us. Re- 
member, I was no longer a tender package. I was already 
twenty-six years old, and I had learned to accept the palpable 
truism that most of mankind is permanently preoccupied with 
its own immediate concerns. These concerns may seem quite 
petty to us, merely because we ourselves are probably occu- 
pied with some all-consuming interests of our own that may, 
in turn, appear quite trivial to others. 

In short, everybody in this world seems to be busy with his 
own goddamned business, and only a scattering of saints, and 
a few artists, have ever seemed to have any time left over for 
anybody else. I know that they do exist, though, these holy 
ones, because 1 myself have encountered a few of them during 
my own lifetime. 

1 met the last one in 1954, down at the narcotics farm in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Just a few days ^oie Christmas, 1 had a letter from my 
wife, in New York, telling me d»t she planned to come down 
and visit with me over Ae holidays. Let me tell you that I 
looked forward to this visit with a degree of eagerness that 
seemed hard to match with any other anticipation of my 
whole past life. Although I’d arrived in Lexington a full six 
weeks tni^ore, I was soil in rather poor shape physically and 
was walkmg around the place dressed only in my pa)amas and 



a badurobe. So you can just imagine my joy over the good 
news of her early arrival. 

And, then, suddenly, during one of my sleepless nights, a 
terrible thought came to me. My wife was going to land in 
Lexington on the twenty-fourth of December and I’d be al- 
lowed to see her for about two hours in the afternoon. But the 
twenty-fourth was Christmas Eve, and where, in heaven’s 
name, was she going to spend Christmas Eve? At the Phoenix 
Hotel, downtown, or eating dinner alone at the Golden 
Horseshoe across the way, or what? It was all too horrible to 
think about. You can imagine that I barely lived dll morning, 
in my sweat and my agony over these terrible conjectures. 

Well, one hour after breakfast I marched up to the top 
floor of the hospital, where the psychiatrists and the psycholo- 
gists all roosted, and 1 stopped off right at the first door, next 
to the stairway. There was a neat little sign on it which said: 
Dr. Colbaugh (By Appointment Only). 

I decided he would do. 

So I knocked and, without waiting for a response, entered 
i well-lit, good-sized office, where two men, both in uniform, 
appeared to be conferring very seriously together. One of 
them, the older one, was quite bald, rather stocky, and seemed 
not at all inclined to be amiable over the interrupdon. The 
younger one, of whom 1 got just a glimpse, lookr ’ like the 
convendonal college athlete, but a lot handsomer tban most of 
them. In fact, he looked like the sort of football hero that the 
Leyendeckers used to paint for the cover of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

At any rate, the bald-headed man, who had three stripes on 
his sleeve, and who eventually turned out to be Dr. Colbaugh, 
stopped in the middle of a sentence and glowered disapprov- 
ingly at me. 1 must tell you that I was particular!) well dressed 
for the occasion. Over my white pajamas I wore a loose cor- 
duroy bathrobe of deep purple, which 1 had wangled espe- 
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dally morning by iudidoosly distributing a carton of 
^arectes among the inmate asnstants in the clothing room. 

**Yes?” said Dr. Colbaugh« and it clearly meant “No!" to 
whatever the hell I was going to tell him. I realized, of course, 
that I’d have to say something pretty engaging, to tear these 
two characters out of their in(%nant mood of violated 
prii^cy. 

And do you know what; I said? I said, “I suppose it is a 
terrible mistake, and probably very tactless, too, for anybody 
to barge in on a psychiatrist when one is in trouble, isn’t it?’’ 

And then Dr. ^Ibaugh gave me a very tiny smile and 
pointed to a chair for me to sit down on. 

“Well, what seems to be your trouble?’’ he said. 

“To tell you the truth,’’ I said, “1 hardly sleep at all, any- 
way, but now I have an altogether new and hideous anxiety 
on my mind that makes my life completely unbearable. You 
see, it has to do with my wife’s impending visit down here.” 

“Why? what’s wrong? Don’t you want her to come here?” 
said Dr. Colbaugh. 

“Oh, no! I just live for the moment when I’ll see her pre- 
cious face again,” I said. “It is simply that she’s going to arrive 
here on the afternoon of the twenty-fourth, and that means 
she’ll have to spend Christmas Eve alone in some ghastly hotel 
room, or eat dinner by herself in a restaurant with a lot of 
horse portraits on the walls.” 

“I see,” said Dr. Colbaugh. “Well, it certainly presents a 
knotty problem. How old is your wife, by the way?” 

“She’s going to be twenty-one,” I said. 

“Oh!” 

It was enviously a stumper for him. He’d probably thought 
that maybe I was married to somebody ten or fifteen years 
older j^ian myself, and, since I was certainly in my fifties, 
chat would have made my wife a helpless little old la'dy, lost 



in the blue-grass wilds of Kentucky. Twenty-one! Well, that 
made it a problem of a different wave length altogether. 

“You see," I said, “she’s originally from a very small town 
in Nebraska, and, although she’s been to Paris and to Rome, 
to study for a year, she’s always been with people who were 
related to her and who loved her very dearly. And the idea 
that this festive evening, an evening which seems particularly 
dedicated to family affections, should be passed by her, alone, 
among strange surroundings, is almost more than I can bear." 

And then the other man in the room spoke up. “1 think I 
have the solution to the whole problem,” he said. “Why don’t 
you just arrange for your wife to spend Christmas Eve with 
my wife, who will, anyway, be entertaining my parents, who 
are also coming down for the holidays. 1 have two small chil- 
dren, and so it will be a real family evening for everybody. 
And, what’s more, since I’m on hospital duty that evening, 
you, if you like, can take Christmas dinner with me." 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“I’m Dr. De Witt Montgomery," he said. 

“Well, Dr. Montgomery," I said, “you’ve just moved into 
a very exalted hierarchy, indeed. You see. I’m about to make 
a niche ready for you among the major saints in my not par- 
ticularly sanctified life. You can be sure I shall always remem- 
ber you in my prayers.” 

“You must include Dr. Colbaugh in your prayers, too," he 
said. "You see, he is my superior officer here, and 1 couldn’t 
possibly go through with my offer of hospitality to you if he 
hadn’t, at one point of your talk, given me a very encouraging 
nod.” 

“I shall remember both of you in my praye.s," I said. “And 
if heaven is kind to me and gives me back a httle measure of 
health, I shall start painting again, and, what's moie, I shall 
make e^h of you a really fine picture in memory of this occa- 
sion. This is a solemn promise, made w«ih a heart filled with 
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gratitude,'* I said, “and may my right hand lose its cunning if 
I should fail to keep it." 

And so it came to pass that the dear wayfaring stranger 
spent a most gradous Christmas Eve at the home of the Mont- 
gomerys, while I had my turkey and Amphojel in company 
with ^e doctor at the narcotics hospital. A blessed, blessed 
holiday that brought six successive visits from m)r wife to me 
and was an occasion of kindness from the world, to both of us, 
which I shall always remember. 

You know that I did finally emerge, cured, from my last 
visit to Lexington, four years ago, and it certainly behooves 
me to recall every man and woman who gave me a hand, or 
even waved encouragingly to me, along the way. Believe me, 
nobody can ever hope to climb out of a drug addiction un- 
assisted and alone. That is why the percentage of cures is so 
infinitesimal. 

Unless you have a De Witt Montgomery or his human 
equivalent standing by while you're stiU inside, and a Margie, 
with a heart full of love, waiting on the doorstep when you 
at last get out, you just can't make it, son. You can't possibly 
make it. 

Of course there were other people in Lexington who were 
kind to me, too, particularly Mr. Morgan, the educational 
director, who possessed gifts of imagination rarely to be met 
with anywhere. 1 once told him how depressing it was to see 
the same dreary, collapsed, dope-addict faces all around me, 
month after month, and how I longed for the sight of some- 
one who was quite uncontaminated by the institution. 

The following Saturday, Mr. Morgan brought his two 
young children to visit with me, and I had the pleasure of 
passing a few enjoyable hours with these extraterrestrial be- 
ings, telling them smries and drawing a lot of pictures for 
tli^ special amusement. It was a kindness that Mr. Morgan 
repeated several tunes during my stay, and 1 can tell you that 
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those two children affected me like the sight of sadden spring 
flowers in a horrible cinder pile. 

Some two or three nurses, still very young and therefore 
not yet '‘institutionalized,** were also very considerate and 
thoughtful in their ministrations. I recall with particular pleas- 
ure the youngest of them, Virginia Maartens, who was obvi- 
ously of Dutch ancestry and who still had the fair skin, the 
fair hair, and the pale, candid blue eyes that her forebears had 
originally imported from Holland, many years ago. She was 
a real darling. As a maner of fact, as far as I could see, Vir- 
ginia Maartens had only one major fault in her character, she 
was hopelessly movie-struck. To put it bluntly, she was at that 
time president of the Lexington chapter of the Greer Garson 
Fan Club, and, since she knew that I’d been to Hollywood sev- 
eral times, just loved to talk to me about her celluloid en- 
thusiasms. 

Every sort of hero worship among grownups has always 
tended to depress me, but 1 had a special reason to feel em- 
barrassed by Virginia’s particular form of adulation, because 
I had once witnessed a remarkable and unexpected denoue- 
ment to just such a worshiping orgy, which had upset me for 
quite a while afterward. 

It was in the winter of 1939 and 1 was still working' on Life, 
when 1 happened to run into Stanley Walker at t Hotel 
Algonquin one afternoon. Stanley had been city editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune and was at that time ^n editorial 
writer. 1 found him very interesting because I knew that he 
was always mixed up in a lot of extracurncular activities, too. 
So, after we*d swapped the usual Anglo-Saxon social banali- 
ties, 1 asked him whether he knew of any speaal stones whicdi 
we on Life might be able to render more explicit dirough 
photogra|diy; 1 meant stories not pardcularly suited for his 
paper. 

“1 know only one subject that might interest you,** he said, 
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"and since Pm never going to do it, anyway, PU give yon 
whatever dope I have on it, and you're welcome to it." 

“What’s the story?" I asked. 

“Autograph collectors," he said. “Now, don't make a face. 
You obvioudy know nodiing about it. Believe me, it involves 
milljons of people throughout the country, and these people 
wield an al^lutely staggering power in the movie industiy. 
Their letters and their enthusiasms worry and influence every- 
body, from Louis B. Mayer down to the pimpliest busboy in 
the Brown Derby. There are kids all around New York, for 
instance, who have watches from Tiffany's on their wrists, 
which were personally handed to them by some of the biggest 
stars in Hollywood. These kids know everything, and 1 mean 
everything'. They even know which of the stars are Lesbians, 
and they know exactly who and where their girls friends are, 
and when and how they're going to visit them. One kid fell 
off a running board in the Holland Tunnel the other day. 
She was a stowaway on Katharine Hepburn's car, when Katie 
had come secretly to town, iust for the day, and was on her 
way to visit some obscure rebtive of hers out in Jersey. 1 tell 
you, the subject is fantastic and Pm surprised you haven’t 
stumbled on it before.” 

“I don’t see any photo angles in it,” I said. “Do these nitwits 
ojeet anywhere, or what?” 

“Sure they do,” he said. “Most of the free-bnee kids meet 
in draughty subway stations or midtown hotel lobbies, but 
die autograph'hunting elite meet regularly in the lounge of 
the Loew's Lexington Theater. Why don't you go up there, 
next Thursday, and take a look?” 

So I called the house manager, made the necessary arrange- 
ments, and, the following Thursday evening, went up to that 
movie house accompanied by a young saff photographer. 

When we arrived at the theater, around e^ht-fifteen, the 
meeting of the Manhattan diajKer of die Joan Crawford Fan 
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Club was already in full session. The fans were all gathered in 
the lounge, which, in such movie houses, is just the dimly lit 
antechamber to the powder room and the ball room. Between 
these two comfort stations about fifty collapsible chairs had 
been set up by the accommodating management, and seated 
on those chairs was the surprise of my life. 

You see, I’d always associated autograph collecting with 
a lot of dizzy kids with bad teeth and bad skin who had dan- 
druff on their eyelashes. But here, assembled in this deadly 
anteroom to the two pissoirs, were a lot of sober-looking mid- 
dle-aged and even quite elderly people. There were about a 
dozen and a half youngsters around, too, but, by and large, 
the group seemed like a cross section of any part of any 
middle-class American neighborhood. 

It flooied me. They weren’t |>articularly well dressed or 
anything, but they certainly weren’t on the bum, cither. Very 
few people in America ever are, for long. Some of the women 
wore sweaters, but quite a few of them had hats on, not Lilly 
Dach6 or Mr. John type hats, but at least they wore head- 
pieces, instead of just hair nets. The men were the usual vacant- 
faced city dwellers who haven’t any handicraft or other ^- 
cialized occupation sufficiently differentiated to put its stamp 
on them. 

One of them, sitting right on the aisle, where 1 «.o\ildn’t 
help but see him, had somehow smuggled his fat little dog into 
this meeting. I noticed at once that both he and his pooch 
were chronic "blowers.” In case you don’t know what a 
blower is, it is a man who, when he’s just sitting still or not 
doing an)rthing special, fills his cheeks with great gobs of air; 
and then, when he slowly emits the air through his puckered 
lips, he gives off a slightly his»ng sound. It can puke you 
terribly nervous. 

Well, this man had me completely b»dl<^*ized wid» his blow- 
ing, because 1 noticed right away that his dog was doing 
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exAcdy the same thing. I just couldn’t keep my eyes off them. 
I couldn’t help wondering which one of them had gotten the 
halnt first. Did the dog originate the blowing? Did the master? 
Who had influenced udiom? It was a real teaser. 

Watching those two lulus, I missed some of the proceedings 
down front, where die secretary was reading the minutes of 
die previous meeting. Well, when I finally began to pay a little 
more attention to the chair, it became quite obvious that the 
leading spirit of this organization was the officiating president, 
an unusually homely girl called Vera Zimmerman. Vera’s hair 
seemed to have the exact texture of Brillo, and, although she 
couldn’t have been more than fifteen, she already had the be- 
ginnings of a very promising mustache. Her other accom- 
plishments I’m going to skip for the moment. 

After the reading of the minutes, Vera cleared her throat 
so thoroughly that it took quite a sizable batch of Kleenex to 
take care of this transaction; then, after she'd downed two 
paper cups full of water, she made a truly stupendous an- 
nouncement. 

want to tell you confidentially," she said, “that Miss Joan 
Crawford is in town, right now. She is here incognito, so none 
of us is supposed to know anything about it." 

1 don’t have to tell you that the room absolutely simmered 
with suppressed excitement. Even the blower permitted him- 
self to be stunned out of his established rhythm and shot the 
air out of his wide-open trap, in one single puff. His dog took 
an uneasy gander at him and blinked incredulously. Joan 
Crawford enthusiasts of all sizes and ages had stopped fidget- 
ing and scratching themselves and now looked at each other 
rideways, in vfild surmise. It was a tense moment in our lives. 

“I just want to tell you^’’ Vera continued, “that, because 
Miss Crawford is such a close friend of mine, and 1 kept beg- 
ging her and begging her for about an hottr~>as 1 said, because 



she’s such a close friend, she agreed to drop in on this meeting 
for a few minutes tonight.” 

The audience sat frozen in an absolute ecstasy of delight 
and stupefied anticipation. I could hear the horns growing all 
around me. 

“She’s going to the theater tonight,” said Vera, “and I ex- 
pect she’ll be by here in about ten minutes from now. She’s 
planning to just drop by, like any other member of our chap- 
ter, see? She’ll go to the back of the room and participate in 
the meeting, like any other member, and she made me promise, 
on my solemn word, that everybody will just go on with the 
business of this meeting, just as if she wasn’t here at all. Re- 
member, she’s anonymous! And 1 gave my solemn word to 
her, or she wouldn’t drop in at all. Now, it’s up to us to aa 
like it was just an ordinary Thursday night and nobody spe- 
cial had dropped in at alL” 

W'ell, you can just imagine that the meeting was a complete 
shambles after that. Elderly matrons started tittering like 
schoolgirls; the younger people had to relieve their feehngs 
by going, en masse, to the toilets; the blower shifted his dog to 
the other arm, and the secretary, whose name was Weaver 
Killian, once more began to read the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

But it was all right by me, because now it looked as if we 
might get some pictures. Meanwhile, ever)’bodv in that 
crazy room was shaking with acute autograph jitters. It was 
certainly tough for them to just go on living until their idol 
would really, finally, appear among them in the flesh. 

Funny, 1 thought to myself, nothing ever changes very 
much in the human character. The gods of the Greek Areop- 
agus came down from Olympus and visited, and nctimes 
even cohabited with, ordinary mortals. .\nd now Joan Oau - 
ford was about to descend from her heights to shed a moment’s 
ocneficent luster mi commmi mankind. 



**How about some pictures?** my photographer asked me. 

“Well,** I said, *Ve can’t take any without permission. It’s 
a ticklish situation right at this moment. We’re liable to queer 
Vera and all the rest of them, because it will look as if she’d 
notified us. So hold it for a little while. Who knows what the 
hell is liable to happen.” 

Well, the next thing that happened was that Joan Craw- 
ford’s golden evening slippers appeared at the top of the stair- 
case, to be instantly followed by a white cascade of snarling 
foxes. A few seconds later, the staring, wild mask of her face 
became visible, and let me confess that even 1 had grown quite 
excited in the atmosphere of frantic suspense that pervaded the 
premises. 

She looked surprisingly like a badly animated puppet, and, 
as she was covered from her ears to her ankles by dozens of 
limp skins, the impression of lifelessness was almost complete. 
She was accompanied by a tall, frozen-jawed Englishman, 
whose type was very much in vogue as an escort during that 
particular season. 

Well, Joan and her Johnnie walked, or rather, drifted, to 
the back of the room and sat down on the two folding chairs 
that had. obviously been prepared especially for them. My 
photographer and I happened to be sining almost alongside 
them, and 1 tell you that it seemed to me that Joan was, for 
s<nne mysterious reason, almost as excited at that moment as 
everybody else in the place. She had a tough time breathing 
with any son of regularity, and I finally even noticed a hand- 
ful of bloody fingernails come out of that bundle of fur and 
senle convukively in the general region of her hean. 

Down front, the officers of the club attempted to proceed 
about their business with some semblance of purpose and 
order. Weaver Killian read the minutes of last week’s meeting 
for thi^ third time. When he had finished, there was a moment 
of indecisive silence, and k was during this nKunent that I was 
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suddenly assailed by the eeriest feeling. It seemed to me that I 
was witnessing some sort of staggering biological phenome* 
non, something like an atavistic reversion on an unprecedented 
scale. You see, 1 was convinced that the people sitting there 
in front of me were all starting to grow eyes in the backs of 
their heads. 

They were so feverishly, intensely alert, that I could see the 
blood clearly pulsating in their ears, and I felt with growing 
certainty that all this suppressed tension was bound to end in 
some sort of explosion. 1 tell you, it was beginning to get in- 
supportable. 

And then Vera Zimmerman spoke up. She talked very 
strangely, like someone under a strong hypnotic compulsion, 
and it was clear to me that the words were absolutely wrung 
out of her, almost as if against her own real wishes. 

“I gave my solemn word," she said. "I gave my solemn 
word to Miss Crawford— to Joan, I mean, she’s asked me to 
call her Joan— and I just want to say that I told everybody 
here that she’s here incognito. But, now chat Miss Crawford, 
Joan, is really here amongst us, I hope she’ll forgive me if I 
ask her to address just a few words to this meeting.” 

Poor Vera raised her stricken face and looked toward the 
back of the room so appealingly, that 1 was just on t’le verge 
of saying, “Hear! hear!” when Joan Crawford slow: , got up 
and, in a trancelike condition just like Vera’s, started to float 
down to the small dais. 

And now that they were all officially absolved by their 
chairman’s breach of contract, everyone in the place automat- 
ically swiveled in the direction of Joan’s progress. The poor 
bewildered Englishman had also gotten to his feet, of course, 
and glided aimlessly in her wake toward the fronr ;nd of the 
room. 

Joan at last very abstractedly stepped onto the platform 
and looked down at the lot of us, as if she were suffering from 
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an acute attack of amnesia. Fm telling you, she looked as if 
she was positively bewildered by all those goddamned staring 
faces in front of her. 

It made no sense. After all, she was certainly used to mass 
adulation, wasn’t she? So what the hell had suddenly gotten 
into the dame? 

And then her arms slowly emerged out of that fur tent and 
she opened them wide, in the conventional gesture of the 
rcl^[ious revivalist who is asking for volunteers to come up to 
the penitents* bench. She stood like that, silently, for a^ut 
thirty seconds, and then, suddenly, unbelievably, she lowered 
her head and started to cry. But I mean cryl She bawled like a 
six-year-old kid whose first Didy-DoU has just dropped into 
the family well. She simply leaked with sorrow and shook 
with shameless, uncontrollable sobs. And then, when she 
started to wipe her face, she smeared mascara all over her 
white fox furs, all over her arms and hands, and believe me, 
she certainly didn’t give the slightest damn what she looked 
like at that moment. 

The Englishman kept fluttering around her, like a torn kite 
diat’s been caught in an updraft, but, despite his ineffectuji 
appearance, he somehow managed to slip her a handkerchief, 
and he finally even got her down off that platform. In an 
eme^ency he turned out to be a real nian, after all. In the 
end, I saw him firmly putting his arm around her shoulders 
and purposefully piloting her up the stairs, out into the night 
again. 

But the rest of us remained. I’m wondering if anybody is 
really fit to describe the condition of that audience, which 
had been so completely stunned out of its not too abundant 
wits and now sat openmouthed and perspiring in the dim light 
of that gruesome meeting room. 

A gr^dess had wept; had wept completely, and shamciesslv, 
as any heard>roken human drab nu^t weep. No wonder all 
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their eyes were cast down, and not a single voice was to be 
heard; for the room had certainly been hexed and turned sud- 
denly into a dwelling place of unnamable sorrow and am- 
biguous contrition. 

As I looked at that assembly of white-faced, frightened 
people, it came to me that they were like a conclave of inno- 
cent communicants who had just been accused of activities 
terribly dangerous to the public safety. 1 watched them move 
slowly and reluctantly toward the exit, as if they expected an 
enormous police wagon to cart them all off to some unimag- 
inable place of grim retribution. Let me tell you, it was a 
bitter Thursday night. 

“What the hell was this all about?” said my photographer. 
“What the hell was wrong with the daffy doll, anyway’” 

“It’s obvious,” I said. 

Of course there was nothing obvious about it at all. 

“She’s a dame who was awful poor once herself,” I said, 
“and 1 suppose, when she stood up there and looked at all 
those adoring schlemiels staring worshipfuUy up at her, it 
suddenly hit her, that there, but for the grace of God, was 
herself. Maybe it’s been quite a long rime since she’s been 
face to face, and that close up to her own boring, mediocre 
past; it suddenly must have walloped her where it ' irt her 
pretty bad.” 

I was making up this whole rigmarole, just for the benefit 
of a younger man who liked to have neat answers to every- 
thing. He was never satisfied merely to see Vesuvius erupting 
and covering the whole neighborhood w*ith boiling water 
and hot ashes; he wanted to hear all the appropriate statistics 
relating to such an outburst, and, also, to know the meaning of 
the thermal-dynamics involved and to have it «!'• properly 
arranged and classified for future reference. So 1 had lust 
quicldy improvised the sort of answer ri^at would send him 
home peaceably and in a state of reasonable contentment. 
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Still, when I finally got home, I couldn’t help but wonder 
whether I hadn’t, by the merest accident, just happened to hit 
on the only right and sensible solution. 

For, after all, why in hell did she suddenly bust out bawling 
die way she did? 

Anyway, we got no pictures that night, and we never even 
had a story— until now. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


^^^MTFROAY I REREAD everything I have written in 
this book up until now, and 1 came to the baffling conclusion 
that the only thing that has so far escaped these pa/ : is an 
actual, well-rounded account of my life. Maybe it car^’t ever 
really be done at all. I doubt that anyone has ever succeeded 
in giving us his life fully and comprehensively. No. I’m sure 
they all failed in different ways to do justice to their subjects, 
and I think that often they even overlooked the basic, motivat- 
ing essentials which gave their existence its dynamic diiection. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the writers who weren’t so de- 
terminedly autobiographical sometimes mam^d '.u '.ell us a 
good deal more about themselves by approaching dicir elusive 
identities obliquely, or even peripherally. 

Well, I have dtis certainty about m>’self, for instance, that 
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I could start writing an altogether new and faithful account of 
my life right this minute, without repeating a single episode 
contained in this present manuscript. 

Because, as the Chinese poet, Rihaku, said, twelve hundred 
years ago. 

It as like the flowers falling at spring's end 
Confused, whirled in a tangle. 

What is the use of talking, and there is no end of talking. 
There is no end of the things in the heart. 

Let me repeat, just in case you've been inattentive. 

What is the use of talking, and there is no end of talking, 
There is no end of the things in the heart. 

And that’s the real hang-up. There is no end of the things 
in the heart that one might tell about completely. That’s why. 
with the best intention in the world, 1 can offer you only this 
fragment, this perhaps misleading synopsis of a life in which 
the majority of days were recognized, as they happened, as 
gracious, -unexpected gifts to my gluttonous appetite for 
awareness. I can only try not to overlook the circumstances 
and, particularly, the people who really deeply affected my 
thou^ts and my emotions. I mustn’t forget the many obscure 
heroes and saints who gave me thrilling glimpses of human 
benevolence, fortitude and courage in some of the darkest and 
dankest comers of the world. 

And 1 certainly mustn't forget Nathan Garfein, because he 
helped me to understand the momentous problems of tact and 
protocol that may somedmes seriously affect the pride, the 
deputy and even the lives of very humble people. 

Na^an Garfein was himself of rather small account in the 
community that employed him as a sbmnes. That is to say, he 
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was the sexton of a synagogue on Forsythe Street, and, for 
some reason, that particular profession has always had certain 
humorous connotations among Jews. Even American gentiles 
have freely adopted the word shames to serve as a sbng syno- 
nym for detective, and in some parts of the country it has, 
incongruously, come to mean a croupier at a gambling table. 

Old man Garfcin, the shames, was a devout member of a 
very orthodox community over on New York’s F.ast Side. I 
originally came to know him through his son Morris, w’ho 
went to grade school with me. Let me confess that I knew 
hardly anything at all about religious jews at that time of my 
life, and I was even a little leery of most of them; I mean the 
boarded ones who wore the traditional earlocks and the long 
black coats, and who never learned to speak F.nglish properly. 

This pre)udice was first broken by old man Garfein, when 
his son Morris and 1 happened to find a woman’s fur neck 
piece in the middle of Manhattan Bridge one Sunday after- 
noon. Morris and I had spotted it almost simultaneously, but, 
by the merest accident, ! happened to be the one who actually 
picked it up. It looked like a very nice piece of fur, too, and 
so we both felt a little sheepish about who should enjoy ex- 
clusive property rights over it. 

‘TU tell you what,” said Morris. “Let's ask my fatl about 
it,’’ 

I laughed. I laughed because his father, whom I’d seen about 
a dozen times at their house, had never once during my visits 
raised his eyes even for a nmment from the large prayer book 
that he always seemed to be holding in his hands. 

“You think your father will want to bothf himself with 
such things?” I asked. 

“Oh sure,” said Morris. “And he’s very fair about judging 
things, and people. As a matter of fact, I think he’ll get a 
kick out of our asking him.” 

Morris proved to ^ <)uite fighL 
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When he presented our problem to his father and showed 
him the fur piece, the old man seemed extremely pleased. 

“Hand me down the third book on the left side of that 
shelf,*’ he said in Yiddish. “We’ll find out in a minute what 
should be done about it.’’ 

Morris handed him the book he had asked for, obviously 
some section of the Talmud, and the old man began to hum 
a little, into his beard, as he started rifiling the pages. 

I couldn’t understand it. The whole thing made no sense to 
me at all. 

“You mean,’’ I said to Morris, “that the Bible, or whatever 
it is he’s looking up, tells you what to do with a fur piece that 
two people found on a Sunday afternoon on Manhattan 
Bridge?’’ 

The old man had obviously understood my question, for he 
suddenly paused in his search and looked at me very seriously. 

“These books,’’ he said, “contain everything. Everything 
that a man needs to know. They may not say anything about 
a fur piece on Manhattan Bridge, that is true, but I’m quite 
sure they will have something that applies to this case. Some- 
thing, maybe, about a lamb that strayed and was lost, long, 
long ago in Samaria, and was finally found by two people, 
who were just as puzzled about the rightful ownership then, 
as the two of you are puzzled now. You understand?" 

As he talked to me, I suddenly realized how handsome he 
was. His eyes were the eyes of Rembrandt's famous rabbi, 
which 1 had seen in Amsterdam when we’d stopped off there 
for a couple of days on our way to the United States. Al- 
though I was still a very young man, I felt almost intuitively 
that his constant preoccupation with God and God’s words 
had purified his brow and his complexion to an almost trans- 
lucent Vpirituality. Here, in this vulgar East Side tenement, 
he seemed like a visitor from anothw planet, and 1 trusted 
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him implicitly to judge fairly between us, even though one 
of the claimants in the case happened to be his son. 

And he certainly didn’t let us down. He finally managed to 
discover, as he had predicted he would, a similar case, relating 
to a valuable cloak which had been found, under almost iden- 
tical circumstances, many centuries ago in Spain. 

“The judgment at that time was,” said Mr. Garfein, “diat 
the two finders should sell the cloak and divide the proceeds 
equally between them.” 

And that’s what Morris and I did, the very next day; it 
was a satisfactory solution all around. But what really made 
that Sunday afternoon important in my life was that 1 had 
suddenly seen a human being behind the forbidding traditional 
fa 9 ade; th. black velour hat, the dark clothes and the alien 
beard were no longer able to conceal a remarkable man called 
Nathan Garfein. He didn’t read Keats or T. S. Eliot, but he 
certainly spent his time reading something more soul-sustain- 
ing than the funnies in the New York Journal. 

Well, anyway, as time went on, I eventually lost touch widi 
Morris Garfein— and naturally 1 didn’t see his father, either— 
for about twelve years or so; and then one day, up in Bryant 
Park, of all places, right in back of the Public Libr'iry, I sud- 
denly ran into the old man again. I’m glad to say ... still re- 
membered me, and, since we hadn’t met for such a long time, 
I even persuaded him to sit down on a bench with me for a 
few minutes. Fortunately, in the intervening years 1 had 
learned to speak a proper sort of Yiddish, and so 1 was able 
to talk to him with complete ease. 

“You’re ’way out of your neighborhood,” 1 said to him, 
“How is it you happened to stray so far among the gentiles, 
anyway?” 

“You are right,’*' he said. “It’s the first time in my whole 
life diat I’ve been above Fourteenth Street. But it’s a spedal 
occasion. It'a a kind of holiday for me.” 
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"Your birthday? ” 1 asked. 

"Oh, no! A man my age doesn’t make holidays out of his 
birthdays,” he said. "He tries not to notice them. No. I saw 
somebody off on a ship this afternoon, and when I left the 
docks I seem to have turned in the wrong direction and landed 
here.” 

"Well, it brought us together,” I said, "and so I’m very glad 
that you lost your way.” 

“That’s true,” he said. "I suppose I was excited by the ship, 
and by the crowd of people who came to see my friend off. 
And my feelings were all mixed up too, because, aldiough I 
felt sorry that my friend is gone. I’m also very happy that he 
is at last on his way.” 

“Is it anybody from the family?” I said. 

“No, no,” he said. “It is a strange story, and I don’t want 
to bore you with it, but some day, when God brings us to- 
gether again, and you have a little time . . .” 

“Nonsense!” I said. “I have all the time in the world right 
now, and you couldn’t possibly bore me, no ntatter how hard 
you tried. So why don’t you ease your heart and tell me all 
about it?” 

I know that in English all this sounds like pretty fancy 
talk, "ease your heart” and all that stuff, but in Yiddish it 
didn’t sound strange at all. Remember, the Jews were origi- 
nally an Eastern people, and, all through the centuries of their 
exile, they’ve always had a taste for somewhat flamboyant 
turns of speech. 

“Well,” said Mr. Garfein, "if it isn’t presuming on your 
kindness, I would, as a matter of fact, very much like to tell 
you this little story.” 

"Please,” I said, "I’m only too anxious to hear it. Would you 
like a cigarette, maybe?” 

"No, thanks,” be said. "1 have a pipe here in my pocket, 
and it is even filled with tobacco.” 



He took out a pipe^nd proceeded to light it by means of 
some large, sulphurous kitchen matches. I didn’t even know 
that they still made matches that stank like that. 

Incidentally, this pipe of his didn’t seem to function prop- 
erly at all, and I finally decided that it hadn’t ever been meant 
to function; that, in fact, it was just a stylistic device by which 
Mr. Garfcin created certain critical pauses in his talk— a sort 
of incendiary punctuation. Later, when we got up from our 
scats, we were both of us almost ankle deep in bumt-out 
matches. 

“Well, Mr. Garfein,” I said, “I’m certainly anxious to hear 
all about your friend who sailed to Europe today. W^as he a 
member of your congregation^’’ 

“It all timed in our s\*nagogue,’’ he said. “You sec, just 
seven years ago this coming Passover, our old rabbi, may his 
soul rest in peace, died on the second night of the Seder. It 
was a terrible calamity for our congregation, and for quite a 
while after we buried him we had no rabbi at all. You under- 
stand, it isn’t simple for people like us to find a rabbi. After 
all, we’re all elderly people, set in our ways, and we couldn’t 
just go and get some youngster fresh out of Yeshiva College 
to come and sit over us, could we^ It was a real i.roblem, a 
bitter problem, too, because it certainly didn’t look . ’f it was 
going to be solv’ed so easily. And then God granted us a piece 
of great good fortune. A member of our congregation, a Mr 
Mitteldorf, who originally came from Russian Poland, had 
a letter from the old countiy*. telling him that the synagogue 
in his home town had been destroyed by vandals and that the 
rabbi of that community was willing to come to America if a 
suitable congregation «>uld be founa for him.’’ 

“Wonderful!” I said. “So you sent for him, of course!” 

“It wasn’t quite so simple,” said Mr. Garfcin. thoughtfully. 

“Why not?” I said. “A mad your own age, I should diink 
everybody would have been anxious to have him.” 
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**Yes, it would seem like that,” said Mr. Garfein, “but a few 
of die members were worried about him. They were afraid 
he might turn out too much of a foreign^. You hear? There 
isn’t a single man in my congregadon who can say an English 
sentence of five words without mixing in three words of Yid- 
didi, and yet some of them had a feeling that he might be too 
much of a greenhorn! Well, even they were finally won over, 
because we had letters from various people in Europe who 
knew him and who assured us that he was one of the rare 
chosen ones and that the Shechma of God surely rested upon 
him.” 

“And so he came over,” I said. 

“He came, and he was received at the boat with torchlights 
by the whole congregadon, and after he had been installed he 
delivered an oration in which he gave thanks to God, and to 
us, for the mercy and the goodness that had been showered on 
him. Believe me, I’ve heard quite a few rabbb in my day, but 
the words that came that night out of the mouth of Rabbi 
Eliezer were like the pure golden threads which form the Star 
of David on the curtains of the Torah. I blessed the Almighty 
for the privilege of having been permitted to sit in the shadow 
of such a learned man. The whole community was in ecstasy.” 

“Great!’' I said. “I’m glad to hear that some things in this 
world do work out just the way they were planned.” 

“Yes, it worked out just as we had planned, for about three 
months->or three and a half months, maybe.” 

“Why, what happened?” I said. “Didn’t die rabbi like it 
here?” 

“The rabbi never complained,” said Mr. Garfein. “It had 
nothing to do with the rabbi; it was the congregation— or, at 
least, some members of the congregation that started all the 
trouble.” 

“WJjy, what did they want?” I asked. 

“I will tell you what diey wanted,” he said. “Yon see, the 



rabbi caught a cold shortly after he arrived in this country 
and SO he someumes had to stay away from services Noi 
often, about two or three times a month. Believe me, it didn’t 
matter at all, because when he did show up he spoke to us 
with » much burning eloquence, in words of such beauty and 
meaning, that it was better to have him present once a year 
than have a lesser man every single day.” 

”1 understand,” I said. “But they were worried about his 
health because they’d Just lost the other rabbi, I suppose, is 
that it?” 

“That’s what they said, that’s what they pretended, but the 
truth— the truth was somewhere else altogether.” 

“And what was the truth?” I asked. 

“The truth was,” said Mr. Garfein, “that the members of 
our congregation are just very little people-little butchers, 
little groccta, little bakers and hardware dealers— and so when 
they come to the synagogue, after working hard in their shops 
and stores all week, they don’t need a synagogue, they don’t 
want a synagogue at all. What they really want is a social 
club, you understand? The truth is that the rabbi’s high and 
precious words were a constant reproach to them for their 
week-long niggling and haggling; the truth is that the pure 
flame that was shining in him was burning much too brightly 
for the dim twilight of their little souls.” 

Mr. Garfein’s beautiful eyes were moist with the ission of 
his convictions. He may have been only the sexton of that 
congregation over on Forsythe Street, but at that moment he 
was certainly the personification of its accusing conscience. 

“And so,” 1 said, “what did they finally do about it?” 

Mr. Garfein gave a profound sigh before he answered me. 
“They did what they always do when something unpleasant 
has to be done— they ordered me to do it. After all, I’m just 
like an errand boy in their eyes.” 

“And what exactly did they expect you to do?” I asked. 
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**They expected me to fire him,** said Mr. Garfein. **That*s 
all they expected.** 

*‘So what did you do?** 

**I went to bed,** said Mr. Garfein. *‘I simply lay down in 
bed on Friday afternoon, and I got up the following Tuesday.'* 

I had just recently finished reading Sigmund Freud, and so 
I couldn’t help remembering what he had said about such 
curious behavior. Freud would have diagnosed Mr. Garfein's 
temporary hibernation as a manifestation of his desire to get 
back into his mother’s womb, where everything was peaceful 
and orderly, and where there weren’t any rabbis to be fired. 
Of course 1 didn’t mention any of this to Mr. Garfein, be- 
cause the chances were he wouldn’t have cared for it. 

“Well,” I said, “you finally had to get out of bed on Tues- 
day, so what happened then?” 

“I washed myself, and then, after I had prayed, I went to call 
on the rabbi. It wasn’t very far from my house, it was right 
across the street from the synagogue, in fact. The members 
of the congregation had rented two small rooms for him on a 
parlor floor, and they had also hired a Polak from the neigh- 
borhood to do some chores around the house for him, par- 
ticularly on the Sabbath. Well, 1 knocked on the rabbi’s door, 
and, believe me, he might really have heard me coming a lung 
way off, just by the loud beating of my heart. It was, of 
course, obvious that Reb Eliezer was a little surprised by my 
visit. After all, though he had always treated me with kindness 
and consideration, I was just a shgntes and no special bosom 
friend of his. However, despite his momentary puzzlement, 
he was very couneous in receiving me. He asked me to sit 
down, and he told the Pobk to make me a glass of tea. 

“I can’t tell you what my feelings were as 1 sat there look- 
ing at him. First of all, that room of his had an unearthly 
stillness, as if it weren’t in New York at all. I don’t know 
how it happened, but a wonderful quiet suddenly settled even 
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on my troubled heart. I suppose the presence of true ereatness 
always does that to a man. I tell you, there were no calendars 
®bat room, and no alarm clocks, either. There was only 
goodness, and wisdom, and serenity ... and the fine smeU 
of lemons and apples. There was a bowl full of them on the 
table, and when the rabbi noticed me looking at them he said, 
i always kept flowers in the house, back home in Poldishi, but 
in the winter when there were no flowers, it was a good thing 
for the eyes and for the heart to see fruit on the table.’ 

Yes, I said, it is always a good thing to sec God’s won- 
derful handiwork about one. I’m going to pick up some lem- 
ons and apples myself, on my way home.’ At any rate, 1 can’t 
repeat to you everything we said to each other that Tuesday 
afternoon, but when it was nearly dark and I had to go to 
sbttl for the evening prayers, the rabbi and 1 had talked over 
all the past aud present sorrows of Israel, and we had even 
speculated endlessly on all of its promised glories to come.” 
“But you didn’t fire him!” 1 said. 

“You talk exactly like the leaders of my congregation,” said 
.Mr. Garfein. "They were waiting for me at the very gates of 
the synagogue and wanted to know, at once, when the rabbi 
was planning to leave. ‘Just a minute’’ I said to them. ‘We are 
talking here about a learned man, aren’t w'e- We are talking 
about a rabbi, and not about a bookkeeper! A littl*- respect, 
if you please! I w'ill tell him that you no longer wai . him to 
be part of this community, when the time is ripe. Don’t worn*'. 
I’m employed by you and 1 will certainly carry' out your or- 
ders to the letter. But one thing I insist on— respect for his 
office, and respect for the man!’ ” 

“So, what did they say to that’” I asked. 

“What did they say? They were dissatisfied, of course. But 
at the same time they did reali/x that you can't iir' go up to 
a rabbi and tell him to pack up his bundle and get out. And 
5»o on the following Thursday 1 agair dropj^d in on Reb 
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Eliezer, and this time he acted almost as if he’d been expecting 
me. We had tea together again and he told me a go^ deal 
about his past in Poldishi and how good and sweet life had 
sometimes been in the years when his wife was still with him. 
I could see his heart was heavy about the loss of his syna- 
gogue in the old country, and also because he was no longer 
able to visit and to pray at his wife’s grave. They had had no 
children, but although a Jew may, according to our law, 
. divorce his wife for her failure to b<»r him offspring. I’m sure 
Reb Eliezer had never even thought about such a thing. As 
they grew older, they had clung more and more to each 
other, and his only consolation was that she had, mercifully, 
died before his synagogue had been destroyed. Well, the rabbi 
and 1 talked away the whole afternoon that way, until it was 
again time to go and say the evening prayers. Tbe congrega- 
tion didn’t wait for me on the front steps, this time, they just 
gave me a lot of dark and reproachful looks, which I pre- 
tended not to notice. 

“And so, to make a long story short, 1 went back again to 
Reb Eliczer’s the following Tuesday, and now, on my third 
visit, he already greeted me like an old friend. Unfortunately, 
the friendlier we grew, the harder it became for me to tell 
him about my terrible errand. It just got so that after a while 
I couldn’t even imagine myself speaking to him about it. 1 
tell you, every Tuesday and Thursday that I dropped in on 
him brought us closer and closer together. To bring up the 
real subiect for my calling became altogether an impossibilit)'. 
It was awful! And of course the congregation was after me 
all the time, worse than ever. They were getting tired of the 
way 1 was handling the situation, and a few of the more un- 
pleasant members were sometimes even pretty sarcastic with 
me.” 

“What a terrible ordeal for you!” 1 said. 

“But now,” said Mr. Garfein, “let me tell you about a still 
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greater complication Aat happened, a complication so serious 
Aat I went right back to bed again, for another three days. 
You see, one evening, right after services, a strange Jew 
stopped me on die comer of my block and called me by 
name. I had never seen him before and, to tell you the truth, 

I didn’t care very much for his looks. He had a neat little 
scissor-trimmed beard on him, like the ones the reformed Jews 
often wear, and his clothes looked just a little too fancy for 
an ordinary weekday. But he introduced himself to me very 
politely and, after telling me that his name was Reb Shmul 
Gershon, he stretched out his hand to me. Well, when a Jew 
stretches out his hand to you, you’ve just got to shake it, 
don’t you? 

“And then, right there on that windy comer, Shmul Ger- 
shon told me right off why he had come, and why he had 
stopped me. i'le told me he was the shames of a very rich con- 
gregation over in Brooklyn, and that the members of that 
congregation had, for the longest time, been after our rabbi 
to quit his position with us and to come to officiate out at their 
synagogue. They had notified Reb Elieixr that if he would 
accept the rabbinate in their community they were prepared 
to pay him five times the salary that we were paying him. 

“ ‘And, what’s more,’ said Reb Gershon, Tm prepared to 
pve you, Mr. Garfein. a hundred dolhrs in cash, vhich I 
have right here in my pocket, if you will talk Ret Eliezer 
into taking that job with us.' 

“I tell you, as that Jew was talking to me 1 got so shaky, I 
had to lean up against a bmppost, just to steady myself. ‘Just 
a minute,’ 1 said to him, ‘did you already approach our rabbi 
in person about all this?’ 

“‘Certainly!’ he said. ‘But he’s a true saint, and although 
he would like to cam more money— beciuse he a nds every 
penny he gets right back to Poldidii, to help rebuild his old 
synagogue— he says that he can’t poaipbly leave your con- 
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gi^adon, because your spiritual needs are very serious and 
very great, and that he couldn’t abandon you now, steeped 
as yon are in darkness and in error.’ ‘Holy father in heaven!’ 
I thought. While I was trying to get up my courage to tell 
him we no longer wanted him, he, in his turn, had letters in 
his pocket from this rich congregation in Brooklyn, and he 
couldn’t ever get around to tellmg me about his troubles, 
eidier. As I said before, I went straight home and went in- 
standy robed.” 

"And when you finally got up?” I said. 

“You can just imagine,” he said. “The next time I called on 
Reb Eliezer and looked into his eyes, and realized how un- 
grateful we had been to him, and what a shameful mission had 
fallen to my lot, I nearly burst into tears. I don’t know how I 
survived it all. Somedmes a man can be stronger than iron.” 

“And how long, in heaven’s name, did all this go on^” 1 said. 

“It went on for six years,”said Air. Garfein. 

“What?” I said. “Six years! ” 

“Yes,” he said, “and those petty, nasty naggers in my con- 
gregadon were after me every minute of that time, too.” 

“But, just the same,” I said, “you must admit they did let 
it drag on for six whole years, didn’t they?” 

“So what?” said Mr. Garfein. “Remember we arc talking 
about a learned man, a great scholar. We are talking about a 
rabbi, not a bookkeeper.” 

“True,” I said, “and how did it finally end?” 

“It finally ended today, on that steamship that is taking 
Reb back to PoldishL You understand, he had sent 

home enough money, over the years, to rebuild his old syna- 
gogue. The whole congregadon came down to see him off this 
afternoon, but you know what happened? You see, through 
all diose visits which 1 had paid him twice a week for six 
whole years, he and I had finally ctrnie to be really very close 
to eadi other. And then this afternoon, in front of the whole 
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assembled community, and before this whole proud-stomached 
city, Reb Eliczer pressed only me close to his heart and called 
me his beloved friend. We mingled our tears in sorrow, but 
in joy, too, because neither one of us had ever had to disclose 
the sordid, worldly secrets that had so long and so bitterly 
burdened our hearts." 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


J SUPPOSE THAT all through the writing of these 
pages there trembled in my heart a sort of submerged hope 
diat the story of my life would finally come to form a mean- 
ingful pattern, a signpost, if not exactly a guide, for some of 
my more alert progeny. VV'ell, I’m happy to say I’ve found it, 
all right, the moral and the meaning, too, even if you can't 
always see it too plainly. 

The moral is that it behooves a man to act at all times like a 
tesdcled animal, and to accept the gifts and the burdens of 
his peculiar identity without regret, and without too much 
fear. 

If yon examine the various characters whom I have written 
about, from the scholarly Julian Greifer, who stoically ban- 
Uied hinuelf to Osw^o because his girl was giving him a 
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raw deal, to the shrewdly cosmopolitan Alexander Ince, who 
risked and lost his life's savings just to publish a magazine that 
he believed in, you can see that most of these people were real 
men. What’s more, they all quietly accepted that there was no 
possible form of insurance against the deepest sorrows and 
the greatest tragedies that fail upon mankind, and so they de- 
cided to live bravely, in a world where everything was des- 
tined for eventual extinction anyhow. 

Only two weeks ago, the son of a friend of mine was of- 
fered a fine job by the General Electric Company. He still 
hasn’t made up his mind, because he wants to make sure that 
they guarantee him the most satisfactory retirement fund 
available in today’s labor market. He’s going to be twenty-two 
years old next December. 

I have no’hing to say in disparagement of such an attitude; 
it just doesn’t interest me. It never did. I know all the reasons 
for playing it safe; who should know bener than I? But if 
you have read my story with even the most superficial sort of 
attention, you must have come to realize that the great joys 
and the true ecstasies in my life came from surprises and 
achievements which were the results of certain risks that I 
was willing to take. Heaven knows, I have perpetrated some 
terrible errors in my day, and I have even commit -'fd some 
shameful and unnecessary crimes, but 1 have never si : led for 
just a full crib of com in a warm, rainproof stable. Not I! 

Which brings me to another important point— n-unely, that 
all people, even the worst dullards, like to dream themselves 
out of their torpid routines; but, believe me, most of them, 
even if they had the chance to alter things, would only dtange 
over to another sort of torpid routine. 

In fact, you will do well to remember this, too: It may be 
most helpful to you in life if you’ll somehow manage to ac- 
quire a little housebroken system for shocking people; just 
thsking them into giving you a little useful attention, maybe. 
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You see, this stodgy world of ours really adores excitement 
and melodrama, but you must learn to evolve a suitable tech- 
nique whereby you can administer the required electrifying 
diarge in socudly acceptable dosages. You probably have al- 
ready discovered that certain people absolutely have to have 
all sorts of exaggerated testimonials or demonstrations, just to 
bring them up to a reasonable standard of decent human re- 
sponsiveness. 

Let’s suppose, for instance, that your girl has been stringing 
you along for quite a while, and you’ve finally gotten to the 
very end of your patience and composure. VVcll, then, it is 
obviously no further use for you to just go on telling her that 
you love her and that you’re feeling very serious about her. 
But just suppose that, while you are telling her all this, you 
also, at the same time, slash yourself straight across the wrist 
with a fragment of a broken. gin bottle. You know perfectly 
well that at the very moment when you start bleeding all over 
her carpet she automatically stops being lethargic and pre- 
occupied. 

Of course. I’m giving you an extreme example of getting 
somebody’s undivided attention. What I’m trying to make 
clear is that she can’t just go on coquetting with her adorable 
image in the surrounding mirrors, while you’re shpriizing beet 
juice all over her landscape. She’ll have to bandage you up 
with her petticoat, or call a doctor, or something; but she'll 
certainly undergo a salutary catharsis about you, one way or 
another, and you’ll either have her or be rid of her for good. 
Anyway, it will be the end of her unresponsiveness. Get it' 

1 have never, myself, had occasion to do anything quire .so 
drastic to achieve a desired result, but there were many dmes 
in my life when a sudden, unexpected action or even a shock- 
ing statement managed to pot a fini^ to some pretty insup- 
portaUe situations. 
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Let me give you a rather trivial example which has just 
a>me to my mind 

One Saturday afternoon some years ago, I was picked up 
for speeding somewhere just outside of Pleasantville, New 
York. Now, Pleasantville was a notorious speed trap, and if I’d 
had my wits about me I certainly would have remembered it. 
At any rate, the traffic cop had clocked me at seventy miles 
an hour, and, since the court generally charged ten dollars for 
every mile above forty-five, it is plain to see that I was going 
to be out exactly two hundred and fifty dollars. An additional 
piece of nuisance was the fact that you weren’t taken before 
their judge immediately upon being pinched, you had to come 
back four days bter. It was a real drag. 

So, the following Wednesday, 1 took two hundred and fifty 
dollars out of the bank and I hied myself up to the court, 
twenty-five miles outside of New York City. All the way 
driving up there, I was in an absolute stew of indignation 
about this whole stinking deal, but I really didn’t see what the 
hell I could do about it. I had asked a couple of lawyer 
friends for some possible way out, but they had advised me 
to take along the dough, and to write it all off to experience. 

When I finally got to the counhouse the place was jammed, 
mostly with other New Yorkers, both men and worn*..- whom 
the smugly smiling, fat-legged cops had nailed, just fikv .ne, on 
the previous Saturday. 

His Honor turned out to be an ancient ostrich-tiead with 
corrugated wattles; the only hair that still grew on this mon- 
ster was sprouting from his nose and his ears. In less than a 
minute 1 heard him sock two speed violators for three hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Then it was my turn. 

“Guilty with an explanation!’’ 1 said. 

“Eh? What’s your explanation?’* 

“Because it was Saturday,’’ I said. ".My doctor only stays 



in his office till one o’clock. I phoned him and begged him to 
wait for me another half hour. Your Honor, because a ter- 
rible emergency had happened.” 

‘‘What emergency?” croaked the ostrich. 

‘‘I had blood in my urine,” I said. 

“Wbat? What} What} Sh! . . . What’s the matter with 
you anyway? Come on up here, and don’t say another word!” 
He was absolutely apoplectic with horror, that I’d mentioned 
urine in his courtroom, aloud, in front of a lot of ladies, too. 

When 1 was just three inches away from him, he cupped 
both his hands around his mouth and said, ‘What was wrong?” 

‘‘Well, to tell you the truth—” 

“Sh!” he said. “Come closer, and don’t shout.” 

I moved in on him another inch. “I’ve never had a venereal 
disease in my life. Your Honor, and so, you can imagine how 
shocked and frightened I was.” 

“Has nothing to do with venereal disease,” said His Honor. 
“Nothing! ” 

“No,” I said. “It proved to be gravel in my kidneys.” 

“Of course,” he said. “Had it myself once. Terrible pain! 
Terrible! The most terrible!” 

Out of the comer of my eye I could see the leather leggings 
of my traffic cop shifting about uneasily. He couldn’t hear 
what we were saying to each other, but he was alarmed just 
the same. The judge was an old man. Sickness of any kind, 
even in other people, had probably fascinated him before, and, 
to tell you the truth, it was exactly his horribly collapsed 
looks that had inspired me to bring up this experience of mine 
—which had really happened to me about two years before. 

At any rate, the judge hastily scribbled something on a 
piece of paper, and handed it to me. It read: Dr. Justin Frank- 
fort, G.U. Specialist, Mt. Sinai Hospital. Recommended by 
Judge Lmcoln PenerHn, Pleasantville, N.V. 

“The best man in the business,” he said. “He'll get that 
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gravel to pass right out of you, and you’ll be as good as new. 
Orbetter!” 

We solemnly shook hands. 

“Sentence suspended! ” he said to the court at lai^e. 

Just when I was about to get into my car to drive back to 
New York, a fat, smartly dressed little man came puffing up 
to me and put a hand on my arm. 

“I’ll give you fifty dollars,” he said, “in fact. I’ll give you 
a hundred if you tell me what you said to that old scarecrow,” 

“It won’t do you any good,” I said. “In cases like that it’s 
the sudden shock value that counts, and that, I’m afraid, is 
now pretty well dissipated. No, to get any consideration out 
of him now, you’d have to spring an active lung hemorrhage 
right across his desk, and even then I don’t think it would 
help you V.’U see, I don’t believe he’s ever had trouble with 
his lungs. I was just plain lucky. He’s an old gravel pit— and 
so he just happened to feel sympathetic tow’ard a young sand- 
bank like myself. Sorry’ ” 

You would probably never have guessed it, but now that 
my little saga is about to come to an end, certain small mis- 
givings have recently started to assail me. It suddenly seems 
to me that 1 may, perhaps, have been a little severe a few 
of the people I have written about. Henry R. Luce, .‘or in- 
stance. I’m afraid I’ve given a rather onc-sidcd impression of 
him. After all, on occasion I’ve found him capable of very 
agreeable human foibles, and sometimes I have known him 
to be activated by almost whimsical impulses, and he is cer- 
tainly not the completely stuffed shirt that I have made him 
out to lie. I should like, however tardily, to correct this false 
impression, and peritaps I still can. 

Well, one night, after I’d taken dinner wnth the Luces up 
at Westport, suddenly, a little after midnight 1 felt quite 
hungry, and, since I was spending the weekend with them, I 
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simply got up out of bed, put on my bathrobe, and went 
downstairs to hunt myself up some grub. This proved less 
easy dian it sounds because it was a large house and I didn’t 
seem to have any luck in finding die kitchen. At last, after 
about fifteen or tiventy minutes, I bnded in some sort of 
pantry, the servants* pantry. I’m sure, because the food that 
I discovered here was infinitely superior to anything we had 
been served at the dinner table. 

At any rate, I picked up some odds and ends, like breast of 
turkey, lobster salad, pecan pie, and a glass of milk, and went 
into die living room to eat some of this stuff at my leisure. 
And then, just as I was settling myself comfortably, I heard 
footsteps coming down the spiral glass staircase. When I 
looked up, there ivas Harry Luce, in his bathrobe, and 1 could 
see he was greatly puzzled by my strange midnight behavior. 

“What’s wrong?’’ he asked. “Anybody wake you?" 

“Just my stomach,’’ I said. “I was hungry, so I got myself 
a snack. Wanna join me?" 

I could see that he was in a real quandary. As a good host, 
he couldn’t help but encourage me to go on eating. All the 
same, there was something unorthodox and almost rowdy in 
my behavior, and by the time he’d finally come abreast of 
me and my spread I don’t think he cared too much about 
these nocturnal proceedings. 

“It’s all right, Harry,” I said. “Raiding the refrigerator Ls 
the ancient prert^tive of American males. Norman Rock- 
well even made a cover for the Post showing an old codger 
in his nightshirt lifting a drumstick out of the icebox. W’hjt's 
more, his little grandson is standing right there beside him." 

Luce’s face visibly brightened. He was no longer at a loss. 
The maner had obviously some sort of popular sanction and 
had funher been ratified and, one might say, almost hallowed 
in the public prints. 

’TViierc did you get all this stuff?’* he asked me. 
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“In the servants’ pantry,” I said. “Your help certainly 
doesn’t suffer here. Come on. I’ll show you.” 

I led him to the loaded refrigerator and he also cheerfully 
helped himself to some pie and a glass of milk. 

I’ve eaten with the Luces at many festive tables and at 
fiendishly expensive, fashionable restaurants, but the most 
companionable meal I ever had with Harry was that mid- 
night snack up at Westport. 

Of course, the next morning he couldn’t quite resist boast- 
ing a little to Clare about it. “Raided the icebox last night,” 
he said. “Had some first-rate pie for a change, too. I haven’t 
had a good piece of pastry like that since we moved into this 
house. You know where it came from? From the servants’ 
pantry. You must tell the cook not to stint us, and to do at 
least as well uy us as she docs by the hired help. At any rate, I 
must say it was a real pick-me-up!” 

You sec’ Just a regular guy. 

Another regular guy I once raided an icebox with was 
William Faulkner, but that was a hell of a long time ago, ’way 
back in 1927. We were sleeping over at I larrison Smith’s, right 
here in New York, for some reason or another, and we wan- 
dered into his kitchen in the middle of the night, also to look 
for some likely provender. I remember 1 felt pa» cularly 
sorry for Faulkner at the time because that very ai'cmoon 
I'd happened to eavesdrop on a most revealing conversation 
about him, down at Harcourt, Brace, his publishers. 

flarrison Smith was an editor for Harcourt, Brace at the 
time. 1 had dropped into Hal’s office that afternoon to show 
him some of my illustrations for The A/ag/r Island. Hal was 
out of the room when I arrived, but 1 could hear him talking 
to Alf Harcourt right next door. 

They had obviously been discussing Bill Faulkner and his 
work, because I heard Hal saying, "He'- a very gifted guy, 
Alf, and I think he*U be a tremendous asset to us. You’ll see.” 



*'Oh, said Harcourt, *'you can’t ever be sure about 
that, not at th» stage of the game, anyway.” 

’’You’re urrong,” said Hal. ”I think The Sound and the 
Fury will raise a violent critical storm, and, what's more, I 
think it definitely launches an important new talent in Ameri- 
can letters.” 

’’Well,” said Mr. Harcourt, “that may well be so. But 
somehow, I soil don’t feel at ease about him.” 

“Why?” said Hal. “What did he do to rub you the wrong 
way? Come on, suppose you tell me whaj it is that makes you 
so leery about him.” 

“All right,” said Harcourt, “I'll tell you what's bothering 
me. You know, this Faulkner person looks to me like the type 
of guy, who . . . well . . . who might come to hang around 
quite a lot. You understand?” 

Hal understood, of course, and so did I. Faulkner, who was 
practically unknown at the time and had very few friends in 
New York, had probably fallen into the habit of dropping 
in at the Harcourt, Brace offices a couple of times a week. 
Well, poor Faulkner couldn't possibly have known that the 
last thing a successful publisher wants hanging around his 
office is ats author. It makes everybody uneasy, because he 
looms like the most incongruous of intruders in a business 
that it seems possible to run so marvelously well without him. 

Every sober, sensible, and right-minded person can appreci- 
ate and understand that much. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEK 


WHAT CAN I say in summation? What have 

I overlooked? 

Well, I forgot to speak of my dear son, Mervin nd his 
wonderful wife, Betts, and I suppose I ought to expL.n why 
I have hardly mentioned die endless numbers of very famous 
people whom I have come to know in the course of my life. 
They don’t appear in this book simply because I don’t see any 
particular reason why I should try to aggrandize myself at 
the expense of their distinguished reputations. 

Many of them have been unbelievably kind to me, and 
most of them are actually having a heU of a bad tLiic of it. A 
lot worse than I ever had. 

You see, / can look anybody in the ey-, because all I ever 
owed anybody was just montyl 
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I dorit owe the worid a Hit Play every year* or a Smash 
Television Contract each season, or even a Successful Off> 
Broadway Opening in some flea bag on die East Side. 

IVe never yoiked my griefs into the ears of greedy, ack 
psychiatrists, because most of my maeries could ea^y be 
setded by just applying a litde convenient cash. Dig? 

As my dw father once said to me, “If you have a few dol- 
lars in the bank, you can laugh indefinitely.** 

And, unlike Henry IV, Tm not a Irit sore at the people who 
didn*t bodier to give me a friendly hand when I was in my 
most desperate jam. Remember what this king said after the 
Batde of Arques to his comrade at arms, C^lon, who had 
failed to arrive in time to help him? “Hang yourself, brave 
GriUon, we fought at Arques, and you were not there! ** 

I have no such rancorous feelings. 

Not a bit of it. 

Fm fnU of good will and salt-free baby food. You can see 
that l*m gradually falling into the benign and harmless pat- 
tern of a second childhood, and I only hope that it will prove 
as full of raptures, and even heartbreaking surprises, as the 
first one was. 
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